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Art. I1.—1. The Ethiopie Didascalia ; or, the Ethiopie Version 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, received in the Church of Abys- 
sinia. With an English Translation. Edited and translated by 
Tuomas Pett Pratt, Esq., F.A.S. London, printed for 
the Oriental Translation Fund, 1834. 


2. The Apostolical Constitutions; or, the Canons of the Apostles, in 
Coptic, with an English Translation by Henry Tatram, LL.D., 
D.D., F.R.S., &c. Printed for the Oriental Translation 
Fund, 1848. 

3. Geschichte des Kirchenrechts. Von JOHANN WILHELM BIcKELL. 
Giessen, 1843. 


In these volumes are first printed some of those documents for 
want of which the investigations of theologians into the history 
of the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions’ were brought to a stand, 
about one hundred and fifty years ago. The divines of that 
day had pushed their inquiries in the right direction; but they 
wanted materials for further progress; and the illness and death 
of Grabe, the chief labourer in that field, brought it to a close. 
His last tract on this question was curtailed, owing to repeated 
attacks of acute disease; he had not the strength to print parts 
of the Arabic Constitutions which he had prepared, and he was 
waiting for a copy of a Syriac version from Rome. A Greek 
Vienna MS., of which he had had a copy made, from which he 
and others cited largely, and which he designed to publish, has 
now been printed by Bickell; another of his transcripts, from 
an Oxford MS., was published by Fabricius, amongst the works 
of Hippolytus; of the &thiopic Version, of which a portion 
has been printed by Mr, Platt, he had only the table of con- 
tents; of the Syriac, only some extracts in KEcchellensis; of the 
Coptic, which has been printed by Dr. Tattam, he knew nothing. 

Opportunities are now, therefore, given for resuming the in- 
vestigation of the subject, with the aid of these new materials, 
to which it is to be hoped that others may be added by the 
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publication of Syriac and Arabic Versions. We are in a 
condition to inquire what light is thereby thrown upon the 
composition, the authority, or historical value of this curious 
collection. 

The Apostolical Constitutions, in eight books, as we have 
them, occupying a very large space in the opening volumes of 
collections of Councils, of the Apostolical Fathers, and Pandects 
of Canons, claim for themselves a very high authority, as also a 
very high antiquity; they profess to be the composition of the 
Apostles themselves, their appointments addressed to the Bishops 
of the Churches, written by the hand of S. Clement of Rome, 
and laying down rules for the conduct and regulation of the 
Church in a great variety of points. 

If they, as a whole, or if any portions of them, could be shown 
to have a claim to so supreme an authority, we need not say what 
deference they would require from the Christian world. It is 
true indeed that, even in this case, the rules contained in them 
would not necessarily be obligatory upon us, because the discipli- 
nary injunctions even of Apostles themselves had reference to 
the special circumstances of their own age ; but even considered 
in an historical point of view only, they would give us an insight 
into the very innermost life of the Christian Church in the first 
ages, and would reveal (what we should most desire to know) 
how Apostles lived, and prayed, and regulated the Church of 
Christ. And even if we give up this fond and extravagant 
dream, still, if we could regard these Constitutions, or any 
portions of them, or any extant documents cognate to them, as 
genuine and faithful monuments of the really authoritative rules 
of the first centuries of the Christian Church, they would acquire 
a great value as a picture of Christian life, and faith, and worship. 
What their genuine form is, and what their historical authority, 
it will be our present business to investigate. For it is manifest 
at once that these two questions are quite distinct. It is one 
thing to take the text of these documents, and to tracé out its 
consarcinations, interpolations, retrenchments ; to ascertain, if it 
may be, what it was in its earliest form, what the age and history 
of its several parts, and so to arrive at the very primary docu- 
ments themselves, as they first existed, and as they were current 
in the early ages: it is another and a completely distinct matter 
to determine of what weight or value these documents are when 
thus brought into their primitive form. It is one thing to deter- 
mine the text or age of a work; another, and quite a distinct 
thing to settle its authority. It by no means follows from 
the fact that a composition professing to contain Church rules 
was written in the second or third century, that it is an authentic 
document ; that it is what it professes to be; that it really is 
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the body of rules by which the Church, or any part of the 
Church, was then governed. It may have been a private com- 
position, or a work of fiction, or written by those who were not 
members of the Catholic Church at all. There were in the 
early ages numberless compositions of this kind — spurious 
Gospels, spurious Acts of Apostles, spurious letters and lives, 
which do not seem by any means to have been written with ill 
intention, nor in all cases, certainly, by those who were alien 
from the Church. These works were often the inventions of 
men of lively imagination, who thought to promote piety by 
works of fiction, and made Apostles and Saints give good 
instructions and set good examples, which were in truth the 
fruit of the writers’ own lively fancy. The second century had 
its works of fiction in religious literature in a form of its own, as 
well as the middle ages or the present day. But even thus, it 
is well to inquire whether incidentally and indirectly such pro- 
ductions may not have a considerable value, considered “his- 
torically, as indications of what were then received practices of 
early ages, taken in connexion with what we learn from other 
sources. 

That we have in the eight books of the Apostolical Constitutions 
a genuine work of §. Clement and the Apostles, is, we repeat, 
too gross a conception to have had many advocates. It is true 
that the editors who first translated them into Latin, Bovius, 
in 1563, and afterwards Turrianus, with a very uncritical love 
for the subject of their labours, maintained that they were 
genuine; and controversialists at that time and afterwards, as 
they had occasion, have at times alleged them as apostolical ; 
whilst the notion that, in substance and in part, at least, they 
might be so, was not unusually entertained. Still, great theolo- 
gians decidedly repudiated them. Baronius, Bellarmine, Peta- 
vius, all saw, as it was very difficult not to see, that they were 
spurious, and interpolated, and even, it might be, heretical. 
Indeed, the fiction is so clumsily managed as to strike one at the 
very first. Apostles are brought together who never could have 
been together in this life; S. James the greater (after he was 
beheaded), is made to sit in council with 8. Paul’ (though else- 
where he is spoken of as dead).? Thus assembled, they condemn 
heresies and heretics, by name, who did not arise till after their 
death ;* they appoint the observance of the days of their deatb;* 
nay, once they are even made to say, ‘ These are the names 
of the Bishops whom we ordained in our life-time.’ It is 
plain that these were sufficiently obvious reasons for the rejec- 
tion of the Constitutions, at least as they were then extant. 

1 Lib. vi. ¢. 14. 2 Lib. v..c. 7. 3 Lib. vi. ¢. 8. 
4 Lib. viii. ¢. 33. 5 Lib. vii. e. 47. 
s2 
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from the number of Apostolical compositions. For the pur- 
poses of controversy, indeed, they afforded little aid to the 
defenders of the Roman system, and supplied strong argu- 
ments against the primitive character of some, at least, of their 
chief doctrines. In the Constitutions the Church of Rome is 
nothing more than the Church of Rome. Not a shadow of 
indication is there of her Bishop, or of any other Bishop, even 
metropolitan or patriarch, possessing superiority over his fellow- 
Bishop. Rome is mentioned in the enumeration of the Bishops 
whom the Apostles ordained, but there it is placed after Jerusa- 
lem, Ceesarea, Antioch, and Alexandria: and we read, ‘ Linus was 
ordained by me, Paul, and after the death of Linus, Clement, 
by me, Peter;’ there is no hint of 8. Peter’s special connexion 
with Rome. And on the whole,—as the collection represents 
the practices of Eastern Churches, so far as it represents those 
of any Churches,—the peculiar rules and practices of the Latin 
Church are contradicted by it. 

However, we need not suppose the Roman controversialists 
to have been influenced by such motives in rejecting these books. 
There was sufficient to account for their doing so in the books 
themselves. It was in one who was opposed to the whole ancient 
discipline of the Church that the Constitutions found their most 
determined and systematic opponent—in Daillé, the most deeply 
read in patristic literature, and the most clear and vigorous of 
the reformed writers at the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
the work entitled, ‘ De Pseudepigraphis A postolicis,’ the author 
undertakes to show that the Constitutions, and also the Aposto- 
lical Canons, were not the work of the Apostles, nor of the 
Apostolic age, as it was easy to do: but he uses many bad argu- 
ments, as well as good, and he attempts to prove too much. His 
indiscriminate condemnation of Canons and Constitutions alike, 
and the late date to which he would bring down the collection 
of the former, laid him open to the correction of our more sober 
English divines Beveridge and Pearson. Bishop Beveridge 
undertook the vindication of the so-called Apostolical Canons, 
and established the position—which we consider to be still, in 
its main points, unshaken, as it has been generally accepted,— 
that the so-called Apostolical Canons are a collection of Canons 
of Antenicene Councils, with a few interpolations of later date ; 
that a part of the collection at least was made before the middle 
of the fourth century, and represents the rules of the Antenicene 
Church, whilst it is admitted that the collection is incomplete, 
undigested, and unmethodised. 

As respects the Constitutions, which Daillé indiscriminately 
condemned, Bishop Pearson, with great sagacity, suggested the 
view which has since been generally accepted, and been made 
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the basis of all succeeding investigations, and which has re- 
ceived confirmation from every successive discovery of MSS. 
or versions ; viz. that the eight books of the Constitutions are a 
consarcination—if such a word may be used—a sewing together, 
of a number of separate documents, which were extant among 
the Christians of the first four centuries, bearing the names of 
the Apostles and their immediate disciples; but that in the pro- 
cess of their being put together, as well as before and after, the 
documents had been interpolated, retrenched, and otherwise 
altered in various ways. 

In the year 1711, William Whiston—learned, indeed, and able, 
but the most fanciful of theorists—put out the view that these 
eight books of Apostolical Constitutions, except ‘a few gross in- 
terpolations of later ages,’ are, what they themselves profess to 
be, the very works of the Apostles themselves, and, as such, ‘ of 
Divine origin and authority.’ It is scarcely possible to believe 
that any man could have put together such a series of fancies, 
and have been perfectly convinced of their truth, if one did 
not actually read them in his works, and know how tempting 
it is to build a structure of imagination on the basis of a few, 
and those perhaps mistaken, facts. With the simplicity of en- 
tire conviction, and the vivid depicting of one who had seen what 
he describes ; strangely mixing imagination and fact together ; 
he says that our Saviour himself delivered these Constitutions 
to the Apostles during the forty days between His resurrection 
and ascension; that the Apostles met in ‘ the famous Council of 
Jerusalem, about the year 64,’ (the precision with which he fixes 
the times and places at which these imaginary events occurred is 
most curious and ingenious,) ‘ when the former five books and 
a half of the Constitutions were written and sent to the 
Churches;’ and again, in a third council at Jerusalem, in the 
year 67 (that recorded in the Acts was the first), when St. Paul 
was with them, they agreed upon the Constitutions in the eighth 
book, added the seventh, which had been made before, confirmed 
the whole, and made an extract from them, which was to be pub- 
lished to all (for the eight books themselves were kept concealed 
in the profoundest mystery of the disciplina arcani), under the 
name of ‘ The Teaching of the Apostles,’ of which (he says) ‘ we 
‘ have still two Arabick copies in the Bodleian Library at Oxford.’ 
‘ The Apostles who survived, together with the remaining kins- 
‘men of Christ, &c.,’ held a fourth Council at Jerusalem, ‘ soon 
‘ after its destruction, and made a remarkable addition or appen- 
‘ dix, which is now the last part of the sixth book.’ The few 
surviving Apostles, with their companions, held a fifth Council, 
between the years 84 and 88, ‘ whether at Jerusalem or else- 
‘where is uncertain; wherein the Apostolical Canons were 
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‘drawn up, and some few additions were made to the former 
‘ parts of the whole work.’ Besides these Councils at Jerusalem 
I 
there had been one at Cesarea, about a.p. 64, ‘ when the Apostles 
‘met there to ordain Zacchzus as bishop of that place,’ at which 
the seventh book was first made. It ought to be said that much 
of this is based on what is mentioned in the Constitutions them- 
selves. But of all this Whiston had the deepest, the most 
undoubting conviction. To guard us against being misled by 
extensive learning, and a disposition to speculating and theoriz- 
ing on such subjects, we will add an extract (and every page of 
his volume is in the same strain), by which the perversion of his 
power of estimating the value of evidence may be judged of. He 
says, with the utmost simplicity, of his Council held a.p. 64, 
which he calls the Second Council of the Apostles at Jerusalem— 
‘ This Council not meeting till about the time of Luke’s writing his Acts 
of the Apostles, if not rather before it, we cannot expect an account of 
these, as we have of the /irst. But the Constitutions give us a full and 
distinct, a certain and authentic account of the Acts, both of the first and 
of this second Council; and such an one of this second, as shows it to 
have been the most important Council that ever was held in the Christian 
Church. Since therein was set down in writing, or engraved in box tables’ 
(all this is his own imagination), ‘the Catholic doctrine, or main account 
of the laws, doctrines and rules of the Gospel, formerly delivered to the 
Apostles in Mount Sion after our Lord’s Resurrection, and now written 
down or engraved by the hand of Clement himself, as is most probable, (who 
appears to have been the Apostles’ scribe or amanuensis upon this great 
occasion,) at least, sent by him, principally to the Apestolical Churches, as 
the grand system of the Christian religion; the main rule both of faith 
and practice ; to be preserved by the bishops in their archives, and trans- 
mitted as a sacred Depositum to all future generations,’—Zssay on the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions, p. 113. 


From our Lord’s coming to the Eleven during the forty days 
after His resurrection, and staying with them so long ‘as to 
‘reveal to them all the Laws and Constitutions of Christianity 
‘contained in the book before us,’ he derives ‘a new and most 
‘ powerful argument for the certainty of the fundamental fact 
‘ of Christianity, the resurrection of our blessed Saviour; since 
‘ we see that He did not merely appear suddenly to a few, or to 
‘many fora few minutes only, but that besides those appearances 
‘known by all from the Gospel history.’ He stayed so long 
and often with the Apostles as the giving these Constitutions 
implies. The chronology of S. Paul’s life, and the order of time 
in which the Epistles were written, are determined by Whiston, 
from the same source; for the Apostolical Constitutions having 
been shown to be prior to any book of the New Testament, it 
necessarily followed that all agreements of expression between 
the two were citations out of, or allusions to, the Constitutions 
by the writers of the Epistles; not derived into the Consti- 
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tutions from the Epistles ; and according to the number of such 
citations or allusions, the earlier or later date of each Epistle 
might, he thinks, be correctly inferred ‘upon this reasonable 
‘hypothesis, that the longer any sacred book had been public, 
‘ and the oftener it had therefore been read in the Churches, and 
‘at home, the more would it naturally be fixed in the memories of 
‘ Christians, and the oftener quoted by them upon all occasions.’ 
A tabular view of the dates of the Epistles as settled on this 
principle is given, and the agreements and differences between 
the arrangement thus resulting, and that of other chronologies 
is argued out. On the same principle, every correspondence of 
expression between the Constitutions and the Fathers is alleged 
as an evidence for their knowledge of this Apostolical book or 
a citation from it. 

The publication of Whiston’s book had one good effect; it 
elicited replies from Grabe' and others, which really did con- 
tribute to the elucidation of the history of the Constitutions, 
and materially advanced the true knowledge of the subject. 
Grabe showed that Whiston’s imaginary book of the New Testa- 
ment, the Teaching of the Apostles, ‘ of which we have two 
Arabick copies in the Bodleian Library,’ was an Arabic trans- 
lation of the first five and of part of the sixth book of the Con- 
stitutions, corresponding to the contents of the AZthiopic version. 
He brought out some of those parts which were peculiar to the 
Arabic ; he used all that was then known of a Syriac version, to 
throw light on the history of the interpolations in the Consti- 
tutions, and, which was of most importance, he followed out 
Pearson’s view, and had ready for publication two of the 
elements out of which, as that great divine and scholar had 
suggested, the Constitutions which we now have were made up. 
One of these, the so-called Hippolytean Constitutions, was pub- 
lished from his MS., as we have said, by Fabricius; the other, 
of which Grabe had a transcript, is now printed by Bickell 
from the original in the Library at Vienna. 

After this, till of late years, almost nothing was done to illus- 
trate the subject. Theologians acquiesced in the view that the 
Constitutions were an early compilation, in substance Ante- 
Nicene, but put together, altered, and interpolated to so great an 
extent, that they could only be cited as corroborative testimony 
on points of ancient practice. 

At this time much interest has been awakened in the subject, 
and that among a wider circle than students of theology, by the 
views put out on the subject in the ‘ Age of Hippolytus ;’ and 





1 An Essay upon two Arabic Manuscripts of the Bodleian Library, and that ancient 
book, called the Doctrine of the Apostles, &c., by J. E. Grabe, 1711; and 2d Edition, 
1712, Whiston replied in 1711. After Grabe’s death Hickes published an account 
of Dr. Grabe, and of his MSS., 1712; which contains much curious information. 
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particularly by the beautiful and singularly interesting selection 
from the Coptic and other collections of Canons, under the 
names of the ‘House Book and Law Book of the Ancient 
Church.’ It is impossible for any one who loves simple Chris- 
tian truth and holiness, not to be won by the beauty of these 
extracts; and the thought that by a process of critical discrimi- 
nation we have here presented to us the very code of rules 
according to which Christians lived, and Church ordinances 
were administered, almost in the Apostolic age, is so attractive, 
so seductive, that one is loth to dispel the imagination, or to 
suggest that it may be only adream. As, however, it is most 
important that we should not be misled on such a subject, and 
as there is a danger both that exaggerated views of the value 
and authority of the documents now brought to light may be 
entertained, as well as, on the other hand, that their importance 
and real use may be overlooked by the students of ancient 
Church history, we will endeavour to give such a review of the 
whole subject as may place at least its main facts within the 
reach of our readers. 

As our researches are independent of those of the author of 
the ‘ Age of Hippolytus,’ and our line of thought different, we 
shall pursue the subject without referring further to that work, 
except very occasionally. 


And here, on opening the subject, we must again observe, 
that there are two distinct questions before us: 1. What is the 
original form of the Apostolical Constitutions, as a whole or in 
part, in its text, and its constituent parts? 2. What was the 
authority of those parts, or the whole, when they were originally 
written ? 

It will be more convenient for us first to treat of the second 
question, so far at least as to see what historical evidence 
there is for the existence of any such professedly authoritative 
books of Church Rules; then to examine the history and com- 
ponent parts of the work, from which we shall derive further 
light as to their true character and value. 

And, first, of the historical evidence; it will be observed, 
from the very nature of the work or works, being anyhow col- 
lections of Church Rules, that we might expect to find some 
notice of them in ecclesiastical writers, if they were received by 
them as of authority. 

The following statement on this point was recently made by 
one whose name stands high in public estimation as an authority 
on such subjects :— . 

‘ There was a book in the Ante-Nicene Church, in that age 
‘ which, as a whole, we may call the Apostolic, and of which 
‘ Hippolytus, Origen, and Cyprian, represent the latter part,— 
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‘ there was, among the Christians of those two hundred years, 
‘a book called Apostolic in an eminent sense, as the work of all 
‘the Apostles. It was a book more read than any one of the 
‘ writings of the Fathers, and in Church matters of greater 
‘weight than any other; the book, before the authorities of 
‘ which the bishops themselves bowed, and to which the Churches 
‘ themselves looked up for advice in doubtful cases. And this 
‘ book was not the Bible. It was not even a canonical book, but 
‘as to its form a work of fiction; and, pretending to have 
‘emanated from the Apostles, was excluded by most of the 
‘ Fathers as spurious, from the books of the New Testament.’' 

These statements, indeed, are the exaggerations of an excited 
imagination, which the author himself probably would, on reflec- 
tion, very materially qualify. The words, however, express a 
definite view—they express it with great breadth and clearness 
—and we therefore select them; not having any controversial 
view, but because we wish to give to the view itself, so well 
expressed in them, the most direct contradiction. Let it be 
observed what the proposition in its simplest elements maintains 
—that a book containing Ecclesiastical Rules supposed to be 
derived from the Apostles was extant, was looked up to for 
advice in doubtful cases, was referred to as of greater weight 
than any other, and was held to be of supreme authority in the 
first two centuries of the Church. We affirm that there is no 
evidence whatever—not a shade of evidence—of the existence 
of such a book so looked up and referred to. 

We are free to admit that rules supposed to be derived, 
directly or indirectly, mediately or immediately from the A postles, 
whether apostolical in their actual origin, or in that they were 
developments and applications of apostolic institutions, were held 
to be of absolute authority in the Primitive Church; and were 
continually referred to, and decided controversies ;—but they were 
not reduced to a code or comprised in a book. They were per- 
served in practice, written in the hearts and memories of Chris- 
tians, and handed down by continuous tradition. On the other 
hand, there may have been, many actually were, books pro- 
fessing to contain apostolical appointments; but there is no 
evidence whatever that they were regarded as of authority, but 
much evidence the other way. Whatever these writings may 
have been, they were not authoritative. 

We say this without any controversial view to bias our judg- 
ment. These supposed early collections of Church Rules, on 
the whole, tend to confirm our views of Church discipline, 
practice, worship, and faith. We do not refuse to admit that, 
whatever their authority may be, they may have a value in 





1 Bunsen’s Hippolytus and his Age, vol. ii. p. 220. 
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exhibiting the practices of the early Church, and so is confirming 
the primitive character of our faith and discipline; but we are 
bound to remove the impression that in them we have any 
authoritative collections of the laws of the ancient Church. 

It may be sufficient indeed to state, that there is no reference 
to such a book, no clear evidence of the existence of such a book, 
in any author whatever, till the time of Epiphanius, near the 
end of the fourth century, and he, while expressing his own 
view of the authority of the Constitutions, as he had them, 
distinctly states that they were generally rejected. Now, we 
would observe that in such a case as that which is now before 
us, negative evidence is almost decisive; because if there was 
extant in the primitive Church such an acknowledged collection 
of ecclesiastical rules, bearing on so wide and varied a range 
of questions, affecting personal, domestic, ecclesiastical life—the 
constitution, officers, discipline, worship of the Christians; it is 
almost impossible that it should not have been continually ap- 
pealed to, and that some one of the appeals made to it should 
not have been preserved among the extant remains of the Ante- 
nicene Fathers. We have actual records of the differences and 
difficulties which arose, which that book or books might have 
determined. Yet of such books, their existence, or their con- 
tents, there is not the slightest intimation. 

Besides, the very nature of a collection of laws presents a 
peculiar argument, on the question of its existing as an authori- 
tative document; because a book of laws of disputed authority is 
not a book of laws at all. It may be an obsolete collection, a book 
of ancient laws, interesting only in a literary point of view ; that 
is an intelligible supposition, but it requires some proof, that a 
composition which may have been a work of fiction, and which, 
be it observed (for such a work is extant), is in its form and 
composition unequivocally a fiction, is a collection of laws, which 
was ever, at any time, in force. What we maintain is, that there 
is no evidence of such a book having at any time been received 
as authoritative, and that all historical evidence goes to prove 
the contrary. 

If indeed a person was to look cursorily at such a book as 
Whiston’s and to believe his statements, he would suppose that 
these Constitutions of the Apostles were cited or referred to 
numberless times, by Father after Father, from S. Clement, the 
amanuensis who drew them up, without almost any exception, 
down to the Nicene period; that indeed they were referred to in 
that period even more than the Bible itself; page after page of 
his work is filled with citations from the Fathers, which he calls 
references to the Constitutions, with references to the places of 
the Constitutions supposed to be cited, in a parallel column, and 
with his own observations on them; occupying nearly the whole 
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of an octavo volume of above 700 pages. But what is the fact ? 
why, that not one of these thousands of passages, except those 
from later writers, refers to the Apostolical Constitutions at 
all; not one of them assumes the form of a citation, not one of 
them indicates even the existence of a book of such a kind. They 
consist, first, of passages which correspond in expression, more 
or less, with the Constitutions; but the slightest comparison of 
the place shows that the expressions are such as any two writers 
might use, or which the Constitution-maker is quite as likely to 
have borrowed from the Father, or which, like the two stories 
of the Pheenix in 8. Clement’s Epistle and the Constitutions, 
are of evidently independent origin. In respect of cases of 
this kind, the same principle of arguing by which the ingenious 
theorist inferred that a correspondence of expression between 
the Constitutions and the New Testament proved that the 
Apostles in writing their Epistles were citing the Constitu- 
tions, is equally available in the case of the Fathers; and 
afforded to Mr. Whiston infallible evidence of the truth of his 
view. He had, we ought to say, probably one real case of 
citations from the Constitutions, in the interpolations of S. Igna- 
tius, which he held to be genuine, which are taken from the 
Constitutions, more probably than the Constitutions from them. 
Secondly, there are in the Fathers innumerable allusions to the 
customs of the Church, to the forms of worship, religious cere- 
monials, pious practices, which the Christians of those times 
observed ; very many of these practices are embodied in the 
Constitutions; and every instance of this kind of correspondence 
was regarded by Mr. Whiston as an allusion to his Apostolical 
book, although there is not in any one instance a shadow of 
evidence of there being such a book, or indeed any written 
collection of Church customs whatever. ‘The actual practices 
of the Christians only are noticed. Thirdly, in the case of 
precepts, moral or religious, for Christians generally, or for any 
particular class; such as are found, in substance, in every 
writer on practical religion, which abound in the early Fathers, 
and with which the Constitutions are replete, being in number- 
less instances only Scriptural precepts expressed in other terms ; 
every case of such a precept, if found in both, is held to be a 
reference by the writer to this book. On Whiston’s principle, no 
clergyman could preach a practical sermon, without many unequi- 
vocal, though certainly unconscious, citations from this ancient 
book. Lastly, the Fathers, as is well known, are continually 
referring to Apostolical tradition, to the preaching, the teaching, 
the appointments, the orders, the rules of the Apostles, to the 
Rule of the Church, the Faith of the Church, and the like :— 
didacxaria dmoctodiKny: Takis, Svatakes, Svatayal, Sivatdy- 
pata TOV atTocTOAkwy: évTorAal, mpootdypata, Tapddoats, 
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mapadocers atrootoniKal: Sivatd£ers edayyedtKal: mapddocis 
evayyedtxy, evayyeALKOV KIjpUYYpLa, KipYy“a TOV aTrogTOAwY, 
éxkrnovactixn SiwacKaria, Kavav ths adnOelas, Kavav Tis 
mlaTews, KavOV THS NeLTOURYlas, vouLma Tod SeaTroTOV, Tapay- 
yérpara, didaxy, Sidayal tav arocrédwv: every word of this 
kind, every cognate word, every instance of verb or substantive 
which refers to evangelical or apostolical teaching, whether that 
teaching is found written in Holy Scripture or was otherwise 
delivered to the Church, was set down by Mr. Whiston to be an 
allusion to the Constitutions. 

Since Whiston’s time, however, two passages have come to 
light, belonging to the Antenicene period, which have been 
supposed to indicate the existence and acknowledged authority 
of a written collection of apostolical appointments and Church 
rules, which really belong to the same class as these, but which 
we will examine more at length. The first is in a fragment of 
S. Ireneus, first printed by Pfaff in 1715,’ on the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, which begins with the words, ‘ Those who have 
‘ traced up the second appointments of the Apostles (oi tais dSevté- 
* pais TOV aTrocTONwV wardteot mapnkorovOnKoTes), know that 
‘ our Lord instituted a new oblation in the new Dispensation, 
‘ according to the words of the prophet Malachi,’ &c. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that when the ‘ appointments of 
the Apostles’ are mentioned here, written documents are referred 
to. Indeed, the very word mapnxodovOynxotes implies the con- 
trary ; the appointments of which Irenzus is speaking were such 
as persons became acquainted with, as of apostolical origin, not 
by reading them in a book, but by investigations, by ‘tracing’ and 
‘following’ them out. The appointments referred to as the ‘second 
appointments,’ seem to be those which the Apostles made after 
their first and more elementary institutions. The expression con- 
tains an obvious reference to the words of §. Paul; when after 
divers directions to the Corinthian Christians, he says (1 Cor. 
xi. 34), ‘And the rest I will set in order when I come;’ the 
Greek words being, td Nowra, ws dv Ow, Siata~owa. They 
are those after-appointments which gradually became necessary 
as the Churches grew into form; rules and ordinances of divine 
service ; regulations for the orders and relations of the Christian 
ministry, for the internal administration of the Churches. The 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus show the many points in which 
such appointments were necessary. It was to these after- 
appointments, which were embodied in the usage of the aposto- 
lical Churches, and known to have been of apostolical appoint- 





* Whiston noticed this fragment, and argued largely on it, in the second edition 
of his book, ‘8. Clement’s and S. Irenzeus’ Vindication of the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions,’ &c. 1716. 
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ment, that S. Irenzeus appeals in evidence of the institution of 
the Oblation in the Holy Eucharist by our Lord. It is, how- 
ever, not impossible that they may have been called ‘ second 
appointments,’ by way of contrast to those appointments which 
are contained in the written monuments of the Apostles. 

The other passage we referred to, which has been supposed to 
indicate the existence of such a written record of Church laws, 
occurs in the work against all Heresies, now attributed to 
S. Hippolytus. The writer (book ix. c. 11, p. 284) there speaks 
of Zephyrinus as an ‘uneducated, illiterate man, unacquainted 
with the Church regulations’ (dvépa idioérnv cal aypapparov Kal 
aT@eipov TOV ExkrAnoiacTiKaV bpwv). This, however, does not at 
all show that the rules of the Church were embodied in any 
written code, but rather the contrary ; had they been so written, 
it would have been an easy matter to have known them; if, on 
the contrary, they were for the most part unwritten, embodied 
in practice, and preserved in memory, a man who took little 
interest in sacred things, of inaccurate mind, and defective in 
moral apprehension, might easily be ignorant of them. But this 
part of the subject is sufficiently important to be treated more at 
length; and a fuller view of it is necessary for appreciating the 
truth of the whole matter before us. 


One of the most remarkable peculiarities of the Christian 
Dispensation, considered in respect of its documents, is the 
absence of any formal written code—whether of practical 
precepts, or of credenda, or of ritual, or of Church rules. This 
peculiarity seems to belong to it as the Dispensation of the 
Spirit. The moral law, under the new covenant, is ‘ put into 
the heart and written in the mind;’ the broad outlines are 
sketched in blessings and woes; or in detached precepts—often 
apparently exaggerated, or in terms contradictory: they are 
filled in by exhortations, by warnings, by examples; they find 
their mutual reconcilement, and are carried out in detail, through 
the working of the Spirit in the individual soul, and the diffusive 
judgments of the Christian body. There was no methodized 
code of Christian morality published by the Author of our 
religion : it was instilled at various times, and in divers manners ; 
written by the Spirit in the hearts of the Apostles; it was 
manifested to the first converts by the words, and still more by 
the examples of their teachers; it showed itself in the whole 
texture of the sacred books. 

Doctrinal truths, again, were also communicated, in various 
ways, to His disciples, from Him who is the Truth; and 
impressed, recalled, illumined in their minds, by the Holy 
Spirit, who brought His words to their remembrance, taught 
them all things, and led them into the whole truth; by them it 
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was communicated to their converts, not all at once or in one 
formula—for that were impossible—but by repeated teaching, 
by daily inculcation, in divers Churches and at divers times, to 
simple Christians, and to those who were themselves to teach 
others ; and they who received it were to be themselves led into 
the full knowledge of it and to keep it, by the Holy Ghost which 
was given them. To embody the Christian faith in one formu- 
lary of words is manifestly impossible. The utmost the Church 
could do was-to take the main points of its faith, those which 
formed the centre, as it were, around which the rest grew, and 
to embody these in symbols, which, after all, could but be 
regarded as heads, sketches, brief hints, of that great body of 
doctrine which the Christians held. Hence the diversities of 
these heads amid their agreement. They agree in embodying 
certain main doctrines, and in some degree in the mode of 
expression, yet each contains something which is not in the 
others, indicating the existence of a great body of doctrine 
spread through the whole Church, which was too extensive, too 
deep, too subtle, to be confined ina short form of words. The 
faith dwelt by the Spirit in the Church. It was indicated by 
portions, by aspects, by varied forms of expression, which, 
through their very diversities and seeming inconsistencies, 
showed the depth and extent of that ‘ knowledge and wisdom,’ 
that science and philosophy, which they failed to exhaust. Thus 
was faith guarded without being confined; guided and pro- 
tected without being cramped ; the articles of creeds, by their 
very diversity, showing that they were indexes of, not substi- 
tutes for, ideas; aids to the Christian mind in learning the 
great realities, and preservatives against erring in them. 

The case was the same with the early Services. It does not 
seem as if, at first, anything more than the simple outlines of 
a ritual were given, fixing the few essential parts, and leaving 
the rest free. The very diversities of order in parts of the 
Liturgies is a sign of this: still more the variations of expres- 
sion; and, so far as we can judge from history and extant 
remains, these variations were greater in the early than in the 
later ages. It would seem as if from the beginning there was 
some settled plan, so that the people knew what was to be 
done, where they were to join; the order and the substance of 
the services was settled. There was a well-known combination 
of thanksgiving and blessing, to which the people responded 
by an accustomed Amen;' there was a settled, ‘ delivered,’ form 
of commemorating the Institution of the Eucharist ;? there were 
requests, deprecations, intercessions, thanksgivings, as the 
Apostle prescribed.’ Thus much and more we may trace in the 





1 1 Oor. xiv. 16. 2 Tbid. xi. 23. 2 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. 
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Epistles. The objects of the requests, the evils to be depre- 
cated, the persons for whom intercession should be made, and 
the subjects of thanksgiving, were in the main fixed; beyond 
this it was left to the discretion and prayerful spirit of the Bishop 
of each Church, to choose the expressions, to enlarge the sub- 
jects, to extend or contract the fulness of his prayers. The out- 
lines and general character being thus fixed, the evils of what 
moderns understand by extempore prayer were avoided, and yet 
a freedom allowed, which was restrained by the awe and reve- 
rence, the age, and we may hope the ordinarily sobered character 
of the Bishops. Hence we read in §. Justin Martyr,’ that the 
celebrant prayed and gave thanks, 607 dvvayis avdt@. Hence, 
as it would seem, the numerous written liturgical forms of early 
ages, of which Mone has brought together so many—the Bishop, 
in process of time, naturally writing down for his own occasional 
or permanent use what had previously been said only. Hence, 
probably, the prevalent practice of Bishops composing Missz 
for their Churches. Indeed, the transition to settled written 
forms is indicated by the Canon in the African Collection,’ of 
the latter part, probably, of the fourth century, that no one 
should use prayers which had not been previously approved. 
The next feature was the gradual adoption of the Liturgies of 
the greater Churches by those that were subject to them, and 
the permanence and uniformity of ritual which followed. We 
will only observe by the way, as a consequence from this, that if 
a form were now found which professed to be the fixed, written 
formal Liturgy of any Church, or any number of Churches, in 
the Antenicene period, the very fact of its professing to be such 
would throw the strongest suspicion on its genuineness. We 
may say that there were no such fixed, written Liturgies in the 
early Antenicene period at least, and that therefore we cannot 
possibly recover them. 

Lastly, of Laws, with which we are now most immediately 
concerned. In this respect, the freedom of the Gospel Dispen- 
sation is most distinguished. It is a Dispensation of universal 
adaptation; designed to extend to every climate, in every age, 
under every variety of race, of national life and character, and of 
civil institutions; accordingly, its settled, fundamental, necessary 
rules are few and simple; it establishes principles rather than 
rules; the very regulations which Apostles made were in many 
instances of local, temporary use only. Hence they were not 
the same in all Churches. It is sufficiently notorious that dif- 
ferent Churches observed different rules, and, as there is every 
reason to believe, did so, as in the case of the time of celebrating 
Easter, owing to different rules given by Apostles. There was 
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of course a disposition to uniformity where there was no reason 
for diversity, as S. Paul says, ‘And so ordain I in all Churches ;’ 
and ‘as [have given orders in the Church of Galatia, so do ye;’ 
and ‘if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither have the Churches of God.’' Again, besides 
the institutions of our Blessed Lord Himself, there are appoint- 
ments which we have every reason to believe immutable, from 
their sacramental character, their intimate connexion with 
Christian life, their universality, and the fact that they appear 
to have been regarded as immutable by the whole Church; but 
even these are variable in their circumstances, and what we may 
call their accidents. The Apostles, we repeat, gave no formal 
written codes of rules to their Churches. They made regulations 
for them, which embodied principles; these regulations were 
guarded through the number and independence of the Churches, 
which checked, corrected, informed each the other. In each 
Church they were preserved as customs. ‘ Si legem expostules,’ 
says Tertullian (De Cor. Mil. c.4), ‘nullam leges. TZraditio tibi 
presribetur auctria, consuetudo confirmatria, fides obsercatrix. This 
is, and must be the case, more or less, in every society. You find 
numberless societies in which there are few or no written rules. 
All their regulations are maintained by mutual understanding, 
—recognised, practised, remembered. ‘This is most true of what 
we distinctively call ‘the rules of Society ;’ they are not, they 
cannot be, confined in a written code; they elude formal state- 
ment, and exhaust any attempt to enumerate them. This is the 
case with all societies in simple times, or in young or nascent asso- 
ciations, in which there is an energetic principle of vigorous life; 
written rules seem rather records of what is dead, or the conse- 
quences of mutual misunderstanding. And even where there are 
some written rules, nay, ever so complete a system, there must be 
a large and floating appendage of generally understood interpreta- 
tion, of acknowledged practice or precedent, unwritten, but known 
and allowed by all. The common law of England in its early 
state, the customs of particular localities even now, are obvious 
instances. The customs of a manor, never yet committed to 
writing, and at all events known and acted upon by those who 
cannot read, are as well remembered and as accurately deter- 
mined in their several mutual modifications, apparent oppo- 
sition, and diversified application, as if, nay much more than if, 
they were written down. Language fails to express, in the 
compass of ordinary propositions, those many qualifications 





1 1 Cor. vii. 17; xvi. 1; xi. 16. See alsoiv.17. ‘Timothy,’ ‘ who shall bring 
you into remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, as I teach every where in 
every Church; and xiv. 83, 36: ‘As in all Churches of the saints;’ and in 
reproof of their self-chosen ways: ‘What? came the word of God out from you! 
or came it unto you only ?’ 
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which the mind retains, and has ready to apply at every 
emergency, and which precedent has fixed. A very simple 
rule, if drawn out with all its modifications, qualifications, 
applications, swells into a volume. A society may long act on 
and use laws without a consciousness of their complicated 
character. When a difficulty of interpretation or application 
arises, a specific rule must.be made, and this probably will be 
committed to writing. But each such rule presupposes innu- 
merable unwritten antecedents. Such appears, from all we see 
in the New Testament and the history of the Church, to have 
been the condition of the Christian societies. They had re- 
ceived their constitution from their first founders; this was of 
their essence; they had received also certain fundamental rules 
respecting sacramental ordinances, for religious worship, and 
for mutual subordination ; they had had a character impressed on 
them in the principles which they had received—principles of 
faith, morals, government. These were sacredly guarded; they 
were the inheritance of the Church, which her pastors dili- 
gently preserved. From time to time, new cases arose, and 
questions about the interpretation or gree of old rules ; if 
there was a difficulty in settling these by the aid of analogy, or 
of admitted principles, neighbouring Churches were consulted, 
usages were compared, the point was ruled, subject to such revi-_ 
sion and reversal as after-knowledge showed to be necessary. 
This was the origin of the Canons of Councils, or the determi- 
nations of particular Bishops or Churches, when the rise of 
questions among themselves made a decision necessary, or they 
were appealed to, to settle the difficulties of other Churches; and 
these were accordingly called $po:; they were in writing or not, 
as the case might be; if in writing, embodied sometimes in a 
letter from a Council or a Bishop, sometimes in a decree to one 
or several Churches. But the notion of a Code of Ecclesias- 
tical Law—of a body of regulations which should fix in written 
rules the entire system of the Church, the free, generous, tradi- 
tional, yet living scheme of the Church’s practice, is inconsistent 
with the whole character of ancient Christianity; so incon- 
sistent, that decided and unequivocal evidence is necessary to 
establish it, and to show that any documents professing to be 
such a code, are other than fictions—whether they profess to 
include the whole body of Church discipline, or only a consider- 
able part—whether hes profess to be of authority over the 


whole Church, which is in the highest degree self-contradic- 
tory, or the constitutions of any one of the great Churches of 
Alexandria, or Rome, or Antioch. 
But we are not placed in the difficult position of having to 
balance antecedent improbability and positive evidence; of hay- 
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ing to choose between contradicting the conclusions of reason, or 
the stubborn authority of facts—for facts remarkably coincide 
with the view we have given. There is, we repeat, no evidence 
whatever of the existence of any written body of authoritative 
Church rules in the Antenicene period. 


We shall first give those statements of ancient writers which 
really do refer to written documents extant in the early Church, 
and which bear, or seem to bear, or have been thought to bear, 
on the subject before us. The whole of those passages, which 
are accumulated by Whiston, where we meet with such expres- 
sions as ‘ commandments, injunctions, appointments, rules, pre- 
cepts, the apostolical or the ecclesiastical rule,’ and the like, 
down to those of the Nicene Canons, speaking in the singular 
(if herein we may differ from great authorities) of ‘the Rule of 
the Church,’ refer to the common customary law, if we may so 
call it, of the Church,—whether, like our own common law, it 
pervaded the whole Church, or was, like customary law, pecu- 
liar to some particular Church,—of which such parts only, and 
that accidentally, were in writing. We shall then examine the 
works themselves, and see what internal evidence they afford 
for or against their being what they have been said to be. 

The first reference to a written document which could be 
supposed to allude to any portion or element of the Constitu- 
tions, is in Origen, in his 16th Homily on Leviticus, written in 
the first half of the third century, now extant only in Latin. 
He is speaking of the Christian order of fasting, and says,— 
* Sed est et alia adhuc religiosa (jejunandi ratio), cujus laus quo- 
‘rundam Apostolorum literis predicatur. Invenimus enim in 
‘ quodam libello ab Apostolis dictum: Beatus est qui etiam 
‘ jejunat pre eo ut alat pauperem. Hujus jejunium valde accep- 
‘tum est apud Deum et revera digne satis: imitatur enim Illum, 
‘ qui animam suam posuit pro fratribus suis.’ There was then 
a work, ‘a little book,’ which bore the name of some ‘ Apostles,’ 
out of which Origen cited these words. But neither these words, 
nor any which could be supposed to be intended by the writer, 
are to be found in any documents, Constitutions, or Canons, 
that have as yet been discovered; though rules, embodying the 
principle, are, as is natural, repeatedly given.? All we would 
further observe is, that the book cited was a small one—that it 
is not spoken of as a work of any recognised authority—nor 





1It may be considered whether the expression, 6 xaywy, in Canons ix. x. xiii. 
xv. of the Council of Nice, means generally the rule of the Church, or a specific 
Canon. 

2 See the Apostolical Constitution, v. 1, which might have been an amplification 
of this idea. 
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even as representing apostolical or ecclesiastical ordinances. 
Indeed the contrary seems almost certain. It is not at all likely 
that Origen would have spoken in these terms of a well-known 
and authoritative body of Church rules. 

We find in a work of later date, falsely bearing the name of 
S. Cyprian, De Aleatoribus, a citation from the Doctrine Apo- 
stolorum, amongst citations from the Epistles of S. Paul; ‘ Et in 
‘ Doctrinis Apostolorum ; “ si quis fratrum delinquit in ecclesia, 
‘ et non paret legi; hic nec colligatur donec peenitentiam agat, 
‘et non recipiatur, ne inquinetur et impediatur oratio vestra.” 
This citation again is not to be found in any of the documents 
as yet known.’ There was a well-known book called by this 
name, ‘ The Doctrine or Doctrines of the Apostles,’ but it was, 
as we shall afterwards more fully show, on the whole, a book of 
— teaching, and not of authority, as a collection of Church 
rules. 

The next statements, after Origen’s, bearing on the subject, 
are found in the early part of the fourth century; they occur 
in the lists of Sacred Books given by Eusebius and by S. Atha- 
nasius. In the well-known list of Eusebius, after the enumera- 
tion of the allowed and the disputed books, we read :? ‘ And in 
‘the class of spurious books (vé@0v) should be placed the Book 
‘of the Acts of Paul, and what is called the Shepherd, and the 
‘ Revelation of Peter; and besides them the Epistle that is cir- 
‘culated under the name of Barnabas, and what are called the 
‘ Teachings of the Apostles’ (kai tév arooTédwy ai Aeyopevat 
didaya/). The place of these dvdaya in this classification shows 
that they were not regarded as heretical, but were read amongst 
Catholic Christians (which is the reason Eusebius gives for 
enumerating them in this list), but were not genuine works of 
the Apostles. Eusebius, like the Pseudo-Cyprian, speaks of the 
work in the plural; Ruffinus, in translating this passage, uses 
the singular (‘ Doctrina que dicitur Apostolorum’), as Athana- 
sius does in the words we are about to cite. 

In his Thirty-ninth Festal Epistle, of which a part only is 
extant, S. Athanasius enumerates the books of the Sacred Canon, 
with the view of putting his people on their guard against here- 
tical works. After giying a list of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, just as we have them,’ and after marking them off from 
all others, he proceeds: ‘ But, for greater exactness, I am bound 
‘to add also, that besides these, there are other books, not admitted 
‘into the Canon indeed, but appointed of the Fathers to be read 





1 See the Apost. Const. ii. 37, 38, 39, where much to this effect occurs ; which 
might have been an amplification of it. 
? Hist. Eccl. iii. 25. 
* Op. 8, Athan. i. 963. ed. Ben. 
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‘ by those that are just coming over to us, and wish to be in- 
‘ structed in the doctrine of godliness; the Wisdom of Solomon, 
‘and the Wisdom of Sirach, and Esther, and Judith, and 
‘ Tobias, and what is called the Teaching of the Apostles, 
‘ (S:day7) Kadouuérn THv atroctéXwv), and the Shepherd.’ He 
adds, that whilst the books he had before mentioned were in 
the Canon, and these latter were read, there was no place for 
apocryphal books, which were the invention of heretics. 

The way in which this work is mentioned; the other books 
with hee it is classed; the use to which it was applied, viz. 
for the reading of converts, in order to their instruction ‘in the 
doctrine of godliness ;’ the fact that there is no hint whatever 
of its being a body of Church rules, to which all deferred,—seem 
to indicate almost certainly that it was not at all a work of that 
kind; though it may have contained matter respecting ecclesi- 
astical regulations of an unauthoritative and practical character. 

Again, we read, in a list of sacred books in Ruffinus, on the 
Creed, § 36: ‘It is to be known, however, that there are also 
‘ other books which are not called canonical, but ecclesiastical 
‘ books by our Fathers, as the Wisdom of Solomon.... the 
‘ Wisdom of the Son of Sirach.... the Book of Tobias, and 
‘ Judith, and the Books of the Maccabees. In the New Tes- 
‘ tament, the book which is called that of the Shepherd, or of 
* Hermas; that which is called the Two Ways, or the Judgment 
‘ of Peter; a.l which they willed should be read in the Churches, 
‘ but not adduced to establish the doctrines of the faith.’ 

It will be seen that Ruffinus’ list nearly agrees with that of 
S. Athanasius, and that he keeps these sacred books distinct 
from the large class of apocryphal works among which the next 
age placed them. But the Doctrina Apostolorum, which he 
himself had found in Eusebius, and expressed carefully in the 
singular in his own translation, disappears here, and the ‘ Two 
Ways, or the Judgment of Peter,’ comes in its place. We should 
naturally be disposed to identify these, and to consider this 
another name for the Doctrina; but of that presently. We are 
0 ascertaining the authority of these aa tq not identifying 
them. 

And we apprehend that we may safely infer, that thus far 
there is no evidence of the existence of any authoritative book 
or books of Church rules in the first four centuries. The only 
plausible supposition is, that the Doctrina Apostolorum was of 
that kind; but the fact of its being classed with such books as 
it is, and its being designed for the use of Catechumens, seems 
quite to exclude it. 

We now, however, come to evidence of the existence of our 
Constitutions towards the close of the fourth century (A.D. 736) 
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in the writings of S. Epiphanius. We must premise what seems 
to be the generally admitted view with respect to the eight 
books of Constitutions, that the substance of the first six books 
originally formed a distinct work, as they are found in Oriental 
versions, in Arabic, Aithiopic, and Syriac, bearing the title of 
the Didascalia of the Apostles, or the Catholic Didascalia ; the 
remainder, the last two books (and perhaps parts of others), 
having been made up of smaller portions combined together, 
and altered in order to their combination. Now, in Epiphanius, 
we clearly identify this work, the main body of the present 
Constitutions, by several citations made by him from the first 
five books, though from a text differing from that which we 
have; and we have also Epiphanius’s distinct statement of his 
own views respecting the authority of the book which he is 
citing. 

In Heer. 45, n. 5, he says: ‘ The Apostles also say in what 
is called the S:ara£is—the Constitution ;’ citing, in somewhat 
different form, our Constitutions. In Her. 70, n. 10: ‘ And to 
‘ prove this the Audiani allege (wrongly) the Constitution (d:a- 
‘ rafts) of the Apostles, which is a disputed book with the 
‘ generality of Christians, but is not to be rejected (odcav év . 
‘auiréxt@ Tois ToAdois, GAN ovK addxuyov). For the entire 
‘ canonical order is contained in it, and no point of the faith is 
‘ misstated, nor yet of the confession, nor of the ecclesiastical 
‘ administration, and the rule, and the faith.’ This is followed 
by a citation directly contradictory to our present text. In 
other places he cites the work thus (ib. n. 11, 12), ‘The Apostles 
say :’ and the like: in one (80. 7), 6 Ocios Noyos says: in another 
(75. 6), ‘ And if it is right to allege the passage of the Consti- 
tution of the Apostles.’ 

In Epiphanius, then, we have evidence of the existence of the 
Constitutions, of the commonly received opinion respecting them, 
and of hisown. But the opinion of Epiphanius on a point of this 
kind is not of much weight. He was anything but a critical or a 
discerning writer. He is of more use in that he states what the 
opinions of others were, as to the character of the work. It was, 
as he plainly states, a book of questionable authority with the 
great body of Christians, and he himself only says he does not 
think it ought to be rejected. His testimony is more valuable 
in that he attests that the book gives a true picture of the faith, 
and of the ecclesiastical discipline and system, which it might do 
without being an apostolical, or even an authoritative book. 
That it was not a work of recognised authority is certain, be- 
cause he states explicitly that it was not, though esteeming it 
himself. As we have before said, a code of laws must, by the 
very force of the terms, be a work of acknowledged authority, 
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generally recognised ; and the Constitutions were not such even 
on the statement of one most disposed to esteem them. That 
the book so called is a literary composition intended to depict, 
as if of an apostolical original, actually existing regulations, is a 
very probable opinion. But it lessens the weight of the authority 
of the collection, in such degree as we suppose the writer to give 
a limited view, or a distorted one. 

Again, we find two citations, intended apparently to be from 
this collection, our present Constitutions, in a work to which 
we shall refer presently, the Opus Imperfectum of 8. Chrysos- 
tom, as it is falsely called, on S. Matthew; one of which cites 
the eighth book, proving that at the time that book, or those 
words were written (for they may be an interpolation), the col- 
lection was made into eight books; the other is a citation of a 
passage which is not in our text. This is the evidence respect- 
ing the Constitutions. 

After these we may place the statement of a later writer, 
whose work, called and being a Synopsis of Holy Scripture, 
passes under the name of Athanasius, and is included among the 
treatises of doubtful genuineness in the editions of that Father's 
works, but which, at least as respects this list of Sacred Books, 
is confessedly spurious, and is placed by Fabricius in the middle 
of the fifth century, and by some recent writers as late as the 
tenth, being regarded as based on the stichometries which we 
shall mention next. In this work we find a list of the disputed 
books differing so widely from that of the Synodal Epistle, that 
Tillemont, in maintaining that the Synopsis was the work of 
S. Athanasius, was obliged to say that this list was an inter- 
polation. It includes ‘ the Travels of Peter, the Travels of Jchn, 
‘the Travels of Thomas, the Gospel according to Thomas, the 
‘ Doctrine of the Apostles, the Clementia, out of which what is 
‘ more true and divinely inspired has been selected and inter- 
‘ preted,’ &. We observe that the KAnpévtia first appears 
here, together with these several grossly spurious books ; it is 
plain that the list of uncanonical writings contains a class of 
books of very much lower character than the lists of the fourth 
century; and it would seem that the few old books which 
alone Eusebius and Athanasius mentioned, had, in the course 
of time, sunk considerably in esteem, and were put on a level 
with books which, in the Nicene period, were held as of much 
less account. We cite the passage for its mention of the Doc- 
trina Apostolorum; of the Clementia we shall speak again. 

Again, there are extant two ancient catalogues of canonical 
and spurious books, in which these writings occur, which may 
further aid us in seeing what they were. 

The first is the old Stichometry at the end of Nicephorus’s 
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Chronography ; that is, the list of books, with the number of 
lines in each, according to the established mode of copying 
in line. This list is the same as that of the Pseudo-Athanasius 
just cited; and their agreement is an argument with Fabricius 
for setting the date of the Stichometry earlier than the time of 
Nicephorus; and with Credner, for supposing that the Synopsis 
is based on the Stichometry ; it is extant in Greek, and also in 
a Latin Translation at the end of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Anastasius the Librarian, which is of value as confirming the 
correctness of the number of oriyor in the, case of each particular 
work. 


* APOCRYPHAL BOOKS. 


‘The Travels of Peter . . . . «© «© «. « « + « 2,800 lines. 
The TravelaofJohn . ... + + «© « « « « &,500 ,, 
The TravelsofThomas ......... . 1,600 ,, 
The Gospel according to Thomas . Js ae aoe 
The Teaching of the Apostles (Doctrina Apostolorum) 200 ,, 
Of Clement (KAnpevros, i.e. the Teaching of Clement) 2,600! 

Of Ignatius, Polycarp, and Hermas.’ 


Another list, without the number of lines, is as follows:— 


‘The History of James. 

The Revelation of Peter. 

The Journeys and Teachings (d:dayai) of the Apostles (we would draw 
attention to the plural). 

The Epistle of Barnabas. 

The Acts of Paul. 

The Revelation of Paul, 

The Doctrine of Clement. 

The Doctrine of Ignatius, 

The Doctrine of Polycarp. 

The Gospel according to Barnabas. ' 

The Gospel according to Matthias.’ 


We bring these lists together because of their illustrating 
each other; only adding, that so far as the number of orixou 
can be a guide to us—which, from the irregularity of the length 
of the etixor, it can only be somewhat uncertainly—the Doctrina 
Apostolorum was shorter than the Book of Canticles, which had 
280 or/xor, and the Clementis Doctrina as long as the Gospel of 
S. Luke. Grabe conjectured, and we think very justly, that the 
Clementia and Doctrina Clementis were the same, and were the 
then received form of the early portion of the Constitutions ; 
on that view they are the dvata&es cited by Epiphanius, which, 
in his time, about a.p. 400, were rejected by most, but were 
included in the later and larger lists of apocryphal books, toge- 
ther with the Travels of the Apostles, &c., which had not been 





1 There is some doubt about this reading, some make it 6,000. 
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of sufficient esteem to be mentioned in the lists of Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and Ruffinus. Grabe thought that the Doctrina 
Apostolorum, and the other Doctrine, were some of the various 
tracts which were made up into the eight books. It was this 
catalogue which suggested that view to Bishop Pearson. What 
the Doctrina Apostolorum was, we think we may see more 
clearly hereafter. 

What, then, is the result? There is no single citation out 
of, no single reference to, any written collection of authorita- 
tive Constitutions, in any writer of the first four centuries. 
Whilst there are innumerable evidences of the existence of an 
understood system of Church government and regulations, there 
is no trace whatever of any Church rules being embodied as an 
authoritative code, or committed to writing, except in the 
letters of Bishops, Canons of Councils, or other similar detached 
forms. Of the books which might be supposed to contain such 
collections, one, the Doctrina Apostolorum, was not recognised as 
of such a kind; and the chief part of the Constitutions which 
we now have, though in a different form, and a different text, ex- 
isted, but was not held to be of authority, and indeed contained 
matter opposed to the practice of the Universal Church. 

If, then, any works did exist, as it seems certain from extant 
remains that they did, bearing the semblance of Church rules, 
we must hold that they were private compositions, or represen- 
tations of some local and temporary customs, or mere fictions. 
And the examination of the works themselves will confirm this 
view. 

It will appear, we think, as we proceed, that persons wrote 
books professing to be the appointments of the Apostles, in 
which they depicted, but rhetorically and fancifully, as writers 
of fiction would do, the practice of the Church, as in their own 
judgment it was, or, perhaps, ought to be. Hence, if we could 
recover the writings in question in their original primitive form, 
we should not be able to rely on them as representing to us the 
true state of the Church, any more than we could infer from 
the Acts of Paul and Thecla that women ordinarily baptized. 
Epiphanius, indeed, might be alleged as endorsing their state- 
ments, but his expressions are too general to be pressed very 
closely ; especially as in one of the places which he cites, the 
Constitutions (according to his copies) directly contradicted the 
practice of the universal Church. The very autographs of the 
writers, then, could we recover them, would deserve no higher 
authority than that which is due to the composers of fictions, 
and of Utopias, to whom there attaches a general want of con- 
fidence. It is necessary to receive all their assertions with 
caution; to check them by the testimony of writers of known 
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authority ; and to give them only the place of subsidiary or con- 
firmatory witnesses. 

The result of our investigations thus far, as to the authority of 
any collections of so-called A postolical ordinances, may materially 
lessen the interest with which we enter upon the next part of 
our subject—the inquiry what the primary forms of these works 
were, and how far we now possess the means of restoring them 
to their original state. Still that inquiry is not unimportant; 
because these works, if ancient (and with their text unaltered), 
might, as we have said, have an indirect historical value, as 
showing incidentally, and in correspondence with other evidence, 
the practices or views of their own day. 


We have already stated what is the generally received view 
on the subject, as a whole; namely, that the entire work, our 
Eight Books of Apostolical Constitutions, consists, first, of a 
long work, the original, the first six of these books, and, then, 
of several shorter tracts on kindred subjects, dovetailed together, 
and occupying the rest of the collection. That the work is thus 
made up of divers tracts, is clear from the general want of in- 
ternal unity, method, or connexion; the difference of style in 
the various portions, and sometimes statements almost contra- 
dictory ; the same topics being treated over again in different 
places; besides a formal conclusion at the end of the sixth book, 
and other indications of their being distinct works joined toge- 
ther. The suspicions which these internal marks suggest, are 
established by our finding these several portions actually exist- 
ing as distinct works. 

The first and largest portion, the first six books, is already 
known to be extant in Syriac, in AXthiopic, and in Arabic, not 
made into separate books, but divided into chapters, differing in 
their divisions, and with some dislocation of their varicus parts 
in the several versions. It bears the name of the Catholic 
Didascalia, or the Didascalia of the Apostles; this seems to 
have been its proper name; and it is that which we shall use 
in speaking of it. 

Further, the substance of the first portion of the seventh 
book is extant in Greek, in the d:atafecs, printed by Bickell 
from the Vienna MS. so often referred to by Grabe. This we 
believe may be the Doctrina Apostolorum, Aiday7 taév ’Arroaré- 
wv, of Athanasius and Eusebius; the Duw View, or Judgment 
of Peter, of Ruffinus. In embodying it in the Constitutions, 
the compiler has omitted the latter portion, on Ecclesiastical 
Offices, and robbed the former of all those parts which gave it 
its dramatic character as an actual conference of the Apostles. 

An earlier form of the eighth book is extant as a separate 
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work, in Greek, but without the chapter, that was apparently 
introduced by a compiler to connect it with the rest when it 
was embodied with them; itself being demonstrably made up of 
divers shorter pieces. From this collection being connected 
with the name of Hippolytus, and a portion of it being probably 
written by him, we shall call these the Hippolytean Collection. 

Thus we have three of the components of our Constitutions, 
—the Didascaly, which forms the bulk of the work; the Due 
Vie; the Hippolytean Constitutions. The remaining elements 
are—a list of Bishops ordained by the Apostles; a Collection 
of prayers and ritual forms, in the latter part of the seventh 
book, which appear, from several signs, to be separate works 
joined on to each other. 

Lastly, it must be stated, that in the various forms of these 
works, or parts of them which appear now in versions, or are 
cited by ancient authors, there are portions which are not 
included in our eight books; ¢.g. in the short collections in 
Coptic and /Ethiopic, corresponding to the Hippolytean, there 
is much matter that does not appear there; and there are por- 
tions of the Didascaly (the first six books) in Athiopic and 
Arabic, which are not in the Greek in our eight books. ‘The 
eight books, then, are made up out of several of these earlier 
works, omitting portions and adapting them together. 

As to the time when this work was so put together, we do 
not know; we can only approximate to it. In the last of the 
so-called Apostolic Canons, probably made up when those 
Canons were appended to the Constitutions, we read in the 
list of sacred books, ‘And the Constitutions, in eight books, 
given to you, the Bishops, by the hand of me, Clement.’ 
The authority of this is absolutely nothing ; the date uncertain. 
The Constitutions, as one work, is cited by Maximus early in 
the seventh century. The Trullan Council at the end of the 
seventh century, refer to the above Canon, but reject the Con- 
stitutions as having been interpolated by heretics. It seems that 
they were then received as we have them. Prior to this, in the 
curious Arian book which we have mentioned, the Opus Imper- 
Jectum of the pseudo-Chrysostom on S. Matthew, which was 
——- composed in the fifth century, we find the eighth book 
distinctly cited as the ‘eighth book of the Canons of the Apostles’ 
(on Matt. xxv. 18). This, however, may have been a later inter- 
polation, for there are such in this Opus Imperfectum. But there 
is no reason against believing that the eight books were put 
together even as early as the latter part of the fifth century. 
And that it was not done earlier, may be inferred from the fact, 
that we do not find any Oriental version of the eight books as 
a whole, only of their elementary parts; a strong indication that 
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in the year 451, when the Egyptian, Ethiopic, and Syriac 
Churches were severed from the communion of the Greeks and 
Latins, the composite work, our eight books, had not been put 
together. 

It is then in the elementary portions of the Constitutions, or 
the works out of which they were made up, or others cognate 
to them, that we must hope to recover the earlier forms. Now, 
of these component parts, we believe the fiction out of which 
the beginning of the seventh book was made may be the Doctrina 
Apostolorum, and that this was a work of the early part of the 
second century ; recommended to the use of catechumens, and 
read in some churches. The Didascaly we should put at the 
latter part of the third century, as, besides internal evidence, 
which we shall state presently, it is regarded by Epiphanius as 
an Apostolic book, and is first found (if we identify it with the 
Clementia) in the list of spurious sacred books in the Stichome- 
try, and the ‘Synopsis Sacre Scripture.’ Of the Hippolytean 
and the cognate collection, which we must call the Coptic, we 
shall speak more distinctly afterwards. 


Now if these productions are to be, in any measure, of use as 
an evidence of the faith and usage of the primitive ages, it is 
clear that we must ascertain with tolerable assurance that the 
text which we have is in substance the same as that which 
existed in the early times. But here,we fail miserably. The 
words cited by Origen, from (apparently) some book of the kind, 
are not found in any of the compositions which have yet been 
brought to light ; neither are those cited by the pseudo-Cyprian. 
The work which Epiphanius had was, as far as appears, the 
Didascaly, the first six books; it is only out of this portion of 
the book that his citations are made, nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the other tracts had at that time been combined 
with it. But the text which Epiphanius cited, contained pas- 
sages which are no longer extant; and in those that are extant 
the readings are materially different, and in one place, as we 
have said, directly contradictory to the words cited by Epipha- 
nius. That is, the text Epiphanius had, has been retrenched, 
modified, altered, by later hands, so as to contradict what it said 
before; so as, in Grabe’s words, to turn affirmatives into nega- 
tives, and negatives into affirmatives. In the very passage in 
which he expresses his own view of the value of the Constitu- 
tions, and asserts that there is nothing misstated in them as 
respects the faith or practice of the Church, he cites the words 
of the Constitutions as requiring the celebration of Easter at 
the same time as it was kept by their brethren of the Circum- 
cision. He argues, indeed, that it does not mean what it was 
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supposed to do; and what, indeed, it obviously did mean: but 
in our present text the words have disappeared, and very full 
and strong statements of the opposite rule are found instead. 

Of the two citations in the Opus Imperfectum of the pseudo- 
Chrysostom in the fifth century, one is found in our eighth 
book; the other cannot be found at all, any more than those of 
Origen and the pseudo-Cyprian. 

The citations which are found after this, in Maximus and 
others, agree with our present text, so that we may fairly sup- 
pose that the work, as we have it, was current in its present 
form in the Greek Church at the end of the sixth century. 

From the citations, therefore, in the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
we infer that the text of these books had undergone very great 
alteration after the fourth, and perhaps the middle of the fifth 
century. This will be still more manifest after we have con- 
sidered the versions of the elementary portions of the work in 
the languages of the East. 


I. Syrtac.—We take the Syriac Version first, because it 
may naturally be expected to represent these works in an 
earlier form than any other version, and, in a critical point of 
view, to be most valuable, from the learning of the Syriac- 
speaking Christians being superior to that of any others who 
did not use the Greek or Latin language. 

Now in the Syriac we at present know of the following :— 

1. A version of a portion of the pseudo-Hippolytean Consti- 
tutions, contained in a collection of canons in one of the Syriac 
MSS. in the British Museum, brought from Egypt. A transla- 
tion of this portion of the MS. was made by Mr. Cureton for the 
Chevalier Bunsen, and an analysis of its contents, compared 
with those of the Greek text, is given in the Age of Hippolytus, 
vol. ii. pp. 347, 348. The portion thus found separately, begins 
at a point where there is an evident break, and, so to say, a 
new subject opened in the Greek Collection; and the fact that 
it is thus found distinct, confirms the supposition which we 
should have formed from the internal marks of the Greek 
itself, that the Hippolytean Collection (forming the eighth book 
of the Constitutions) 1s itself made up of other smaller sets of 
canons; whilst the different place occupied in the series by 
another portion, On Catechumens, in this, as well as in the 
Coptic Versions, points to the same fact. 

2. A version of the first six books, ¢.e. the Didascaly; of 
which a MS. is extant in the Library at Paris. This has been 
examined by Dr. Zenker, and an analysis and extracts from it 
are printed by Bickell, pp. 148—159. Bickell holds it to be 
a collection of extracts; Bunsen, an earlier form of the Didas- 
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caly, which, he says, remarkably coincides with what he had 
himself previously written as to the additions made to the 
original, when he had access only to the common Greek text. 
We trust that this Syriac version will be published entire in the 
next edition of the Chevalier’s work, because it is impossible to 
judge satisfactorily on such points without having the whole 
before us. 

3. A MS. version of the Didascaly from which Abraham 
Ecchellensis printed extracts in his work De Alexandrine Eccle- 
siw Originibus. Some of these are extracted by Grabe, and 
compared with the present Greek text. They will exhibit the 
change which the text had undergone by interpolation—the 
passages that are in our Greek, and are not in the Syriac, being 
included in brackets. The first extract is from lib. ii. ¢. 11 :— 

‘ Therefore, O Bishop, study to be pure (unblameable) in thy doings, 
knowing thy station (romov, present Greek rpomov) [and thy dignity], as 
representing God among men, by ruling over all men, priests, emperors, 
magistrates, fathers, sons, teachers, and all that are subject to thee alike]. 
And so sit in the Church, when speaking the word, as one that has power 
to judge those that have sinned ; because to you Bishops it has been said : 


“ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” ’ 


The second, from the 25th and 26th chapters of the second 
book :— 


‘And such are now the... . oblations, which are offered by the holy 
Bishops to the Lord God [through Jesus Christ who died for us], for these 
are your High Priests; and your Priests are the Presbyters; and your 
Levites, the deacons that now are [and the readers, and singers, and door- 
keepers ; your deaconesses, and widows, and virgins, and orphans]; but 
the High Priest that is higher than all these, is the Bishop.! He is the 
minister of the Word [the guardian of knowledge], the mediator [between 
God and you in your services to Him]; the teacher [of godliness]; your 
father, after God, who begat pen {unto adoption] through water [and the 
Spirit]; he is your ruler and governor; your king and potentate; he is 
your God on earth after God, who ought to enjoy honour from you: [for 
concerning him, and those that are like him, God said, “I have said ye are 
Gods ; and ye are all the sons of the Most High ;” and thou shalt not speak 
evil of the Gods.?] Let your Bishop preside over you, honoured as with 
the honour of God, whereby he has authority over the Clergy, and rules 
over all the people.’ 


It will appear, we think, that the additions are those of a 
rhetorical amplifier, disposed, indeed, to exaggerate what he 
found, but not materially altering the doctrine of his original. 
We will only call attention to the substance of the citation even 
in the simple Syriac, and observe that we are not the parties 
that suppose these statements to be the authoritative exponents 
of tl:e Church views of the third century. 





1 The division into chapters in our Greek severs these words incorrectly. 
2 Exod. xxii. 25, LXX.; and Hebrew literally. 
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II. Coptic.—Next to the Syriac in probable antiqu'ty, are 
the Coptic Versions. We use the word Coptic in a general 
sense, as including both the Memphitic, or dialect of Lower 
Egypt, and the Sahidic, that of Upper Egypt. 

These Coptic collections were first made known to us by 
the publication which we have placed at the head of this article, 
being the text and an English translation, edited by Dr. Tattam, 
for the Oriental Translation Fund. It is a most valuable 
accession to our means of knowledge on these subjects, and as 
it has opened to us much that was not known before, we shall 
speak of it more at length. 

And first of the Coptic text. Few of our readers would be 
prepared to hear that this Coptic version of Apostolical 
Canons is a work of the nineteenth century: but so it is. 
The text published by Dr. Tattam is a translation in Coptic, 
z.¢. the dialect of Lower Egypt, made from the Sahidic, that of 
Upper Egypt, just fifty years ago, and is accompanied with an 
Arabic translation, which he used to aid him in determining the 
meaning of the Coptic. This fact brings vividly home to us 
the life and works of the Egyptian monks, who, even to this 
time, are transcribing and translating these ancient and simple 
documents, on the view (perhaps) that they are Apostolic. 

The following are the concluding words of the work as 
translated by Dr. Tattam: they exhibit a specimen of the 
truly Oriental language of the Egyptian Christians of our own 
times :— 

‘The end of the Canons of our Fathers the Holy Apostles; these are 
the Seven Books which are by the hands of Clemens, in the peace of 
God, Amen, 

‘ 1520 of Diocletian. Translated from the language of Upper Egypt into 
the language of Lower Egypt, according to his ability, by the poor dust, 
the least of the Presbyters, George of Kosma. 

‘In the collection of our honoured father the skilful scribe of the lan- 
guage, the great among the Bishops, the holy Athanasius, at the seat of 
the repository. 

‘ In the government of our holy Patriarch, the honoured sun of the faith, 
the light of the thoughts, our father, the great Archbishop Abba Marcus, the 
Patriarch of the great city Alexandria: the God of heaven establish him 
— his throne many years, and in peaceful times, that he may humble 

1 his enemies under his feet quickly, for ever. Amen,’ 


The margin adds, in another hand—‘ the 108th of the number 
of our fathers the Patriarchs.’ 

The year 1520 of Diocletian is our a.p. 1803-4, and in Mr. 
Neale’s list of the Bishops of Alexandria,’ we recognise as 
* Mark VIII. the 108th Patriarch,’ ‘ under whom the French 
invasion of Egypt took place,’ the Abba Marcus, ‘ the honoured 





? History of the Eastern Church, Patriarchate of Alexandria; vol. ii. p.474. 
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Sun of the Faith, the Light of the Thoughts.’ Any objec- 
tion, however, to the correctness of the text, arising from 
the recent period at which this translation was made, is to a 
great extent obviated by the information given us by Dr. Tattam 
in his Preface, that he has a copy of the Sahidic of the greater 

art of the work; this he collated with the Coptic, with which, 
he says, it perfectly agrees. For critical purposes the Sahidic 
ought to have been printed, as the part which is not in the 
Sahidic is one of the portions out of which one separate collec- 
tion seems to have been made up, and it would be important to 
ascertain whether it was really wanting originally, or only dis- 
placed, to the end of the whole, and so lost. 

The entire Coptic collection is composed of four distinct por- 
tions, which we must distinguish by letters :—A. The Due Via, 
of which we have the Greek in Bickell. B. A modified form 
of the Hippolytean Collection, with some considerable additions 
on the rites of Baptism and Confirmation. C. The Hippolytean 
Collection itself, stripped of its titles and dramatic character’: 
as ‘ the Constitution of Matthew,’ ‘I Matthew ordain,’ &c., and 
in a state between that in which it exists separately, and that 
in which it is embodied in the eight books of Constitutions. 
D. The well-known ‘ Canons of the Apostles,’ slightly varying 
from our common editions. Of the incongruities, repetitions, and 
contradictions of this consarcination we shall speak presently. 
We are now concerned with its external form and changes. 

It is divided into seven books, or, as they clearly once were, 
eight; the division of the first and second being omitted by 
some transcriber, and so lost; those who copied his transcript 
being reduced to difficulties such as are shown by the following 
words; at pp. 30—32 (we cite Dr. Tattam’s translation), at the 
end of the first treatise (A) :— 


‘ The first Book of the Canons of our Fathers the Apostles is finished, 
which are in the hands of Clemens; and this is the second Book, in the 
peace of God. Amen. 

‘In the name of God the Most Holy. 

‘The second Book of the Canons of our Fathers the Apostles, by the 
hands of Clemens, which is the Third Book.’ 


From the slipping out of the ending of the first book, by 
which the original second became part of the first, this double 
numbering arises, which goes on through the whole collection. 
Now, this dividing into eight books, and attributing the work 
to Clement, does not belong to the earliest condition of the 
collection, even as far as we have information respecting it: 
it appears from Wansleb’s History of the Church of Alex- 
andria (the passage is cited by Dr. Tattam in his Preface, p. v.), 
that this Coptic Collection used to be divided into two books, 
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the first containing the forms of the Constitutions, (our parts 
A, B, C,) the second the Canons; and the collection is still 
extant in this form in &thiopic, in which the first book is 
called the Synods of the Apostles; the second, the Synods 
of the Church. It seems —s plain that some transcriber 
wished to make it appear that this collection was the ‘eight 
books of Constitutions, by the hand of Clement,’ which was 
mentioned in the last Apostolical canon in the Greek, either 
dishonestly, or because he really thought it was so, and only 
made this division and added the titles in the spirit of an over- 
wise corrector. Anyhow, we must regard this as one of the 
changes which the collection has undergone; but it is useful, as 
marking some of the breaks between the minor portions of the 
whole. The first portion (A) divides itself naturally into two parts 
at the place where the practical teaching of the Duze Viz ends, 
and the rules respecting Church Offices begins. The second 
portion (B) makes the third book. The Hippolytean Collection 
(C) is divided into four (7. e. the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th) books; the 
first point of division being at a natural break, at the end of an 
Homiletic discourse about spiritual gifts attributed to S. Hippo- 
lytus; the second, at the place where another of the minor elemen- 
tary portions, as it appears from internal evidence to be, and 
which is found separate in Syriac, begins. The seventh book 
is made up of a portion which is found in a different place in 
this Coptic Collection from what it is in the Greek, in which 
it occurs in the middle of the Coptic fifth. The Apostolical 
Canons, the second book of the AXthiopic and old Coptic, makes 
the eighth book. 

What we have to notice in the whole collection is this ;—it 
is most clumsily made, and appears to have been the work of 
hands so very unskilful, that it puts together as parts of one 
body of Church Rules, several different collections, and even dif- 
ferent forms of the same collection, so as to repeat itself, pages on 
pages being simply repetitions ; so as to contradict itself, by con- 
stitutions directly opposed to each other; so as to go over the 
same ground in different parts in a way which partakes of the 
character of repetition po contradiction, and runs into various 
shades between the two. Many of these points will come in 
more naturally when we speak of the history of the Hippolytean 
Collection, and of those portions which have hitherto only been 
found in Aithiopic and Coptic, and for the most part have only 
been printed and translated from the Coptic. 

It need scarcely be said that this Coptic Collection was 
translated, so far as we can judge, from the Greek; in those 
places where it has anything which we have not extant in 
Greek, we cannot judge, of course, whether they are in any 
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degree additions, made by the Copt, or were in his Greek copy. 
But it is plain, in some places, that the translator had a different 
reading from our present Greek (in one passage enabling us to 
correct it); in others, that he misunderstood the meaning of his 
original; e.g. p. 8, we read: ‘Be not emulous, neither be con- 
tentious, nor quarrelsome, for envy proceeds from these.’ He 
read @Oovos, the Greek ovos: the context shows that ‘ murder’ 
is meant. 

P. 16: VndicacOa, meaning to ‘ vote’ in the election of a 
bishop, is misunderstood in the Copt, ‘to make a dedication for 
pious uses for the bishop.’ 

P. 108: ‘ But the Devil also, and the demons which are under 
‘him, foretell many things; but miracles have not at all on this 
‘account been done by them for the service of God, for they have 
‘done them entirely in ignorance, on account of the evil which 
‘they desired to do.’ The Greek is, as indeed the argument 
requires, ‘ Yet is there not in them owing to this one spark of 
godliness’ (ov wapa tobTo pév éotw avrois evoeBeias omtvOnp). 
In the same page (we take these things quite accidentally), 
‘ Neither a bishop who is content with ignorance ;’ (Arabic, ‘is 
content, satisfied ;”) Greek, pressed down by, wemiéopevos. 

P. 138: * And let all believers pray their servants in meek- 
ness.’ The Arabic, wishing to make this clearer, translates it, 
‘let them call to, or ‘order.’ The Greek is mpoceyétwcay, 
let them ‘ bear themselves towards.’ The Coptic read, or mis- 
understood the Greek to be, tpocevyétwoay. 

As one reads Dr. Tattam’s book one sees that the cause why 
the matter which appears in his translation is so often utterly 
unintelligible, is, that, the original is presented through the 
refracting medium of the Coptic; this must be the case, even 
independently of mistakes, in languages of quite different idioms. 
It is highly probable, however, that much of this might have 
been avoided if the Greek had been used as a guide to settle 
the meaning of the Coptic; and also if the translation had 
been made by one who was familiar with ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity and liturgical terms; e.g. Eucharist is sometimes trans- 
lated ‘thanksgiving;’ ‘ to offer’ (apoodpéperv), ‘to put on;’ 
and the mpoogopa (the Oblation), ‘ the Holy Communion.’ ! 
But, independently of this, it is quite clear that we cannot in 
any way argue with safety from the expressions of the Coptic, 





1 At p. 68 we find ‘the Lord’s Supper;’ a correct and literal translation of the 
Coptic. ‘Let not the Catechumens come in to the Lord’s Supper with a faithful 
person. And let him who calleth remember him who hath called him, as often as 
they eat,’ &c. But it is not the Holy Communion which is meant, but a feast of 
charity, an evidence that the xvpiaxdv Setrvov was then understood to be (as 8. 
Chrysostom understands it in S. Paul) the supper which followed the Holy Com. 
munion, not the Communion itself. See Estius in loc. 
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because it is a translation originally made by ignorant and un- 
critical men, and has been subjected to a series of copyings and 
we know not what other modifications by successive generations 
of ignorant men; not to dwell on the fact that the whole collec- 
tion, whether originally made by a Greek or a Copt, is most 
uncritically put together, and—a point to which we shall refer 
again—that it has been, in Greek, and perhaps even in Coptic, 
the subject of repeated successive interpolations. 


III. Airsioric.—In Ethiopic there is extant (a) in MS., 
partly printed, the compilation of four collections which we have 
just been describing as found in Coptic, A, B, C, D; and the 
observations we have made concerning the one apply in great 
measure to the other. The prominent point of difference is (as 
we have already noticed) that the A&thiopic is not divided into 
eight books, nor has the whole acquired the false title of being 
‘by Clement,’ which is distinctively given to the Apostolical 
Canons that form its second book. In a preface and table of 
contents prefixed to the collection, the first book, being the first 
six of the Coptic, A, B, C, is called, ‘A Collection of the 
Canons of our Fathers the Apostles ;’ the second, ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Canons, which the Apostles delivered by Clement.’ 

But besides this there are differences in detail which it is 
probable would appear much more decidedly if the whole text 
was published from the MSS. As it is, a part only has been 
printed, namely, the first tract, A, our Due Vie, and the begin- 
ning of the second portion, B, the greatly modified form of the 
Hippolytean Collection, down to the ordination of deacons. 
These were printed by Ludolf in his Commentaries on the His- 
tory of AXthiopia. A, from p. 314 to p. 323; B, from p. 323 
to p. 328. For the rest we have only the table of contents: but 
this is sufficient to identify the collections. 

The Apostolical Canons are extant also in a separate form; 
the titles and some portions of them are printed in Ludolf, pp. 
330—333. Judging from these titles, the 47th, 49th, and 50th 
canons, on heretical baptism, are omitted, as they and the 48th 
are in the Coptic. 

8. The Hippolytean Collection, or, as the Ethiopians call 
it, the Canons of Abulides, again, exists in a separate form, and, 
so far as we can judge from the titles of the chapters, with very 
considerable additions and modifications ; ¢. g. c. 13 is, ‘De loco 
quem summi reges aut principes tenebant in templo.” The par- 
tiality of those Churches for this collection appears from its 
existing in so many forms among them. The name of Hippo- 
lytus, perhaps, carried greater weight, because they, whether 
rightly or not, believed he was a Bishop of Rome; and they 
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appear also very carefully to have translated all the editions, if 
we may so call them, é.¢. all the varying forms which they met 
with of these ritual and other rules,—to have translated them 
and kept them as if they were distinct sets of canons, though 
they were only the same in various editions. 

y. The Didascaly, or great Constitution—that which we have 
often mentioned as being the substance of the first six of our 
eight books. It is a portion of this which the late Mr. Platt 
printed with an English version for the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund. In Ludolf, pp. 334, 335, the titles of the chapters 
of this Didascalia are given, translated from Wansleb. These 
were compared by Grabe with an Arabic’MS. in the Bodleian, 
and found to agree with it; and in his little essay he drew out 
a comparative table of the contents of these versions with the 
Greek Constitutions in eight books, from which he concluded 
that there were several dislocations, the arrangement of con- 
siderable portions being different in the two. Of the text itself 
no part was printed till 1834, when Mr. Platt published a large 
portion, accompanied by an English translation and notes. The 
MS. he used contained this portion only, going down to the 
thirteenth chapter of the fourth book of our Greek. So far as 
this goes there are no dislocations, and the text shows that what 
appeared to Grabe, judging from the titles of chapters, to be 
dislocations, are not really such. 

Mr. Platt, in editing and translating this work, compared it 
carefully with the Greek; the result of his comparison and his 
general judgment of the version, is given in the following words 
from his Preface :— 

‘It is, in fact, a very loose and inaccurate translation of the 
‘ Apostolical Constitutions. The subjects occur in the same 
‘order as in the original, and the translation of clauses, and 
‘even of particular words of the Greek text, may be perpetu- 
‘ally traced throughout; but many additions are made to it, 
‘and the omissions are yet more numerous ; and they are often 
‘ omissions of a kind that entirely obscure or destroy the sense. 
‘ The latter part of an argument, for instance, will be omitted, 
‘and then the inference follow: in the Greek text the whole 
‘argument haying been stated, the connexion is natural and 
‘obvious, but here of course it is entirely obscured. So, in 
‘ quoting texts from Scripture, part of a passage will be given, 
‘and the very clause of it which relates to the point in hand 
* omitted, 

‘To form any conclusion from such a translation as this, 
‘either as to the original reading of any passage in the Greek 
‘ Constitutions, or as to the ancient doctrine and discipline of 
‘ the Church, must of course be very hazardous.’ 

Our own examination of this version fully confirms us as to 
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the general correctness of this view, especially in the point of 
omissions, of which there are most certain proofs. _Whether 
the passages that are in the Ethiopic and not in the Greek, are 
additions, is not so clear. They may have been retrenched by 
the Greek editors out of the earlier text. Indeed, since it is 
certain, from the citations of §. Epiphanius, that the Greek text 
has undergone very considerable modifications, it yet remains to 
be ascertained to what extent the AXthiopic represents an earlier 
state of the Greek text. A comparison of portions of the Syriac 
version with the Aithiopic shows that the latter agrees with the 
Greek in points in which that shows a later condition than the 
Syriac, as indeed the late period at which the AXthiopians were 
christianised would imply. 


IV. Arazsic.—We place the Arabic translations last because 
they are the most recent, and have probably been themselves made 
from Oriental versions. Of these there are several extant. Of 
two in the Bodleian Library a very copious account was given 
by Grabe. They contain a translation of the thirty canons 
of which Wansleb has given an account in his history of 
the Church of Alexandria, part v. chap. 1; of the little tract 
on the Due View, which we have already seen in Coptic and 
Greek, and of the Didascaly, or first six*books of the Constitu- 
tions. Grabe gives the titles of the chapters of the Didascaly, 
and compares them with the Greek, and the titles of the A&thi- 
opic. In regard to the latter, as we have said, he is occasionally 
mistaken, as appears now that we have the text itself. But the 
result of his examination was, that there had been a considerable 
difference of arrangement of portions of the Didascalia ; besides, 
there are in the Arabic five chapters which are not in the 
Greek, which it would appear from the titles of the chapters 
are also in the Aithiopic. Some extracts are given from these 
chapters by Grabe, to show (against Whiston) that they taught 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. The difference of arrange- 
ment between the AZthiopic and the Greek has been noticed ; 
but the Arabic differs from both. These ancient books seem to 
have been treated with very little ceremony by those who took 
in hand to edit, or re-write, or translate them. 

We fully concur in the wish that has been expressed for the 
publication of the different versions; though we apprehend the 
treatment of the text has been so free that very litle, in a critical 
point of view, will be gained by it. Still the cause of truth, and 
our knowledge of what was actually the condition in which these 
books were when in the hands of the Easterns, will be promoted. 
That much will be gained for our knowledge of the early or 
original state of the Greek text, except from the Syriac, we 
cannot hope. 
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Having now considered the nature and value of the different 
texts and versions of these ancient productions that are now 
known to be extant, we will state the result as regards each 
several document, the existence of which is indicated by them. 

I. The Due Vie. This is the tiact printed in Greek by 
Bickell, and extant also in Coptic, A&thiopic, and Arabic; it is 
that which bears upon the face of it marks of the highest anti- 
quity, and which is preserved to us in the most pure and uncor- 
rupted state. In this respect it is markedly distinguished from 
all other remains of the same class; for whilst the others appear 
to have been considered as common property, free to be altered 
and modified by the will of any one, this tract, as far as we can 
see, has been retained inviolate; internally there is scarcely a 
trace of anything in it which has the semblance of an interpola- 
tion; and all the versions which we have present it entire, and with 
few variations beyond those probably arising from mistakes of 
translators ; a circumstance, we conceive, which may be taken 
as an indication that it was viewed with respect, and regarded as 
a work of authority. Its antiquity appears from its simplicity: 
its referring only to the earliest orders of the ministry (for bishops, 
presbyters, readers,’ deacons, with widows and women minister- 
ing to the poor, alone are mentioned): its absurdities, if viewed 
critically ; and the fact, that, notwithstanding these absurdities, 
it held a place in these ancient collections of so-called Apostolic 
documents. Reverence for its antiquity alone could give it this 
position. ‘The Constitutions show what the works of the third 
century were in their air of literary pretension and studied rhe- 
torical style. This work belongs to an entirely different class. 
Now, is this little book the Avday7) rév ’AmrocrdXwv, mentioned 
by Eusebius, Athanasius, and others? Is it that spurious but 
pious work which was read amongst Christians in the fourth cen- 
tury, and which had been ordered by the fathers to be used by 
persons who were disposed to embrace the Christian religion, 
which is classed with the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle 
of Barnabas, and the Revelation of Peter? The work certainly 
corresponds in its substance with these marks. It sets forth a 
picture of the moral character required in Christians, specially 
as contrasted with practices which prevailed commonly among 
the heathen, and were not regarded as sins; and gives rules 
respecting the ministers of the Churches, which, without ex- 
posing Christian doctrines to the scoffing curiosity of Gentiles, 
would give a convert some notion of the institution into which 





1 The Reader’s is the first office that is mentioned besides Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, and that by Tertullian, De Praese. Heer. ch. 41, cir. 200. But the way in 
which he mentions the office, as well known, and adopted by heretics (‘ Alius 
hedie episcopus, cras alius; hodie diaconus, qui cras lector; hodie presbyter, qui 
cras laicus’), shows that it was a settled and recognised office. 
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he was to be admitted. Its apparent antiquity, careful preser- 
vation, and this its general character, certainly suggest the 
possibility of its being the work in question ; and there are two 
further facts which fall in with such a view. 

1. In Ruffinus on the Creed, as has been already stated, we 
find a list of sacred books nearly corresponding to those in Euse- 
bius and Athanasius, whom he appears to have followed; but in 
the place of ‘ the Teaching of the Apostles,’ we have ‘ the Book of 
the Two Ways, or the Judgment of Peter.’ From this it would 
seem to be the same book under another name; we cannot 
otherwise account for the Doctrina Apostolorum being omitted ; 
for, be it observed, he himself found it under that name in 
translating Eusebius’ list, but yet does not mention it here." 

It is important to observe further, that the ‘Due Vie, or 
Judgment of Peter,’ is never heard of anywhere else: which, 
if it were a book received and read, as its position in Ruffinus’ 
list implies, is at least very strange, so much so, indeed, that 
critics have thought that it must be some known apocryphal 
book or other, under a different name. ‘That it is the Doc- 
trina Apostolorum would, we repeat, be most probable, from its 
taking the place of that book in Ruffinus’ list. 

Now the publication of this work may, perhaps, afford the 
true solution, as it shows that its contents and character are 
such as might allow of either name. It is, in fact, the teaching 
or teachings of the Apostles throughout. They are represented 
as meeting to agree upon instructions to be sent out to all the 
Churches, and each Apostle contributes his share to the collected 
Teachings. The word dday), as it is used in the New Tes- 
tament, refers chiefly, we need scarcely observe, to practical 
teaching, not to doctrine, as we use the word. Therefore we 
have preferrec translating its title, ‘The Teaching of the 
Apostles.’ 

Again, this title, The Two Ways, or the Judgment of Peter, 
seems quite as truly to represent the little book; for it begins 
by a description of ‘ the two ways’ of life and death, in a passage 
which we shall cite presently; and in three places 8S. Peter is 
represented as giving judgment definitively, and we may say 
authoritatively. It might then equally well be called, ‘ The 
Teaching of the Apostles,’ or ‘The Two Ways, or the Judg- 
ment of Peter.’ And the concurrent fitness of these three 
names is an argument of no little weight to show that this is 
really the book so described. 





1 Ruffinus’ words, speaking of extra-canonical books, are : ‘In Novo Testamento 
libellus, qui dicitur Pastoris sive Hermetis, qui appellatur Dus Vie, vel Judicium 
Petri ; que omnia legi quidem in Ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad auc- 
toritatem ex his fidei confirmandam.’ We conceive that by the ‘qui appellatur,’ &c. 
a distinct work is intended. 
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Lastly, we have the catalogues of sacred books (given above, 
p- 275), with the number of lines (eriyov) in each, according to 
the established mode of stichometrical writing. It is of course a 
precarious ground of argument, on account of the different lengths 
of the lines in different books, but the fact falls in with our view. 
The number of orixou in the Avday?) tav ’"AtroctodXwr, or Doc- 
trina Apostolorum, was 200; the number in the Book of Can- 
ticles was 280; now, if this tract, newly printed by Bickell, 
and the Book of Canticles, were printed in the same type and 
lines, the number of lines in the former would be 223, of the 
latter 268. If we allow for the varying lengths of the oriyoz, 
the correspondence may so far confirm the other arguments 
for the identity of our tract and the Doctrina Apostolorum of the 
ancient Church. 

It is true that we do not find in this book the passage cited 
from the Doctrina Apostolorum, in the pseudo-Cyprian De Alea- 
toribus; and in none of the texts does it bear the name of 
Adéayn tév’Atocrodwv. These are difficulties, the former of 
which we must leave as a difficulty, only suggesting that there 
may have been other forms of the book; and that it may have 
shared in some Versions the fate of other elementary parts of the 
Constitutions. As to the title, it is to be remembered that in no 
case does this work ‘appear as a separate treatise. It is in the 
Versions the first portion of a collection of ‘ Apostolic’ ordi- 
nances, and the title, ‘Canons of the Apostles,’ is that of the 
collection considered as a whole.’ The word d:day7, however, 
is used to express the substance of its contents, as we read, 
‘Do thou, Peter, utter to’twy tav Adywv thy Sidaynv,’ and 
the words with which it is introduced as an insertion into the 
Epistle of S. Barnabas, are, petaBopev Sé Kal ém érépav 
yraow Kal ddaynv. 

The later Greek canonists have indeed stated one after 
another that the Avdayn tév ’Atroctédwy, which Eusebius and 
Athanasius mention, is the eight books of Constitutions. But 
this, if it were not on other grounds impossible, would, as Arch- 
bishop Ussher long ago observed, be inconsistent with the fact 
that the duday7) was a book suited for the use of new converts; 
whilst the Constitutions were, as the last Apostolical canon 
says, not to be read by the unbaptized, because their contents 
referred to the Christian mysteries; and further, it is incon- 
sistent with the size of the work as described in the stichome- 





1 In the Vienna MS. (see Lambecius, tom. viii. p. 906) it is found amongst the 
portions of the Hippolytean Collection, which are detached in a different order 
from that in which they are usually found. The title which it has there is 
evidently not correct; it is Ai Arararyal af 81d KAruevtos, cal Kavdves éxxAnoiaoti- 
kal rav dylwy AmooréAwy, The name of Clement does not occur in the tract. 
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tries. The mistake of the canonists probably arose from the cir- 
cumstance that the greater part of the Constitutions was known 
as the AvdazxaXdia trav “ArrocroXwr, as well as from the fact that 
the practical portions of the day) were embodied in the 
seventh book. 

And now of the book itself. It is divided into two portions, 
the first respecting the lives and conversation of Christians; the 
second, respecting ecclesiastical officers. The Apostles are 
represented as in conference agreeing on regulations which they 
send out to the whole world; each speaks in his turn and sug- 
gests some rule. It opens thus:—‘ We greet you, sons and 
‘daughters, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ; [we] 
‘John and Matthew, and Peter and Andrew, and Philip 
‘and Simon, and James and Nathanael, and Thomas and 
‘Cephas, and Bartholomew and Jude [the brother of James]. 
‘ We being assembled, according to the command of our Lord 
‘Jesus Christ, our Saviour, as He enjoined us before: “ Ye 
‘ shall divide among you the provinces, make an orderly arrange- 
‘ment of the numbers of places, the dignities of bishops, the 
‘stations of presbyters, the ministries of deacons, intelligent 
‘readers, blameless widows, and whatever is necessary for the 
‘founding of the Church, in order that knowing the model of 
‘ things in heaven, they may guard themselves from all irregu- 
‘larity; knowing that they shall give an account in the great 
‘ day of judgment respecting those things which they have heard 
‘and have not kept;” and He commanded us to send forth 
‘ these words into all the world. It therefore hath seemed good 
‘ to us, with the view of reminding and admonishing the brethren, 
‘having His word in remembrance, to enjoin on you, as the 
‘Lord hath revealed to each of us, according to His will (or 
‘ according to the will of God) through the Holy Ghost.’ 

‘ John said, “ Brethren, knowing that we shall render an account 
‘respecting those things which have been enjoined us, let us not 
‘respect the persons one of another, but if any one think it ex- 
‘ pedient to contradict another, let him be contradicted.” 

‘ And it seemed good to all that John should speak first :— 

‘ John said, “ There are two ways, one of life, and one of death; 
‘and the difference is great between the two ways; for the way 
‘of life is this: first, thou shalt love God who made thee with 
‘all thy heart, and shalt glorify Him that redeemed thee from 
‘death, which is the first commandment; the second, thou shalt 
‘love thy neighbour as thyself, which is the second command- 
‘ment; on these two hang the whole law and the prophets.”’ 

‘ Matthew said, “ All things which thou wouldest not should 
* be done to thee, do not thou to another: but the lesson con- 
‘tained in these words,’ (so we understand rovta@v 8 rév ASyov 
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tv dwdaynyv,) *“ speak thou, brother Peter.” Peter said, “ Thou 
‘ shalt not kill,”’ &e. 

Now, before going any further, it will be manifest that this is 
the production of one who, pious as his whole work is, was a 
writer of fiction, and a very simple-minded one. The entire 
composition is of this character. This and the attributing actual 
words to our Lord, and relating colloquies amongst Apostles, 
however much it might engage the interest of simple people, 
make it improbable that this book (which, whether it be the 
Doctrina Apostolorum or not, held the first place in the Oriental 
Collections of Apostolic Canons) was the authorized composition 
of one of the great Churches of the primitive ages,—the actual 
recognised book of laws for daily life and Church government, in 
such a Church as that of Alexandria. It contains no indication 
of any rule special to the Church of Alexandria (though most 
probably it is an Alexandrian composition); indeed it does not 
seem suited to be the rule-book of a long-settled Church, because 
the only rule for the election of a Bishop, is that which provides 
what shall be done when the number of Christians in any place 
is small, and there are fewer than twelve brethren to vote in 
the election; and the other rules for the Church officers seem 
clearly to be designed for a newly-formed Church. It was 
this tract which, when its dramatic features had been pared 
away, and the good words put into the Apostles’ mouths alone 
left, was recently put forth in the ‘ Church-and-House Book,’ 
as containing the first set of Canons of the Alexandrian 
Church.’ This notion could not, we think, gain credit if 
the fictitious narrative portion of the work had not been 
stripped off; and those characteristics which alone can enable us 
to decide on the value of the production as a document of the 
Antenicene Church been in the background. For instance, the 
list of Apostles shows an ignorance of Holy Scripture which would 
surprise the very children of our days. ‘The number twelve is 
made out in the list, but Cephas is introduced as a separate person 
from Peter, and he and Nathanael occupy the places of 8. James 
the Less and S. Matthias; and this is no mistake in the list only, 
because each of those who are there enumerated speaks in 
his turn. One only has no speech assigned him in the Greek, 
viz. Judas; and his name is also wanting in the Coptic, but it is 
supplied in the Ethiopic. Again, the following occurs not 
far from the end: ‘John said: “ Ye have forgotten, brethren, 
‘when the Master asked for the bread and the cup, and blessed 
‘them, saying, ‘ This is My Body and Blood;’ that He did not 





1 Bunsen had the Coptic only when he wrote the portion of his work in which 
these Canons are introduced, vol. iii. p. 9 and p. 35; he afterwards learnt the 
existence of Bickell’s work. 
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‘ permit these women to stand with us.” Martha said, “ [It ~~) 
‘on account of Mary, because He saw her smiling.” Mary said, “ 
‘ did not laugh any more ; for He said before to us, when He was 
‘ teaching, that the weak shall be saved by the strong.”’ We can 
indeed imagine this to be the composition of a simple and good 
man, putting down, perhaps, some traditional sayings, or the in- 
ventions of the writers of spurious gospels. The tales of Papias, 
and the general style of the very beautiful Shepherd of Hermas, 
show us what might thus be written. We can further very 
well imagine that it might be read amongst recent converts, and 
even in some of the religious meetings of Christians, (which, be 
it remembered, were then conducted in a very simple way, and 
often, doubtless, by very simple-minded bishops, )on account of the 
truly edifying matter which it contains ; we can imagine, further, 
that it might be taken as a good compendium of Christian prac- 
tice, for the use of catechumens, lent to them probably by their 
Christian friends; and so we can imagine that it thus gained 
a hold on the affections of Christians, and that they continued 
to read it and to love it; but we hold it quite certain that it 
must have been regarded by the great doctors of the Church of 
Alexandria in the second century, as it was by Eusebius and 
Athanasius in after times, as a spurious, unauthoritative book, 
fit, as Ruffinus says, to be read for edification, but only for that 
purpose, and not to be regarded as of any authority. 

We will not leave this relic of antiquity, without a brief 
reference to some illustrations of early morals, doctrine, and 
practice, which are found in it. For instance :— 


‘ Peter says, “Thou shalt not hate any man; but some thou shalt 
reprove, and some thou shalt pity, and for some thou shalt pray, and 
some thou shalt love more than thine own soul.” 


‘ Thomas said, “ My son, him that speaketh to thee the word of God, 
and has been to thee the cause (mapairios) of life, and has given to thee the 
seal in the Lord, thou shalt love as the apple of thine eye, and thou shalt 
remember him day and night; thou shalt honour him as the Lord, for 
where the Lord is spoken of, there the Lord is. And thou shalt seek his 
face daily, and the rest of the saints, in order that thou mayest rest in their 
words ; for, being joined as holy to the holy, thou wilt become holy. Thou 
shalt honour him, in so far as thou art able, of thy sweat, and of the labours 
of thy hands; for if the Lord hath vouchsafed that, through him, spiritual 
meat and drink, and everlasting life, be given to thee, thou oughtest much 
more to offer him the perishable and temporary food; for the workman is 
worthy of his hire ; and thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn; and no one planteth a vineyard, and eateth not the fruit of it.”’ 


‘Cephas said, ‘ Thou shalt not make divisions, but shalt reconcile those 
that are contending; thou shalt judge justly, thou shalt not respect the 
person, when thou reprovest any one for a transgression; for wealth 
availeth not with the Lord, for He prefers not dignities in judging, nor does 
beauty profit, but all are equal with Him. ; 
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‘“In thy prayer be not of doubtful mind whether it shall be or 
not. Do not stretch out thy hand for receiving and contract it for giving. 
If thou hast [means], thou shalt give with thy hands as a ransom 
for thy sins. Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor murmur in giving; for 
thou shalt know who is the good Recompenser of thy reward. Thou shalt 
not turn away from the needy, but shalt share in all things with thy brother, 
and shalt not say that things are thine own; for if ye are sharers in what 
is immortal, how much more in things corruptible!” 


‘ Bartholomew said, “‘ We beseech you, brethren, whilst yet there is time, 
and ye have those among you to whom ye may do good, fail notin anything 
if ye have opportunity, for the Day of the Lord is near, in which all things 
shall perish together with the evil ; for the Lord shall come, and His reward 
is with Him. Be ye good counsellors of yourselves, well instructed: thou 


shalt keep what thou hast received, neither adding nor taking away.’ ”"— 
P. 120. 

Then, after the words of S. Peter and the rest quoted 
above :— 

‘ Peter said, “ If there be a paucity of believers, and there be not in a 
place persons qualified to vote in the election of a Bishop to the number of 
at least twelve, let them write to the Churches in the neighbourhood of the 
place where the Church in question is fixed, in order that three selected 
men coming thence, may try and approve him that is worthy, if he has a 
good report from the heathen, if he is unblameable, if a friend of the poor, 
sober-minded, not a drunkard, not a fornicator, not covetous, or a reviler, 
or a respecter of persons, and the like to these: it is well that he be un- 
married: but if not, the husband of one wife: one that has had training, 
able to explain the Scripture: but if unlettered, let him be meek : and let 
him abound in love to all, lest the Bishop should be reproached by the 
many on any point.” 

‘ John said, “ The Bishop that has been appointed, knowing the atten- 
tion and love of God of those that are with him, shall appoint two presby- 
ters, whomsoever he shall approve.” 

‘ All answered, “* Not two, but three; for there are four-and-twenty 
elders, twelve on the right, and twelve on the left.” 

‘John said, “ Ye have reminded me aright, my brethren; for those on 
the right receiving the vials’ from the archangels, offer them to the Lord, 
and those on the left overlook the multitude of the angels, &c.’” 


The simplicity of its teaching is very beautiful. It carries 
with it the whole air of being written in primitive times, for 
recent converts, and for a country where the Church was but 
newly established. There breathes throughout an air of 
almost apostolic purity and truth. In the whole there is sup- 
posed, the doctrines of grace in connexion with the sacramental 
rites and the Christian ministry ; Baptism, the Sealing (of Con- 
firmation), the Oblation of the Body and Blood, (not of the mere 
elements, wepl 8¢ tijs mpoogopas Tod cwpatoc Kal Tod alwaros 
axpiBas wnvvcwpev,) and the Communion of them, as giving 
eternal life; the laity are distinguished in character and office ; 
the distinctness of the clergy and their offices are set forth. 


1 See Rev. v. 8. 
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We have a picture of Christian life, and morals, and doctrine, 
such as it was, among simple converts at least, in the age next 
after the Apostolic. 

We must now trace the further history of this little tract. 
Besides being preserved distinct, so as to be embodied in the 
Collections of Canons, it underwent a process of adaptation to 
other uses. Stripped of its dramatic or mythical character, the 
latter portion, on Church Offices, being also omitted, it was 
annexed to the Epistle of Barnabas, or rather inserted in it just 
before the concluding words; we say so, because those con- 
cluding words are cited by Clement of Alexandria as out of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, as well as several portions of the part before 
the insertion, but no portion of this inserted part itself. The 
insertion, however, is cited repeatedly by Origen as a part of 
the Epistle. That it is an insertion, is, we think, plain from the 
difference of style; these chapters had long been regarded as 
an interpolation; and we infer that the addition was made, at 
the latest, between the times of Clement and of Origen—be- 
tween 190 and 230. From this we infer that the tract itself was 
much older; and we apprehend that it was thus embodied in 
another work, in order to preserve the valuable practical teach- 
ing to which the Christians had been attached from the time of 
their conversion, without the fiction of Apostles holding a col- 
loquy together. After this, in the compilation of the eight books 
of the Constitutions, it was introduced as the beginning of the 
seventh book, being there, as in the Epistle of Barnabas, with- 
out any of its dramatic characteristics. ‘This was its natural 
position, as the first of the forms of old pseudo-apostolic appoint- 
ments. 

In its original form it might well be called ‘ The Teaching, 
or Teachings of the Apostles;’ or ‘The Two Ways, or the 
Judgment of Peter;’ we submit to the judgment of others, 
whether the characteristics of the work do not fall in with this 
supposition. But there is no proof whatever that this tract was 
regarded as of authority in matters of ecclesiastical rule; and 
the most cursory examination of its contents shows that: it 
could never have been used to any extent for such a purpose. 
One-half of it is on practical subjects exclusively; the other 
half is so to a very great extent. It makes no provision, we 
repeat, for the election of a Bishop in a settled Church, but 
only in one where the number of converts fit to join in the 
election was under twelve; it orders that the Bishop should 
appoint three Presbyters (though the reasons given seem rather 
to imply that the number should be an equal one), and divides 
them into two classes, assigning the respective duties of each; 
it orders the appointment of a reader, who seems to have 
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been a teacher also, and of Deacons; of three widows, two to be 
employed in prayers and duties in the Church, one in attending 
the sick ; it sets forth the qualifications to be required for these 
offices, and the duties of each, in very simple terms; it strictly 
requires laymen to keep to lay duties, and to submit to the 
Clergy ; it confines women to ministering to the poor. We 
repeat that the only intelligible account of this tract is, that it 
was written by a pious and simple-minded person for the use of 
some newly-formed Churches ; that the simple piety of its pre- 
cepts, and its compendious form, gained it favour, and made it a 
useful work for the reading of new converts; that its profession 
of apostolical origin gained it greater reverence amongst the 
ignorant; whilst the learned severed what was good in its pre- 
cepts from the fictitious form in which they were expressed, and 
embodied it in other writings. 


II. The so-called Constitutions of Hippolytus. 

The next portions of these collections, in point of antiquity— 
we speak of them, of course, in reference to their primary 
aid original form—are those which bear in the Greek the name 
of S. Hippolytus; but their fate has been the very opposite to 
that of the last-mentioned tract. The changes they have under- 
gone, and the various forms in which they appear, and the seem- 


ing differences of age, as of style, in their various parts in all the 
forms and versions, force on us the conclusion that they were 
originally compacted from several different sources, some col- 
lections taking some, others, again, other parts; and afterwards 
were, for the most part, altered freely by those who copied them, 
put them into collections, or translated them. 

The forms in which we have them are, as we have said, as 
composing the Eighth Book of the Constitutions; as extant in a 
separate form in a Greek MS, and printed in the Works of 
S. Hippolytus; and in the Coptic Collection, with some altera- 
tions, and a great dislocation; and, again, with still greater 
alterations, and the addition of several distinct portions, in that 
Coptic series which we have marked B. 

As we have them in the Greek, they may be divided into 
these parts:—a. Two long chapters of what we have said is a 
discourse or homily of S. Hippolytus on gifts or offices, and on 
the worthlessness, and, as he seems to say, the invalidity of 
Orders without personal holiness. This is what is alleged as an 
evidence of S. Hippolytus’s Novatianizing. Then the connect- 
ing chapter referring to the former books; this is in the Greek 
Constitutions and the Coptic C, in both of which this collection 
is joined on to others; it is not in the Greek, as it exists asa 
separate work. These chapters of the supposed S. Hippolytus 
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are not in the Coptic B, and are evidently distinct from what 
follows next. 

b. This is a collection of prayers and rites to be used in 
Ordinations for each order or office. Now, in the Greek, each 
of these is set down as the Constitution of some Apostle; and 
so, indeed, of the whole, the general title is, [epi yetpotovir 
dia ‘Imodvtov. It begins with an introduction by the Aaonhee, 
ending with, ‘I Peter enjoin respecting the ordination of us 
Bishops ;’ on the ordination of a Presbyter, ‘ I, the beloved of 
the Lorp, enjoin;’ on the ordination of a Deacon, ‘I Philip 
ordain.’ In both the forms in Coptic these titles, and all the 
fiction of Apostles speaking, are wanting; but in the second, 
which we marked C, there are some appearances which indicate 
that these fictions formed a part of the original work, from 
which the translation, or some text of which it was the trans- 
lation, was made; as, for instance, in the portion which in the 
Greek is called ‘ the Constitution of Paul,’ we read, ‘ As we 
‘have commanded you already (€v tots mpodaBovcr), and have 
‘taught thus in the Epistles;’ the Greek is év tais émictonais, 
that is obviously, ‘in my Epistles.’ It is part of the fiction 
which put these words in the mouth of S. Paul. The Copt 
omits the fiction, but retains this allusion to it. 

This Coptic form, we apprehend, is later than our Greek form ; 
the other form, which we have marked B, may be prior to it. It 
has not, indeed, the headings attributing the Constitutions to the 
respective Apostles. But it is, of course, a fairly open question 
whether this particular fiction is or is not the original form of 
the collection. It may have been so, and may have been omitted 
even in the earlier Coptic form, or the Greek, from which it was 
translated ; or it may have been an addition to the original matter. 
In the case of the Apostles’ Creed, the fiction which assigned each 
article to its own Apostle, appears later, after S. Augustine ; be- 
fore that, in Ruffinus, all we read is, that the Apostles framed 
the Creed amongst them before they separated from Jerusalem. 

c. After these forms for Ordination, which are found in both the 
Coptic forms, with much occasional verbal correspondence run- 
ning through long passages, but with very material variations, 
there comes in the Greek a collection of Constitutions, which is 
a separate and distinct collection in a Syriac book of Canons ;— 
i, As to the relative powers of the different orders of the mini- 
stry, beginning, ‘ The Bishop blesses, but is not blessed.’ ii. As 
to first-fruits and tithes, and the remainder of what is offered for 
the Bishop and Clergy. These (i. ii.) are not in B. iii. As to 
the candidates for baptism, of trades and works allowed to Chris- 
tians, and the way of life required in a convert, and of catechis- 
ing. This portion is remarkably simple, and is found in B, the 
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earlier Coptic form agreeing word for word with the second 
Coptic and the Greek. iv. On the observance of holy days, of 
morning and evening prayer in church, and in private, at the 
hours. On the commemorations of the departed ;—these are to 
be on the third, the seventh (Coptic, and some Greek MSS.), 
or ninth (text of Constitutions, and Hippolytus) ; or the fortieth 
(Coptic), or thirtieth (Greek) day after death, and at the end of 
the year ;—on the sobriety to be observed at the feasts held there; 
on the conduct of Christians under persecution; and, lastly, on 
the due subordination of the people to their clergy. The whole 
of iv. is rhetorical and devoid of the simplicity of the previous 
portion; some parts of it are like §. Clement’s Epistle; the 
conclusion is eminently ornate. It contains the extraordinary 
incongruity of making the Apostles appoint the observance of 
‘the days of the Apostles,’ for ‘they are they who have been 
your teachers in Christ,’ &c. They appoint the observance of 
S. Stephen’s and other Martyrs’ days, of the feasts of Easter, 
Ascension-day, Whitsunday, the Nativity, the Epiphany, (all 
belonging to the fourth or fifth century). Instead of iv., the 
earlier Coptic B pursues the subject of candidates for baptism, 
their preparation, the rites of Baptism, and of laying on of 
hands; the Eucharist following on this, and rules for the ayarrai, 
and feasts for widows; and on the offering of first-fruits to the 
Bishop, with the form of blessing them. Then come what seem 
like disjecta membra, rules for the observance of Easter, the 
duties of Deacons and Sub-deacons, and times of prayer, where 
we have the very words of the other form C; of reverence in re- 
spect of the Eucharist, of burials, of times of prayer, and attend- 
ing church for prayer and hearing instruction, and for private 
prayer at the hours; for the use of the holy Sign. Much of 
this is florid in style ; but it is very beautiful and pious in tone. 

The correspondence between the customs described here and 
those enumerated as instances of traditional practices by Ter- 
tullian, e.g. in his De Corona, c. 3, is very interesting. They 
corroborate each other; and it is such instances of undesigned 
coincidence which form the strongest argument for these Coptic 
and Hippolytean Canons being true representations, on the 
whole, of the customs of the Church at the beginning of the 
third century: we extract some passages, which are recom- 
mended by their intrinsic beauty, notwithstanding the awk ward- 
ness of the translation, which we transcribe from Dr. Tattam’s 
Version, p. 80, sqq. 

‘ Of the time when it is right to pray. 


‘ And all believers, men and women, when they have risen in the morning 
from sleep, before they touch any work, let them wash their hands, and 
they shall pray to God, and thus let them proceed to their works. 
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* ¢ And when it ‘comes to pass that there shall be an exhortation of the 
Word of God, let every one choose for himself to go to that place, reckoning 
this in his heart, that he hath heard God speaking in the exhortation ; for 
praying in the church will prevail. For when the darkness of the day is 
passed by, let the timid reckon that it is a great sin if he go not to the 
place in which they exhort, and especially he who is able to read. Or when 
the teacher comes, let not any one of you be last in the church, the place in 
which they instruct. Then it shall be given to him who speaks, that he 
shall declare things useful to every one, and thou shalt hear the things thou 
thinkest not, and thou shalt profit by those things which the Holy Spirit 
shall give to thee by the exhortation; and thus thy faith shall be esta- 
blished by those things which thou hast‘heard. And they shall speak to 
thee again in that place of those things it becomes thee to do in thy house. 
Therefore, let every one hasten to go into the church, the place where the 
Holy Spirit stirs up. 

‘ When there is a day in which there is no exhortation, let every one being 
in his house take a holy book, reading in it sufficiently what appears to him 
useful. 

‘ And if thou art in thy house, pray at the third hour, blessing God. But 
if thou art in another place, having opportunity at that time, pray in thy 
heart to God; for in that hour they saw Christ nailed to the wood. There- 
fore again, in the old law, it is commanded, that they should ‘put on the 
shew-bread continually, the type of the body and the blood of Christ. And 
the slaying of the irrational lamb, this was a type of the perfect Lamb, 
Sd the Shepherd is Christ. He again is the Bread which came down from 

eaven. 

‘Pray again, likewise, at the sixth hour; for when they crucified Christ 
on the wood of the cross, that day was divided, and there was great dark- 
ness. Wherefore, let them pray at that time with a fervent prayer, helping 
them[selves] by the voice of him who prayed, causing all creation to be 
dark, by reason of the unbelief of the Jews. 

‘ Let them pray again a great prayer, and a great praise, at the ninth 
hour, for thou shalt know, like the souls of the righteous they shall bless 
the Lord God of truth. He who remembered the holy, sent His Son, who 
is His Word, to them, who enlightened them. 

‘ For in that hour the side of Christ was pierced with a spear, and blood 
and water came out; and afterwards it was light the remaining part of the 
day until the evening. Therefore thou also, if thou hast slept (at that hour), 
thou shalt remember another day, and make the type of the resurrection. 

‘ Pray again before thou restest thyself upon the bed of thy repose; and 
if thou hast risen at midnight upon thy bed, wash thy hands and pray ; but 
thou shalt wash thy hands in pure water. 

‘ And if thou hast a wife, pray together with one another. But if she has 
not yet believed, thou shalt withdraw thyself into a place, and shalt pray 
alone, and return again to thy place. But thou who art bound in marriage, 
refrain not from prayer, for you are not defiled. For those who have washed 
have no need to wash agaia, for they are purified and are clean. 

* And if thou breathest in thy hand, sealing thyself with the vapour which 
shall come out of thy mouth, thou shalt be all clean to thy foot, for this is 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. And the drops of water are the baptismal drops 
coming up from the fountain, that is, the heart of the believer, purifying 
him who believeth. 

‘ There is a necessity, again, that prayers should be at that hour for the 
elders ; for they who delivered this work to us likewise taught us thus to 
wash; for in that hour all creation is silent, praising God. 

‘The stars, the trees, and the waters, are as all the host of Angels, who 
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stand around, serving with the souls of the just, praising God Almighty at 
that time. Therefore it becometh believers to pray at that hour. 

‘ The Lord again hath spoken after this manner, witnessing to this, say- 
ing, “In the middle of night behold, there was a cry, ‘ Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh ; come ye out to meet Him.’ And He interpreted the word again, 
saying, ‘ Watch, therefore, because ye know not the day, neither the hour, 
when the Son of Man cometh.’ Likewise, if thou shalt rise at the time of 
cock-crowing, pray, because the children of Israel denied Christ at that hour. 
This we have known who believe on Him by faith, looking for the hope of the 
day of light for ever, which shall enlighten us for ever in the resurrection 
of the dead. And all ye believers, if ye fulfil these things and remember 
that ye teach one another, and instruct the catechumens to perform them, 
nothing shall try you, and ye shall not mourn for ever. Remember Christ 
continually, and receive this name at all times, sealing thy forehead in fear, 
for this is the sign which is known and manifest, and by this the devil is 
ruined. If thou hast done it in faith, thou art known, not only before men, 
but by the knowledge which thou hast acquiesced in it, as a sign, because the 
adversary the devil looks to the power of the heart only; and if he sees 
the inner man that is rational, sealed within and without with the seal of 
the word of God, he flees immediately, fleeing from him through the Holy 
Spirit which is in the man,who hath granted him a place in himself. 

‘ This also Moses the Prophet first taught us by the Passover. And he 
commanded that they should sprinkle the blood of the lamb which had been 
killed, upon the lintel and the two ny Ye showing to us the faith which 
is now in us, which was given to us by the perfect Lamb. If we have sealed 
with this on our foreheads, with our hands, we shall be delivered from those 
who wish to destroy us.’ 


This ‘sealing’ with the Holy Sign especially brings the words 
of Tertullian, on the frequent use of it, to our minds. 

There is, however, nothing in any of these Hippolytean forms 
which indicates an earlier origin than perhaps the beginning of 
the third century, and their alterations, severances, and reunions 
seem to show that they were treated as in no way sacred cr 
authoritative documents, but as good words, such as any one 
was at liberty to alter, or to rewrite, or to substitute, or add in 
them something of his own, or a portion of some other col- 
lection. 

Most of all is this the case with the Liturgy which is intro- 
duced in the Hippolytean forms, not independently, but as part 
of the form for the Consecration of a Bishop. Thus, in the first 
Coptic Canons (B) we read: — 


‘ And he who is worthy out of the Bishops, every one standing, putteth 
his hand upon him whom they have made a Bishop, praying over him.’ 


In the Ethiopic it goes on, ‘ after this manner ;’ and a beau- 
tiful prayer follows. That this prayer was originally in the 
Coptic, would appear from the next Canon on the Ordination of 
Presbyters : — 

‘ And when the Bishop shall ordain a Presbyter, he shall put his hands 
on his head, all the Presbyters shall touch him. And let him pray over 
him according to the form which we have spoken of concerning the Bishop.’, 

NO, LXXXIV.—N.8. J & 
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The Canon on the Ordination of a Bishop in the Coptic con- 
tinues to the newly consecrated Bishop’s commencing the Eucha- 
ristic service with the Sursum Corda, and then after the words, 
‘It is meet and right ;’ it proceeds, ‘ And let him pray thus, say- 
‘ing the (prayers) following these according to the Jann of the 
‘Holy Communion.’ But the form itself is omitted. There is 
a short and simple form in the AXthiopic; one more large in the 
Greek of the Hippolytean Canons; the same still more ampli- 
fied and rhetorical in the Coptic of the same; and again yet 
more enlarged in the eighth book of the Constitutions; so that 
we have it in four states. It appears clear that this was not 
regarded as an authorized form. It does not appear to be the 
service used by any particular Church, but, so to say, a fic- 
titious or imaginary ritual introduced into a literary production. 
Even the simple form which is found in the /Zthiopic is not a 
liturgy, nor is it so used in their Church; and, indeed, it is 
evidently not an entire form, as it omits all intercessions, which 
from the injunctions of §. Paul (1 Tim: ii. 1), and the concordant 
testimony of antiquity, were an essential part of every Liturgy. 
Further, as it seems to have been introduced into these Canons 
only as the form to be used by the newly consecrated Bishop, it 
is improbable that the writer intentionally omitted much of 
what was not special to that occasion; and, again, that a prayer 
of blessing on the people by the Bishop, which is peculiar to this 
form, belongs to the idea of its being the Eucharist of the newly 
consecrated Pastor, who then first invokes the Divine benedic- 
tion on his flock. 

That this form was an early Liturgy of the Church of Alex- 
andria is highly improbable, for it would imply that when the 
A&thiopians were converted in the fourth century, a translation 
was made for them of an old form which was itself wholly 
superseded in the Church of Alexandria, and which, as we 
conceive, appears from the two as placed in parallel columns,’ 
was certainly not an early form of the Alexandrian Liturgy. 

One sign of the earlier date of part of the Coptic B,’ appears 
in a Canon about Confessors, that they need not be ordained for 
the office of Priest, only for that of Bishop, ‘for he hath the 
honour of priesthood by his confession.’ ‘This points to the 
period when the Confessor was regarded as specially holy, and 
to the prevalence of a superstitious reverence for those who had 
suffered for Christ’s sake, such as we find in §. Cyprian’s time; 
but the Canon which occupies the corresponding place in the 
Greek which we have, and the later Coptic,’ corrects this super- 
stitious error, and seems to have specially designed to correct 
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it. It says that a Confessor must be ordained, whether for the 
office of Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, and anathematizes him if he 
presumes to seize the dignity without ordination; ‘for he is not 
* a Confessor, since he has denied the command of Christ, and 
‘has become “ worse than an infidel.”’ 

The Canon, as it is in the earlier Coptic form, also shows 
indisputably that these Constitutions were local rules, made, 
we apprehend, among small and obscure bodies of Christians, 
contradicting the practice of the Catholie Church, and having 
so little influence, that there is no trace of the practice or 
superstition in question, of Confessorship conferring the Priest- 
hood, in any ecclesiastical writer whatever; no one notices it 
even to contradict it. It is only heard of in these Coptic Canons, 
and in the contradiction and anathema in the later and Greek 
forms of the collection. 

Again, the earlier Coptic says,’ ‘ They shall not lay hands on 
a Sub-deacon.’ This is in conformity with what we know of 
early practice. §. Basil says,’ ‘Sub-deacons did not receive im- 
position of hands;’ a Canon on the ‘Fourth Council of Car- 
thage’ appoints it so.” The Greek of the Hippolytean Collection, 
and of the Constitutions, orders that they receive imposition of 
hands; and these have now become the differing rules of West 
and East. The Greek forms of the Canon are later; at least they 
prescribe the practice which prevailed later, and which was pro- 
bably only the peculiar practice of some particular Church in 
early times. Just as practices once peculiar to Rome herself, 
have spread over one-half of Christendom. The mention of 
Sub-deacons at all has been supposed by the Chevalier Bunsen‘ 
to be an interpolation, because ‘ the Sub-deacon was unknown 
before Athanasius in the Eastern Church.’ It is true Bingham® 
says that we do not meet with the name of Sub-deacon in the 
East before Athanasius’s time, citing Habertus as his authority. 
But Habertus says, we do not meet with the name before, but 
we find the office, only they are called drnperaz, in the Canons 
of the Council of Laodicea, a.p. 320. There is no doubt that 
they were quite a settled order in 320; for those Canons speak 
of them as of course, as they do of Presbyters and Deacons; and 
S. Athanasius uses the word quite naturally speaking, of such an 
one as ‘a Sub-deacon.’ They were a settled order in Rome and 
Africa in the days of Cyprian and Cornelius, a.p. 240; and there 
1s nO reason whatever to suppose that they did not exist quite as 
early in the East, only it so Sieeene no one had occasion to men- 
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tion them. The Coptic avoided self-contradiction here, by sub- 
stituting for the words of the Greek Constitution, with which 
it otherwise agrees, and which here prescribes the imposition of 
hands, the words,’ ‘ And concerning the Sub-deacons, and 
‘ Readers, and Deaconesses, we have before said that it is not 
‘ necessary to ordain them.’ This is an insertion of the Coptic, 
as the reference to what went before in that Collection shows. 

A similar change has been made in the Canon for the ordina- 
tion of a Reader. The first Coptic’ says, ‘ The Reader shall be 
‘appointed. The Bishop shall give him the Book of the Apo- 
‘ stles, and shall pray over him, (but) he shall not lay his hand 
‘upon him.’ The second gives the words we have just cited. 
The Hippolytean Canon, § 11, is to the same effect, saying only 
BiBrov, instead of the Book of the Apostles (as the Canon of 
the so-called Fourth Council of Carthage also orders only the 
delivery of the book); but in the eighth book of the Constitu- 
tions we find S. Matthew introduced, enjoining the laying on of 
hands and prescribed form of prayer. ‘These are indications of 
the changes made in the Canons; and add to the value of the 
earliest forms, if they could be recovered or restored. 

These most valuable and interesting Canons, the’ earlier 
Coptic form, of the Hippolytean Collection, our B, have been 
regarded as the second series of the Canons of the Church of 
Abaaahin, without other evidence than that they are found in 
Coptic, and that the fruits to be offered for blessing are such as 
grow in Egypt; the latter being probably the insertion of the 
person who put them into Coptic. There is no sign of any 
special connexion with Alexandria, no signs in any ainiabien 
writer of the peculiar practices described. 


III. The last element of the Constitutions which we shall 
notice, is that which forms the principal portion, and is, indeed, 
the basis of the whole; the Didascaly of the Apostles; the original 
of the first six books. From this we have in Greek a few short 
citations in S. Epiphanius, indicating the text as it was received 
in his time—the Syriac Version, which we hope soon to see 
printed entire, and which, judging from the specimens in Bickell 
and Ecchellensis, will give an earlier and purer text than our 
a Greek—the Aithiopic Version, so far as it was printed 

y Mr. Platt, which implies a text substantially the same as our 
Greek, with omissions and additions such as we have described, 
and Arabic Versions of very much the same character. Of the 
contents of this work we need not speak; they are well known; 
and have been used, largely and incautiously, as a repertory of 


2 § 35, p. 38. 


1 § 67, p. 126. 
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information as to the practice of the Ante-Nicene Church, 
which we can depend on only when supported by other 
authority. The whole has been analysed in Bunsen’s Hippo- 
lytus (vol. ii.),and an attempt made to discriminate by internal 
evidence the insertions and enlargements which the original 
had undergone; the result of which, as the author intimates, 
would bring us to a text somewhat like that of the Syriac Ver- 
sion. On this point we are not prepared to give any opinion. 

The general character and composition of the work, we need 
not say, impress a reader at once with the view that it is a mere 
literary composition; the highly rhetorical language—the lengthy 
quotations of Scripture—the inflated style of word and thought 
—the amplifications—the large hortatory and sermon-like por- 
tions, seem inconsistent with the notion that it was at any early 
period received as an authoritative representation of the system 
or regulations of the Church. It bears all the marks of being 
the production of a florid littérateur among the Christians of 
Asia Minor, who wished to represent his idea of some Church 
rules, possibly as they existed in his own part of Christendom, 
and to convey excellent practical thoughts and admonitions in 
the fictitious form of Constitutions of the Apostles. This 
work of his has been altered, added to, amplified, and retrenched, 
by successive hands, and in different portions of the Church. 
The alterations do not appear generally to have been made with 
any particular view: names of later Church offices are added, 
but other offices and gradations of rank which were in full power 
at the same time as they do not appear; e.g. there is, as is well 
known, no mention of Metropolitans or Patriarchs. There was 
evidently a wish on the part of the editors to conform the rules 
in some obvious cases to the practice of the Church, as appears 
from the alteration of the rule about the observance of Easter 
after the time of Epiphanius. Some alterations and amplifica- 
tions were probably made when the whole compilation of the 
eight books was formed. 

It was asserted by the Trullan Council that the collection 
had been interpolated by heretics, and that it contained marks 
of Arianism. It is said in opposition to this, and it is true, that 
many of the expressions are such as would not have been used 
by later Catholics, but were used innocently before the develop- 
ment of Arianism. On the other hand, it must be considered 
that we do not find traces of any attempts to conform the doc- 
trinal statements to those of Catholics, when it is almost certain 
we should have seen them if the later recension had been made 
by Catholics. The Creed, the Gloria in Excelsis,' the Liturgies, 





' See the Christian Remembrancer for Jan. 1853, vol. xxv. p. 256. It ought to 
have been said that Alcuin attributed this hymn to Hilary. This does not affect 
the argument. 
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and other forms, are amplified, new matter inserted, and the old 
enlarged, but yet the phrases which a Catholic would most natu- 
rally have used do not appear; ¢. g. the word djoovovos does not 
occur anywhere, and the alterations are in an Arian direction. 
We can have little doubt that the recension was made by 
Arianising hands, though there are expressions which strong 
Arians would not have used, and yet might not have removed 
from the text in which they found them. 

On the whole, it is plain that much more knowledge will be 
required before we can ascertain the genuine text of the work, 
if that can ever be done; and so far as appears, the faults, and 
we may say the follies, of the composer appear to be inherent 
in the work, and congenital with it. Such are those of making 
the Apostles, by the hand of Clement, set forth regulations for 
the Church, as it existed in the third or fourth century, and the 
exaggerated views which pervade the whole. 

Add to this Didascaly an abridged form of the Duw Vie, and 
a large collection of prayers, and you have the seventh book; 
and the Hippolytean Collection make the eighth. 


And now to revert to the question originally proposed, In 
case we are able to recover the original text of the different 
documents of which we have been speaking, what would be its 
authority or historical value? 

We do not think that any of these writings can be regarded 
as authoritative collections of regulations, or even as reliable 
exponents of the Church Rules of the ages in which they were 
written, in any critical points. 

1. We restate the consideration, that we do not find them 
referred to as such; that, as regards the chief part of the work, 
there is no citation, or clear reference, or intimation of its exist- 
ence, prior to the time of Epiphanius; that, as to the little trea- 
tise, which may be the Doctrina Apostolorum, it was only regarded 
as an edifying tract, not as a code of Church Rules. The 
Hippolytean Canons, in part, may have existed, but, so far as we 
have the means of judging, were not regarded as of authority, 
much less were they the actual law-books of the Church; there 
is no external evidence whatever to support their claim. 

2. There is a very strong presumptive argument against there 
being any authoritative written collections of Church observ- 
ances in the early ages, from the silence respecting them, not only 
in writers generally, but even in those who were treating of points 
on which a reference to such authentic records of traditions would 
be both a natural and cogent argument. Especially in two 
notable places, where the subject of traditional observances, 
unwritten, é.e. not recorded in Holy Scripture, is specifically 
treated of;—in Tertullian, De Coroné Militis, c. 3,4; and S. 
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Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, c. 27. Both enumerate customs such 
as we find in the earliest forms and elements of the Constitu- 
tions. Neither of these drops a hint of these customs being in 
any way authentically recorded. They not only speak of them 
as unwritten, which, it may be fairly argued, only means not 
prescribed in Scripture; but imply, by their silence, that they 
were not written with authority anywhere. 

3. When we look to eh ip ny the structure of these 
works makes it highly improbable that they were books of 
authority. It is scarcely to be supposed that the Bishops and 
Presbyters of Alexandria would have put out their code of 
Church Rules in a mythical form; it is inconsistent with the 
forms of all their canons that remain to us. These were always, 
so far as we know, brief and concise rules. That the Due Vie, 
with all its strange fictions, was anything more originally than 
the composition of some pious but fanciful writer, who wished 
to throw the rules for Christian life and Church government 
into a dramatic form, is difficult to believe. 

4. The treatment of the other collections—those which we 
called the Hippolytean and the Didascaly —by their different 
editors, seems to imply the same. They appear to have con- 
sidered it open to any one, on the whole, to modify them as he 
would. Some portions, indeed, are apparently preserved with care 
—the rules for catechumens, for instance, and some other parts— 
but, generally speaking, a comparison of the different versions 
and forms shows that they were not looked on as authoritative 
rules would be—sacred and inviolable. In this respect they are 
remarkably contrasted with the Apostolical Canons. With the 
exception of four Canons on heretical Baptism, which are not 
found in the Coptic and ZEthiopic, the text of those Canons has 
been preserved intact, carefully guarded from alteration. The 
only changes, we believe, are those insertions which were made 
to give a colour to the fiction of their being set out by the 
Apostles, probably at a late date, and which may be corrected 
out of MSS. and versions." The Constitutions, on the contrary, 
seem to have been regarded as common property. The com- 
position of unknown authors, and originally to a great extent 
fictions, they have neither been treated with the reverence due 
to a code of laws in which each word is sacred, nor with the re- 
spect that is paid to the acknowledged words of a known writer. 





1 Canon 29, ‘As Simon was by me, Peter :’ the word ‘me’ is not in the version 
of Dionysius Exiguus, nor in the Epistle of Tarasius to Adrian. Canon 50, the 
Latin has, ‘The Lord hath declared wnto us.’ Kvpws siv in almost all the Greek 
MSS. ; and in Zonaras and Balsamon it is Kupios, or Képios yjuav. Canon 82, ‘ As our 
brother Onesimus ; and Can. ult., ‘The Acts of us the Apostles.’ The Arabic 
paraphrase has, ‘ As Onesimus,’ and ‘ The Acts of the Apostles.’ See Beveridge, 
1.17.4. In the last Canon the list of Sacred Books has also been interpolated. 
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5. It seems a mistake to argue, from our finding any of these 
sets of Canons in a given language, that they were the Code of 
Church Law of that country. The notion proceeds on the ques- 
tionable supposition that they were such at any time, or in any 
place. But, supposing even that they did originally express the 
rules and forms of the Church in which they were first composed, 
it seems almost certain that, before the time when they were 
translated—say, into Coptic or AXthiopic, they had ceased to be 
regarded as rules, and had become literary curiosities, or collec- 
tions for pious reading. Had they been authoritative documents 
in the fourth century, we must have known it. They were 
current in the Church, bearing apostolic titles, and were natu- 
rally translated by those who wished to provide their country- 
men with religious books—very probably the translations were 
the work of monks, more pious than critical. 

They are indeed interesting and valuable relics. The more 
pure we can make the text, the more nearly we can approxi- 
mate to the original condition of the composition, the more 
interesting and valuable they become, because they may contain 
fragments of real rules; and even when mere fictions, they have 
an historical use quite independent of their authority. Even the 
Didascalia, fiction as it is, has some value—so far, at least, as 
it falls in with the testimony of other writers. The Due Vie 
conveys but little information, but its antiquity makes it more 
interesting ; it seems to bring us almost up to the time of the 
Apostles. The Hippolytean and the cognate Coptic Collections 
seem’ to have the greater value, from the multiplicity of other 
matter which they contain, from their appearing to be more 
like authoritative rules than the others, and in some cases to be 
ancient; but the alteration they have undergone, the appear- 
ance of their being local, and (as in the case of Confessorship 
giving Priesthood) expressing temporary and irregular forms of 
superstition, take away our confidence in them as expressing 
recognised doctrine or received practice. 


To conclude ; one thing is quite certain—Of various ages and 
from various localities as these Constitutions seem to be, altered 
and added to by so many hands, they yet throughout present one 
idea of Christianity, as a sacramental and sacerdotal system. 
Confessorship, indeed, was thought in some place to supply the 
want of ordination. Still this very view, rejected as it was by 
the whole Church, implied that Orders was a great and special 
gift. Laymen appear, indeed, as teachers, and excellent things 
are said of their teaching; but it is only as Catechists, instruct- 
ing those who have not been baptized; an office which all 
Christians would allow to belong to laymen. Bishops are the 
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sole ordainers, and, in their having the power of ordination, 
differ from the Presbyters. ‘The Bishops are elected by their 
flocks,—lay and cleric,—but are approved by the Bishops of the 
province, and consecrated by them. They confirm the baptized. 
Baptism is solemnly administered ;—sponsors answer for those 
who are not of an age to answer for themselves. The holy 
Eucharist is throughout the Oblation—the Oblation of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. The Holy Sign is made, and the 
people are directed how to make it. The dead are remembered 
in prayer. Fasting is ordered. The great festivals are solemnly 
observed. ‘The hours of prayer,—night and morning, and the 
three day hours,—are kept. The religion depicted in them is a 
practical and a heart-felt religion, whilst it is, and because it is, 
a sacramental, a ritual, a sacerdotal religion. "Whatever be the 
history of the Constitutions and their portions, whatever else 
they show, they show that our religion has, in this respect, ever 
been the same; and that when we come up to the verge of the 
Apostolic age, and almost within hearing of the Apostles’ voices, 
we find Clergy and Laity, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
ordaining and ordained ; Baptism and Confirmation ; the sacred 
Oblation of the Body and Blood of Christ; the participation 
of it as a means of life; and no trace of the beginning of such 
a system can be found, except with the Lord and His Apostles. 
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Art. IIl.—Poems. By Matruew Arnotp. A New Edition. 
Longmans. 1853. 


Tue appearance of the name of a eon of Dr. Arnold on the 
title-page of a volume of poems, cannot but excite a kindly in- 
terest in all those who admired, even when they could not agree 
with, his well-known father. Our good-will, moreover, is con- 
ciliated towards Mr. Arnold himself, by the filial consideration 
for his father’s name which has led him to publish two smaller 
volumes anonymously, and to reserve the avowal of his own 
authorship, till success, important in its nature if moderate in 
amount, had shown that he was not likely to discredit a name 
which any one might be proud to bear. He is not without 
grounds for the confidence he appears to have assumed. The 
volume indeed is open on many points to critical remark; but 
no one of any poetical feeling can peruse it without recognising 
in the author the possession of remarkable powers, even where a 
mistaken theory of poetry has thwarted their development and 
cramped their exercise. All persons of taste would not agree 
that it was a volume throughout of remarkable excellence. We 
should not ourselves be inclined to say so much. But we should 
think little of the poetical sensibility of any one who could be 
blind to the loveliness, or deaf to the harmony, of many of the 
separate poems which it contains. 

No young poet, even if his powers are the greatest, can ever 
shake himself free at first from the influence of his forerunners 
and contemporaries. Originality of style, at least where the 
style is good, comes late, and is the result of mature taste and 
experienced powers. And this is especially true of those greater 
and more cultivated authors, whose genius is the healthiest, and 
whose own style ultimately the most original. Penetrated 
with the beauties of their favourite masters, which none can so 
thoroughly appreciate as great disciples, the echoes of their pre- 
decessors’ strains may be caught lingering in their own; and 
their manner takes the unconscious impress of the models they 
have so reverently studied and so profoundly admired. Take 
the early works of Shakspere himself, and see how much of 
Marlow and of the still older dramatic writers is to be found 
therein. It is, perhaps, profitless to add examples after an in- 
stance so great and so undeniable, yet Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Tennyson, in their early works, exhibited 
traces of the influence of their predecessors in the art. To go fur- 
ther back, the whole range of Latin poets, with (perhaps) scarcely 
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an exception, in the great bulk of their productions, formed their 
styles distinctly upon Greek models, which to them were ancient, 
and occasionally descended to direct verbal imitation. It is not 
therefore in the way of blame that we note the influence of great 
masters upon Mr. Arnold’s style; but as a mark of his powers 
being yet immature, and that it is at present impossible to predict 
with any confidence the position in the poetical commonwealth 
which he may be hereafter entitled to assume. For at present 
even the best of his compositions, with perhaps a single exception, 
are referable to some well-known original, which the cadence of 
his verses, or the general tone and spirit of his work, whether 
intentionally or not, at least indisputably, recall. The models 
are indeed various and good, but the imitation is obvious though 
successful. Taste, therefore, rather than power, is as yet the 
characteristic of Mr. Arnold’s muse; and he succeeds less in cre- 
ating a fresh impression upon his readers, than in reminding them 
of other great writers, and in reproducing the effects which 
those writers have already succeeded in creating. 
Take for instance the following passage from one of his 
latest poems :— 
‘As when some grey November morn, the files 

In marching order spread of long-neck’d cranes 

Stream over Casbin, and the southern slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 

Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 

For the warm Persian sea-board: so they stream’d. 

The Tartars of the Oxus, the king’s guard, 

First, with black sheep-skin caps and with long spears ; 

Large men, large steeds; who from Bokhara come 

And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 

Next the more temperate Toorkmuns of the South, 

The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 

And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands ; 

Light men and on light steeds, who only drink 

The acrid milk of camels and their wells.’ 
Sohrab and Rustum, p. 11. 


This is a direct and very successful imitation of Milton’s 
manner; not only the general air has been cleverly caught, but 
the very phrases and words are Miltonic. We have no objection 
to the passage in itself, but we feel that the thing has been done, 
and better done, before. Equally close and equally successful 
is the imitation of a different model in the passage we subjoin 
from an earlier poem on the striking story of Mycerinus, as 
given in Herodotus :— 


‘Seems it so light a thing then, austere Powers, 
To spurn man’s common lure, life’s pleasant things 
Seems there no joy in dances crown’d with flowers, 
Love, free to range, and regal banquetings ? 
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Bend ye on these, indeed, an unmoved eye, 
Not Gods, but ghosts, in frozen apathy ? 


‘ Or is it that some Power, too wise, too strong 
Even for yourselves to conquer or beguile, 
Whirls earth and heaven and men and gods along, 
Like the broad rushing of the insurged Nile? 
And the great Powers we serve, themselves may be 
Slaves of a tyrannous necessity? 


‘Or in mid-heaven, perhaps, your golden cars, 
Where earthly voice climbs never, wing their flight, 
And in wild hunt, through mazy tracts of stars, 
Sweep in the sounding stillness of the night? 

Or in deaf ease on thrones of dazzling sheen, 
Drinking deep draughts of joy, ye dwell serene? 
* 


‘Into the silence of the groves and woods 
I will go forth; but something would I say— 
Something—yet what I know not; for the gods 
‘The doom they pass revoke not nor paws 
And prayers pA gifts and tears are fruitless all, 
And the night waxes and the shadows fall. 


‘Ye men of Egypt, ye have heard your king. 
I go and [ return not. But the will 
Of the great Gods is plain; and ye must bring 
Tll deeds, ill passions, zealous to fulfil 
Their pleasure, to their feet; and reap their praise, 
The praise of Gods, rich boon! and length of days.’ 
Mycerinus, pp. 55—57. 


Who does not recognise in this passage an imitation of the 
majestic music of Wordsworth’s ‘Laodamia’ by one who has felt 
the beauty of that poem and has aimed at repeating its effects? 

Once more, we find Mr. Arnold struck with the melody of 
another considerable writer, and accurately reproducing it. The 
passage we subjoin is from the conclusion of the same poem of 
‘ Mycerinus,’ in which, if the rhyme be ‘after’ Wordsworth, in 
the blank verse he does homage to Tennyson : — 


‘There by the river banks he wander’d on 
From palm-grove on to palm-grove, happy trees, 
Their smooth tops shining sunwards, ond beneath 
Burying their unsunn’d stems in grass and flowers : 
Where in one dream the feverish time of youth 
Might fade in slumber, and the feet of Joy 
Might wander all day long and never tire : 
There came the king holding high feast at morn 
Rose-crown’d; and ever when the sun went down 
A hundred lamps beam’d in the tranquil gloom, 
From tree to tree, all through the twinkling grove, 
Revealing all the tumult of the feast, 
Flush’d guests, and golden goblets foam’d with wine ; 
While the deep burnish’d foliage overhead 
Splinter’d the silver arrows of the moon. 

+ * » 
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‘So six long years he revell’d night and day ; 
And when the mirth wax’d loudest, with dull sound 
Sometimes from the grove’s centre echoes came, 
To tell his wondering people of their king; 
In the still night, across the steaming flats 
Mix’d, with the murmur of the moving pile.’ 
Mycerinus, pp. 58—60. 
No reader of (none, or Ulysses, or the Morte d’ Arthur, can 
have any doubt as to the original which suggested these very 
icturesque and harmonious lines. It is the manner of Mr. 
Pemmpenh, caught and employed by a man of taste and ability. 
We do not desire to pursue Mr. Arnold through the various 
poems of this volume merely for the purpose of showing the 
originals to whom he is indebted. But in a right estimate of his 
powers it ought not to be forgotten that he zs thus indebted, and 
indebted even to a greater degree than a careless perusal might 
perhaps disclose. For not only in such passages as we have 
quoted is the style and manner of another writer unconsciously 
caught or directly imitated ; but often where the manner is his 
own, and the treatment appears to be original, we may detect 
the recollection of some beautiful passage lurking in Mr. 
Arnold’s mind, and forming the theme as it were for a graceful 
and melodious variation. The following little poem, for instance, 
is one of the sweetest in Mr. Arnold’s whole volume :— 
‘Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 


The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


‘ But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing, 
And lovely notes from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour ; 


‘ Oh, then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent; 
— For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent. 
Now round us spreads the watery plain, 
Oh, might our marges meet again! 
‘ Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God, a God, their severance ruled; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.’ —Pp. 187, 188. 


Beautiful verses indeed. But would they have been written 
but for the famous passage in Christabel ?— 
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‘ Alas, they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy dwells in realms above, 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain. 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother ; 
But never either found another, 

To keep the hollow heart from paining, 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining ; 
Like cliffs that have been rent asunder, 

A dreary sea now flows between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor chunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been,’ 

Here it is not the manner of Christabel which is imitated, 
but the thought of Coleridge, which is suggested by Mr. Arnold’s 
poem. We could not carry on this kind of examination in 
detail, without occupying a great deal more space than is now 
at our disposal, for where the likeness is not of style, but of 
thought, the parallel passages require to be set out at length, 
and the attention must be drawn to those parts which are in- 
tended to be compared. In general, however, we may say that 
there are but a few of Mr. Arnold’s poems which do not inevit- 
ably remind us of the works of some former writer, either in 
their language, or in the thoughts of which their language is the 
expression. In this, however, Mr. Arnold does not differ from 
the multitude of young verse-writers, of whose productions ‘ the 
public little knows, the publisher too much,’ and who, after a 
certain period of friendly praise and moderate social success, pass 
to the trunkmakers, and are forgotten. He does differ from them 
in the quantity of original matter which he blends with, or 
superadds to the stores of others, and in the fine taste and poetical 
feeling which all his productions display. He differs from them 
also in the possession of a wide learning and varied accomplish- 
ment, which furnish him with an abundance of allusion, and 
a fertility of unexpected yet appropriate illustration, no less 
interesting than delightful. Above all, he stands alone in his 
sedulous cultivation of the classical writers, as the best sources 
of poetical inspiration, and the highest teachers of the poetical 
art. He appears to be a finished scholar, intimately acquainted 
with the great works of Greece and Rome, and passionately 
fond of their characteristic beauties. Homer, and the Attic 
tragedians, especially Sophocles, are however those amongst the 
classics whom he regards with the deepest veneration; a venera- 
tion shown not only by an occasional verse or stanza; but in 
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elaborate attempts to reproduce their style, in a selection of 
classical subjects for his own compositions, and a pretty frequent 
adoption of classical epithets, or epithets formed upon a classical 
analogy, into all his poems, whether of an antique or modern 
cast. 

Mr. Arnold has not escaped the dangers inevitably attendant 
on such a course. It is true that he has occasionally trans- 
ferred to his own poems some of the great qualities which he so 
admires in his Greek models. The clear descriptive epithets, 
the simple yet distinct pictures of Greek poetry, are not unfre- 
quently to be found in Mr. Arnold. But his love of the ancients 
has led him into many a harshness and obscurity, many a bald 
passage intended to be austere, many a childish one intended 
to be simple; and has filled his poems with a multitude of 
affectations quite fatal to the perfect enjoyment of them. A 
Greek statue is a noble thing, and a portrait of a modern 
gentleman, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is a noble thing, and both 
give pleasure to a cultivated mind; but it is an ignoble thing, 
and does not give pleasure, to see an Englishman straining after 
the postures, and attempting to wield the weapons of a Grecian 
hero, and imagining that he attains the faultless beauty of antique 
form, because he denudes himself of modern drapery. It is 
true, that a classical image, a heroic subject, a quaintly trans- 
lated phrase from a Greek or Latin writer, (¢. g. ‘the ringing 
plains of windy Troy;’ ‘ this way and that dividing the swift 
mind,’) will, when met with in a modern poem, often from 
association and from an unexpected and pleasing strangeness, 
give singular delight to a reader acquainted with the classics! 
But such arts must be used sparingly, and with the skill and 
taste of Mr. Tennyson, who perhaps of all great modern 
writers most frequently employs them, or they degenerate 
into grotesqueness and affectation, and ceasing to be agreeable, 
become ridiculous. Mr. Tennyson always takes care that his 
antique subjects shall be treated in a thoroughly modern fashion, 
that the mind of the present day shall be distinctly seen 
moulding ancient stories and associations to its own purposes ; 
but never for a moment striving really to imitate classical 
authors, or to reproduce classical modes of thought. This 
blending of antiquity with modernism constitutes the peculiar 
and unrivalled charm of such pieces as The Lotos Eaters, and 
(none, and above all, Ulysses. Mr. Arnold has much of his 
art to learn, and a great deal of tact and experience to acquire, 
before he can safely indulge in so difficult and delicate a style 
of composition: a style in which even success is hazardous, 
and failure is fatal. 

Mr. Arnold, however, has not been content to allow his 
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practice to speak for itself, and the faults and beauties of his 
verses to stand upon their own merits, and to be found out by his 
readers in the ordinary course. He has been induced to write a 
Preface, in which he favours us with a theory of poetry, which 
we take leave to think entirely fallacious and inadequate, based 
upon untenable assumptions, and conducting us to conclusions 
which we utterly repudiate. As a general rule, it is a great 
mistake for a poet to commit himself to a theory of poetry. 
To theorise on poetry is not his vocation, and it is seldom 
that he has the intellectual qualities requisite for the work. 
It may be a fit and interesting subject for the critical faculty 
to discuss the principles of art, and to endeavour to elicit from 
great works the laws which guided their construction. But it 
is the critic, not the artist, who is properly thus employed. 
In all the highest qualities of his art, a great man seldom works 
consciously by laws at all. Technical rules of course there 
must be in all arts, such as the laws of metre, of grammar, or 
of perspective; and a great artist will know all these, and use 
them as familiarly as we do our alphabet. But these are not 
laws of construction or of treatment as applied to the whole 
work, and the effect of any great effort of genius taken as a 
whole, arises from no conscious application of definite laws on 
the part of the artist, but from something indefinable and inex- 
pressible, which. distinguishes a great artist, a mowrTys, or 
creator in any kind, from his fellow-men. No artist worth a 
straw could tell us how his own great works had been produced. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the foremost artist-critic of modern times, 
analysed with acuteness, and described with eloquence, styles 
whale different from his own. Inimitable and excellent as his 
own ——— are, they are utterly unlike those which it was 
the chief object of his famous lectures to recommend. Words- 
worth, again, wrote a celebrated essay on poetical diction, which 
contained a truth no doubt, but not the whole truth, and of the 
theory of which all his own finest poems were more or less 
violations. No compositions can be so flat as those which are 
made up like a grammatical exercise as definite examples of 
consciously-applied rules ; while at the same time to put forth a 
poetical theory, especially if it is one which requires consider- 
able power to fulfil it, is to challenge for your poems an 
unusual severity of critical examination, and to increase the 
disgrace of failure by having openly proclaimed your own 
standard of success. Few men’s works fulfil the measure of 
their teaching: and the self-confidence implied in prefixing to a 
man’s poems a kind of lecture on their characteristic excellences, 
and on the somewhat novel principles of taste, according to 
which they have been composed, and of which they are put 
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forward as examples, is not with most readers the safest or best 
method of insuring for the poems themselves a genial and 
sympathetic perusal. We come toa poet to be moved or de- 
lighted with his strains, and we do not want to be told by him 
that we must admire his poems, because they are written ac- 
cording to certain true and ancient laws, which it seems have been 
forgotten by most great modern writers. These very writers, 
nevertheless, ignorant readers have persisted in admiring for 
those same qualities which a truer view of the principles of 
poetry would, we are assured, have shewn to be mere blemishes 
and mistakes. 

Of course, if a poet really happens to be a great critic, and to 
hit upon a true theory of poetry, there can be no reason why he 
should not communicate it. But the chances are greatly against 
his doing so, and we cannot say that we think Mr. Arnold has 
been lucky enough to form any exception to the ordinary rule. 
It is not easy, as every one will admit, to lay down with pre- 
cision the objects, the limits, the elements, or the laws of a 
thing so wide, so various, so profound as poetry. The attempt to 
do so has, in all ages, led to profitless discussions; such as, whe- 
ther satire is poetry, whether this or that writer is a poet; which 
have ended in nothing but occasionally narrowing the sphere of 
natural and legitimate admiration and delight, by the imposition 
of unnatural and arbitrary rules. We are not about to follow 
examples which we condemn, and to add another instance of 
failure in the attempt to describe the indefinite, and to place 
tounds upon the illimitable. From the sublime strains of 
Hebrew prophets down to the latest and most artificial rhymers 
of these last ages, there is, amidst the infinite variety of gifts, and 
diversity of powers, something in common which separates the 
poet from the mass of his fellow-men, and enables him to impart 
delight to their minds and gratification to their taste. A great 
poet, like a great orator ora great philosopher, will undoubtedly 
do much more than this; a poet, however, differs from them 
not in the thoughts which he creates, but in the dress wherewith 
he clothes them. In their appeal to the sense of harmony and 
beauty which all men possess, in the imaginative and musical 
vehicle which they employ, Homer and Horace, Anacreon and 
Virgil, Shakspere and Burns, may be classed together. A 
theory which rejects Dryden and Pope, nay even the still 
more technical writers of French literature, such, for instance, 
as Racine, from the rank of poets, is as unsatisfactory, and 
as far from meeting all the facts of the case, as one which 
would throw doubts on Wordsworth, or question the claims 
of Shelley or of Keats: It is simply idle to say that poetry 
is this or that, when it really pervades the universe; or to 
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lay down that this or that is its peculiar province, when there 
is scarcely a subject or an object which it cannot make its own. 
It is, as it were, the medium through which the poet sees, and 
by which he speaks, which colours everything he beholds, and 
robes in splendour or in beauty every creation of his mind. 

We do not pretend to say that this is definite or technical, 
and we should very much doubt the truth of any statement of 
the nature and objects of poetry which pa to be either. 
But beyond most such statements which we have seen, that of 
Mr. Arnold appears to be altogether inadequate, and to result 
in conclusions which the common feeling of mankind will agree 
to reject with something akin to indignation. 

‘ What,’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘ are the eternal objects of poetry 
‘ among all nations and at all times? They are actions,—human 
‘ actions,—possessing an inherent interest in themselves, and 
‘ which are to be communicated in an interesting manner by 
‘the art of the poet. Vainly will the latter imagine that he 
‘ has everything in his own power; that he can make an intrin- 
‘ sically inferior action equally delightful with a more excellent 
‘one by his treatment of it: he may, indeed, compel us to 
‘admire his skill, but his work will possess within itself an 
‘incurable defect.’ He then proceeds to argue that time is 
unessential, and that a great action of a thousand years ago is 
more interesting and fitter for poetry than a small one of yester- 
day. From this he arrives, a curious sort of logic, at the 
conclusion that ancient subjects are in themselves fitter for poetical 
handling; and that ‘an action of the present day,’ to use his 
words, ‘is too near us, too much mixed up with what is acci- 
‘ dental and passing, to form a sufficiently grand, detached, and 
‘ self-subsistent object for a tragic poem.’ Amongst ancient sub- 
jects he classes, as we understand him, such essentially different 
ones as Macbeth and C&dipus; and by the selection of such ex- 
amples altogether baffles our best endeavours to comprehend the 
meaning of his rule. Ancient subjects, however, whatever those 
may be, are to be preferred, and, as we gather, almost exclu- 
sively preferred, to those of modern times. It follows from this, 
that as human action is the only object of poetry, human action, 
to admit of proper treatment, should be concerned with grand 
characters, and far removed from us in point of time; and as the 
classical writers of Greece and Rome selected antique subjects, 
and treated them in the grand style, a modern poet should go to 
them as models, and study them as the true originals of art, 
whose perfections it is hopeless to surpass, and difficult to rival. 
No modern writer, however great, no modern subject, however 
good, is to compare, in Mr. Arnold’s view of the poetical art, 
with Sophocles and Homer, with Dido and Achilles. 
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Such is the theory, which we have endeavoured fairly to 
represent, although it suffers much by not being given to the 
reader in the remarkably choice and vigorous prose of Mr. 
Arnold himself; nor is there anything in what we may call the 
positive half of it to which we desire to object. So far forth as 
Mr. Arnold recommends the study of classical writers, and 
celebrates the intellectual and moral benefits derivable there- 
from; so far as he does justice to their calmness and simplicity, 
their-dignity and pathos, their refined and severe sense of art, 
we go along with him entirely. We do not doubt the truth of 
what he says, that ‘commerce with the ancients appears to 
‘ produce, in those who constantly practise it, a steadying and 
‘composing effect upon their judgment, not of literary works 
‘only, but of men and events in general. ‘They are like 
‘persons who have had a very weighty and impressive expe- 
‘rience: they are more truly than others under the empire of 
‘ facts, and more independent of the language current among 
‘those with whom they live.’ We subscribe to all this; but 
we fail to apprehend how it leads to the conclusion that an 
Englishman should write of Medea or of Empedocles in pre- 
ference to Mary Queen of Scots or Cromwell; that an English 
poet’s allusions should be to classical events, or to the heroes of 
the ancient world, his style be formed upon that of writers 
in a foreign language, and his thoughts moulded upon those of 
believers in a heathen creed. 

We will not waste our space, nor our readers’ time, with dis- 
cussing at length the strictures which Mr. Arnold passes upon 
all modern writers, including Shakspere. However necessary 
to his theory, they are so little creditable to his taste, that we 
cannot help feeling they would hardly have been ventured upon 
except under the stimulus of thoroughly defending a thesis, 
which, from the time of Aristotle, has made men intellectually 
unscrupulous. Even in this portion of his Preface, however, 
there is much which is sensible and true. He contrasts the 
simplicity of classical writers with the fussiness of many moderns, 
who loudly ‘ talk of their mission, and of interpreting the age, 
and of the coming poet.’ The comparison is fair enough, and 
doubtless greatly to the disadvantage of our contemporaries. 
But when Mr, Arnold comes to use it as an argument in support 
of his theory, the matter changes. Does he suppose that there 
was no cant in the days of Plato, or that because men now 
write nonsense in multitudes, therefore Burke and Words- 
worth are not fit to rank with the greatest authors of any age 
or any country? He compares the small men of the present 
day with the great men of antiquity ; and though the victory is 
easy, the terms of the conflict are manifestly unjust. In our 
day, as in theirs, the calling of . ae poet is not to interpret 
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an age, but to affect a people; and he would be a bold man who 
should deny to the great singers of our time an influence as wide 
and deep as. ever was exerted at any period of the world’s 
history by the great masters of their art. He would be a yet 
bolder, in our judgment, who would place such poems as Words- 
worth’s ‘ Triad,’ or his famous ‘Ode,’ such compositions as 
‘ The Cenci,’ or ‘ King Lear,’ in point of mere artistic skill, at 
all below any single composition of the Greek or Roman minds. 

But the whole breaks down together as a theory of poetry. 
It is not by straining after one model or another, nor yet by 
definite and conscious effort, that great poems are produced. 
Homer, it has been finely said— 

‘ Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea; ’ 

and there is so much of gift and inspiration in every great poet, 
that his best works are written, his greatest efforts achieved, in 
a simple, half-unconscious fashion, by means often the most 
homely and ordinary, by appeals to those emotions of the heart 
which are, indeed, all-powerful, but all-pervading, which all 
men share in common, and in which one age does not differ 
from another. Subjects thoroughly known, illustrations uni- 
versally understood, are perhaps essential to the construction 
of the greatest poems, certainly to the construction of those 
which acquire the most enduring fame. Disguised, therefore, 
in a robe of lofty pretensions and severe requirements, it is, in 
reality, a low and narrow view of poetic art that would make it 
serve for the delight and instruction of the rich and highly edu- 
cated alone, and which would exclude altogether the generality 
of women from its highest enjoyments. Yet this must be the 
inevitable result of a theory which proposes to a poet as his best 
subject a story of classical times, to be treated in a classical 
style, and adorned with classical illustrations. If the best 
poetry is not to be understood without a profound acquaintance 
with, and relish for, the classics, the best poetry is to be written 
for a hundred or two of the male sex only out of the whole 
population of a great country. And if it be true that grandiose 
human action is the proper object of poetry, what becomes of 
Milton, and Spenser, and the Georgics, and Horace, and Lucre- 
tius, and Catullus, and Simonides, and Cowper, and Wordsworth, 
and a list of writers as long as Mr. Arnold’s Preface, whom no 
one ever yet thought of banishing from the catalogue of great 
poets, and whose works all mankind have agreed to consider as 
poetry of the highest order? 

Mr. Arnold’s practice has not at all tended to reconcile us to 
his theory. ‘Those are by far his best poems in which he has 
trusted most exclusively to himself,.and those portions of his 
poems the most striking in which he has been contented to be 
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original and modern. For this reason we cannot, on the whole, 
admire the long blank-verse poem of Sohrab and Rustum, a com- 
position evidently put together upon the theory which we have 
just been discussing. ‘The story of the Persian Hercules slaying 
his son in single combat, and the discovery of their relationship 
after the fatal blow has been given, is, indeed, a very solemn and 
pathetic subject, and much of Mr. Arnold’s poem is written in 
a strain of deep yet subdued feeling worthy of the occasion. 
The imitation of Homer and Milton is, however, too palpable 
throughout ; the numerous similes elaborately worked out into 
distinct pictures, and the minute descriptions, remind us of the 
former; the language is obviously and intentionally imitated 
from the latter, as we showed some pages back. If from the 
style we go to the treatment, we are under some embarrass- 
ment from not being sure how much of it is Mr. Arnold’s own. 
The subject itself, it is well known, is from Firdousi. But in 
the first volume of the Causeries du Lundi by Sainte Beuve, 
there is a review of M. Mohl’s translation of Firdousi ; and some 
of the passages given by Sainte Beuve from M. Mohl’s version, 
are simply translated, and very closely translated, by Mr. Arnold. 
We give one of them, that our readers may judge for them- 


selves :— 

‘O thou young man, tlie air of heaven is soft, 
And warm, and pleasant; but the grave is cold. 
Heaven’s air is better than the cold dead grave. 
Behold me! I am vast, and clad in iron, 

And tried; and I have stood on many a field 
Of blood, and T have fought with many a foe: 
Never was that field lost, or that foe saved. 
O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death? 
Be govern’d: quit the Tartar host, and come 
- To Iran, and be as my son to me, 
And fight beneath my banner till I die. 
There are no youths in Iran brave as thou.’ 
Sohrab and Rustum, p. 21. 


The following is from M. Mohl’s version of Firdousi :— 


‘“ Q jeune homme, si tendre!” lui dit-il, “la terre est séche et froide, 
Yair est doux et chaud. Je suis vieux ; j'ai vu maint champ de bataille, j’ai 
détruit mainte armée, et je n’ai jamais été battu. Mais j’ai pitié de toi et 
ne voudrais pas t’arracher la vie. Ne reste pas avec les Turcs; je ne 


connais personne dans |’lran qui est des épaules et des bras comme toi.”’ 


Sometimes the translation is literal, as, ¢. g.— 
‘ for like the lightning to this field, 

I came, and like the wind I go away ;” ’—Jdid, p. 41. 
which is a mere literal rendering of—‘ Je suis venu comme la 
foudre, et je m’en vais comme le vent.’ 

This is not the only passage furnished by the short paper we 
have referred to which has been similarly transferred, and it at 
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once leaves us in uncertainty whether the whole work of M. Mohl, 
which we have never seen, may not have been used throughout, 
and the study of antiquity carried so far as simply to reproduce 
an ancient poem as well as an ancient subject. For Mr. Arnold 
has not thought fit to offer a single syllable of acknowledg- 
ment to an author to whom he has been manifestly very largely 
indebted. , 

We must not, however, leave Rustum without an extract, 
which, if the language is a little affected, is yet very beau- 
tiful :— 

* As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill lake, 
And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 
And follow’d her to find her where she fell 
Far off; anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way off descries 
His huddling young left sole; at that he checks 
His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 
Circles above his eyrie, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
In some far stony gorge, out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers; never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it ; 
Never the black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as she sails by.’—Jvid. p. 33. 


This certainly is a very noble picture. Our readers will, we 
are sure, feel also the solemn beauty of this conclusion, re- 
minded perhaps, as we have been throughout the poem, by its 
similarity to a beautiful composition on the story of Atys and 
Adrastus in Herodotus, published several years ago by Mr. 
Faber, under the title of The Dream of King Croesus. 


‘ He spoke, and Sohrab smiled on him, and took 
The spear, and drew it from his side, and eased 
His wound’s imperious anguish ; but the blood 
Came welling from the open gash, and life 
Flow’d with the stream. All down his cold white side 
The crimson torrent pour’d—dim now and soil’d, 
Like the soil’d tissue of white violets, 

Left freshly gather’d on their native bank 

By romping children, whom their nurses call 

From the hot fields at noon ; his head droop’d low; 
His limbs grew slack ; motionless, white, he lay— 
White with eyes closed; only when heavy gasps, 
Deep heavy gasps, quivering through all his frame, 
Convulsed him back to life, he open’d them, 

And fix’d them feebly on his father’s face: 

Till now all strength was ebb’d, and from his limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 

And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world. 
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*So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead. 
And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s cloak 
Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 
As those black granite pillars, once high rear’d 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now, mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side— 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 


‘ And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darkened all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus, Soon a hum arose 
As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal. 
The Persians took it on the open sands, 
Southward; the Tartars by the river marge; 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 


‘ «But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste 
Under the solitary moon: he flow’d 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunjé, 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along, 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
A foil’d circuitous wanderer :—till at last 
The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.’—Jbid. pp. 47—50. 


We have seen the river objected to as being out of place, and 
distracting the attention from the action and the persons. We 
do not think so. Independently of the remarkable power of the 
passage, as a piece of poetical geography, it seems to carry us 
out of the blood and sorrow of the terrible story into light and 
peace, and concludes the poem quietly and sweetly, without an 
attitude or a peroration. It is the way with many great lyric 
masters, and has for us an especial charm. Every one knows 
the quiet conclusion of Horace’s noble Ode on the story of 
Regulus, which we have always thought singularly happy, in 
spite of much criticism to the contrary :— 


4 Atqui sciebat que sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet: non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes propinquos, 
Et populum reditus morantem, 
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* Quam si clientum longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite relinqueret, 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 
Aut Lacedeemonium Tarentum.’ 


Thus far nothing can be objected on the score of style to 
Mr. Arnold’s imitations of the classical authorities. Nor would 
it be possible to find a more graceful passage than the following, 
on a Greek legend from the poem of Empedocles, which poem 
Mr. Arnold has excluded (except this passage) from the volume 
before us :— 


‘ Far, far from here 
The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay, 
Among the green Illyrian hills; and there 
The sunshine in the happy glens is fair; 
And by the sea and in the brakes 
The grass is cool, the sea-side air 
Buoyant and fresh, the mountain flowers 
As virginal and sweet as ours; 
And there, they say, two bright and aged snakes, 
Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 
Bask in the glens or on the warm sea-shore, 
In breathless quiet after all their ills. 
Nor do they see their country, nor the place 
Where the Sphinx lived among the frowning hills; 
Nor the unhappy palace of their race ; 
Nor Thebes, nor the Ismenus any more. 


‘ There those two live far in the Illyrian brakes, 
They had staid long enough to see 
In Thebes the billow of calamity 
Over their own dear children roll’d ; 
Curse upon curse, pang upon pang, 
For years, they sitting helpless in their home, 
A grey old man and woman; yet of old 
The Gods had to their marriage come, 
And at the banquet all the Muses sang. 


‘ Therefore they did not end their days 
In sight of blood; but were rapt far away 
To where the west wind plays, 
And murmurs of the Adriatic come 
To those untrodden mountain lawns; and there 
Placed safely in changed forms, the pair 
Wholly forget their first sad life, and home, 
And all that Theban woe, and stray 
For ever through the glens, placid and dumb.’—Pp. 61—63. 


The poem of The Forsaken Merman, however, has much more 
a character of its own, and though reminding us of Mr. Tennyson, 
has a sharpness and rapidity which he never gives us. It is 
the song of a Sea King deserted, together with his children, 
by his human wife, wham he seeks to regain, but who will not 
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;leave earth and her Christian worship any more. Its singular 
vigour and sweetness are very striking. The wife has gone 
away, and the Merman wants her :— 


‘ “ Children dear, were we long alone?” 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 
“* Long prayers,” I said, ‘‘ in the world they say.” 
“ Come,” I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach by the sandy down, 
Where the sea stocks bloom, to the white-wall’d town, 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes, 
She sat by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
“ Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here,” 
‘“ Dear heart,” I said, “‘ we are long alone; 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 
But ah! she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door, 
“ Come away, children; call no more. 
Come away, come down, call no more.” ’—P, 164. 


The two concluding stanzas are very beautiful :— 


‘ Come away, away, children, When clear falls the moonlight, 
Come, children, come down ; When spring tides are low; 
The hoarse wind blows colder, When sweet airs come seaward 
Lights shine in the town— From heaths starr’d with broom, 
She will start from her slumber _—And high rocks throw mildly 
When gusts shake the door, On the blanch’d sands a gloom ; 
She will hear the winds howling, Up the still glistening beaches, 
Will hear the waves roar. Up the creeks we will hie, 
We shall see, while above us Over banks of bright sea-weed 
The waves roar and whirl, ~ The ebb-tide leaves dry; 
A ceiling of amber, We will gaze from the sand-hills 
A pavement of pearl, At the white sleeping town, 
Singing, “ Here came a mortal, At the church on the hill-side, 
But faithless was she, And then come back down: 
And alone dwell for ever Singing, ‘‘ There dwells a loved one, 
: The kings of the sea.” But cruel is she; 
But, child t midnight She left lonely for ever 
ens nee The kings of the sea.” ’—Pp. 167,168, 


When soft the winds blow, . 


Reminding us perhaps a little of Schiller, yet with a character 
of its own too, is the poem of The Church of Brou, in three parts. 
The first describes the Duke and Duchess, a happy bride and 
bridegroom, the death of the Duke out hunting, the building of 
the church and of monuments for herself and her husband by 
the Duchess, and her death. ‘The second describes the church ; 
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the third, the tomb. The last two parts are lovely, their 
tender feeling and perfect finish alike admirable. We give the 
second part :— 


‘ Upon the glistening leaden roof 

of the new pile the sunlight shines, 
The stream goes leaping by. 

The hills are clothed with pines sun-proof, 

Mid bright green fields, below the pines, 
Stands the church on high. 

What church is this from men aloof ? 

"Tis the Church of Brou, 


‘ At sunrise from their dewy lair, 
Crossing the stream the kine are seen 
Round the wall to stray ; 
The churchyard wall that clips the square 
Of shaven hill-sward trim and green, 
Where last year they lay. 
But all things now are order’d fair, 
Round the Church of Brou. 


‘On Sundays, at the matin chime, 

The Alpine peasants, two and three, 
Climb up here to pray. 

Burghers and dames at summer’s prime, 

Ride out to church from Chambery, 
Dight with mantles gay : 

But else it is a lonely time, 

Round the Church of Brou. 


‘On Sundays too a priest doth come 

From the wall’d town beyond the pass, 
Down the mountain way ; 

And then you hear the organ’s hum, 

You hear the white-robed priest say mass, 
And the people pray: 

But else the woods and fields are dumb, 

Round the Church of Brou. 


‘ And after church, when mass is done, 

The people to the nave repair, 
Round the tomb to stray, 

And marvel at the forms of stone, 

And praise the chisell’d broideries rare; 
Then they drop away. 

The Princely Pair are left alone 

In the Church of Brou.’—Pp, 147—149. 


But of all Mr. Arnold’s poems, our favourite by far is 
Tristram and Iseult, the most original and picturesque of all 
his compositions, bearing more than any of them the marks of 
a distinct and individual style. The ordinary story of Tristram 
and Iseult of Ireland is well known. In this poem we are 
introduced to the less familiar Iseult of Brittany, whom he 
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married, and by whom he had two children, loving all the while 
the elder Iseult. He is dying, and his gentle wife watches him ; 
a messenger has been sent to the other Iseult, who arrives in 
time to die with him; the wife living on with her children 
a plaintive sort of life, which is beautifully told in the conclu- 
sion of the poem. ‘The different metres, some of them difficult 
and peculiar, are exquisitely managed; and the feeling which 
we might be tempted to have, as to the morality of centering 
so much of interest upon lawless love, must, we are sorry to 
say, be excited by the original romances in which sins of this 
kind seem to be considered as taking but little from the standard 
of chivalrous or even religious perfection. It is curious to 
observe, in so religious a book as the Morte D’ Arthur, and still 
more in other books of the same class, how lax in this respect 
was the morality of knighthood, and how venial such offences 
were deemed by those who lived virtuously themselves. We 
must append a passage to justify our encomium ; a passage of 
almost perfect beauty :— 


‘ But they sleep in shelter’d rest, 
Like helpless birds in the warm nest, 
On the castle’s southern side; 
When feebly comes the mournful roar 
Of buffeting wind and surging tide, 
Through many a room and corridor. 
Full on their window the moon’s ray 
Makes their chamber as bright as day ; 
It shines upon the blank white walls, 
And on the snowy pillow falls, 
And on two angel heads doth play, 
Turn’d to each other :—the eyes closed— 
The lashes on the cheeks reposed. 
Round each sweet brow the cap close-set, 
Hardly lets peep the golden hair; 
Through the soft open lips the air 
Scarcely moves the coverlet. 
One little wandering arm is thrown 
At random on the counterpane, 
And often the fingers close in haste, 
As if their baby owner chased 
The butterflies again. 
This stir they have, and this alone; 
But else, they are so still. 

Ah, tired madcaps, you lie still; 

But were you at the window now, 
To look forth on the fairy sight 
Of your illumined haunts by night ; 
To see the park glades where you play, 
Far lovelier than they are by day; 
To see the sparkle on the eaves, 
And upon every giant bough, 
Of those old oaks, whose wet_red leaves 
Are jewell’d with bright drops of rain— 
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How would your voices run again! 
And far beyond the sparkling trees 
Of the castle park one sees 
The bare heaths spreading, clear as day, 
Moor beyond moor, far, far, away, 
Into the heart of Brittany. 
And here and there, lock’d by the land, 
Long inlets of smooth glittering sea, 
And many a stretch of watery sand, 
All shining in the white moonbeams, 
But you see fairer in your dreams,’ 
Tristram and Iseult, pp. 110—112. 


One final passage, to show Mr, Arnold’s mastery over a 
common yet very difficult metre. It is the conclusion of the 
whole poem, the story which Iseult tells her children, walking 
with them along the heaths of the coast of Brittany :— 


‘ In these lone sylvan glades that April day— 
This tale of Merlin and the lovely fay 
Was the one Iseult chose, and she brought clear 
Before the children’s fancy him and her. 


‘ Blowing between the stems the forest air 
Had loosen’d the brown curls of Vivian’s hair, 
Which play’d on her flush’d cheek, and her blue eyes 
Sparkled with mocking glee and exercise. 

Her palfrey’s flanks were mired and bathed in sweat, 
For they had travell’d far and not stopp’d yet. 

A briar in that tangled wiiderness 

Had scored her white right hand, which she allows 
To rest ungloved on her green riding-dress ; 

The other warded off the drooping boughs. 

But still she chatted on, with her blue eyes 

Fix’d full on Merlin’s face, her stately prize: 

Her ’haviour had the morning’s fresh clear grace, 
The spirit of the woods was in her face ; 

She look’d so witching fair, that learned wight 
Forgot his craft, and his best wits took flight, 

And he grew fond and eager to obey 

His mistress, use her empire as she may. 

“They came to where the brushwood ceased, and day 
Peer’d twixt the stems; and the ground broke away 
In a sloped sward down to a brawling brook, 

And up as high as where they stood to look 

On the brook’s further side was clear; but then 
The underwood and trees hegan again. 

This open glen was studded thick with thorns 
Then white with blossom; and you saw the horns, 
Through the green fern, of the shy fallow deer, 
Which come at noon down to the water here. 
You saw the bright-eyed squirrels dart along 
Under the thorns on the greensward; and strong 
The blackbird whistled from the dingles near. 
And the light chipping of the woodpecker 

Rang lonelily and sharp: the sky was fair, 

And a fresh breath of spring stirr’d everywhere. 
Merlin and Vivian stopp'd on the slope’s brow 
To gaze on the green sea of leaf and bough 
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Which glistering lay all round them, lone and mild, 
As to itself the quiet forest smiled. 

Upon the brow-top grew a thorn; and here 

The grass was dry and moss’d, and you saw clear 
Across the hollow: white anemones 

Starr’d the cool turf, and clumps of primroses 

Ran out from the dark underwood behind. 

No fairer resting-place a man could find. 

“ Here let us halt,” said Merlin then; and she 
Nodded, and tied her palfrey to a tree. 


‘ They sate then down together, and a sleep 
Fell upon Merlin, more like death, so deep. 
Her finger on her lips, then Vivian rose, 
And from her brown-lock’d head the wimple throws, 
And takes it in her hand, and waves it over 
The blossom’d thorn-tree and her sleeping lover. 
Nine times she waved the fluttering wimple round, 
And made a little plot of magic ground. 
And in that daisied circle, as men say, 
Is Merlin prisoner till the judgment-day, 
But she herself, whither she will can rove, 
For she was passing weary of his love.’—Jdid. pp. 132—135. 


It will be seen, that in all these passages there is but little of 
the ancients ; that the beauty, great as it is, is of a thoroughly 
modern cast; and farther, that the man who composed them, is 
undoubtedly capable, if he does justice to his genius, and is 
not led astray by any false or affected theory of art, of taking a 
high rank among modern poets. We do not mean to say, that 
the whole volume can be judged of by the extracts we have given. 
There are a number of rhymeless lyrics which are mere prose, 
printed in varying-sized lines; and a whole poem called The 
Strayed Reveller, written in imitation of the Greek, which is 
about as like an ode of Pindar, or a chorus of /¥schylus or 
Sophocles, as the banquet after the manner of the ancients in 
Peregrine Pickle, was an adequate representation of Lucullus’s 
supper in the Hall of Apollo. Mr. Arnold will drop these 
disagreeable eccentricities from succeeding editions of his 
poems, as he has already excluded several earlier compositions 
from this volume, to its great and decided benefit. It would 
be well if he carried the process of weeding still farther, and 
as he has dropped Empedocles, would drop sundry other moral 
and quasi-religious musings, which are very painful if they 
represent the author’s real opinions, and hardly ought to be 
published if they do not. 

Any student of Mr. Arnold’s poems can hardly fail to be 
struck with the genuine love of nature, and the accurate and 
picturesque delineation of its beauties, which the best of them 
contain. All her aspects are familiar to him, and have been 
comprehended by him. But they seem to teach him nothing. 
The beauties which he sees begin and end in themselves. 
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There is no reference to the hand that made them, no intimation 
of those lessons which they were appointed to convey. In the 
many melancholy and pathetic passages in which natural images 
are introduced, there is no suggestion of the comfort to be 
derived from them, no such use of them as Scripture and great 
Christian poets have abundantly sanctioned. It has been nobly 
said by one of them, that the purpose of the glories of the 
heavens is to remind man of his appointed home :— 
‘ Radiantia sidera cceli, 

Que semper, veluti stellata aula, micanti 

Lumine nunc nostris oculis preetenta refulgent ; 

Ut curvas ad terram animas, moribundaque vota 

Sectantes, Patris oblitas, patriaeque supernze 

Perpetua invitent eterna ad gaudia luce.’ 

J. F. PICUS DE MIRANDOLA, Excitatio de Somno, sub fin. 

Such feelings find no answering voice in Mr. Arnold’s Muse. 
His descriptions of nature are like those of Keats and Shelley, 
full of loveliness, but devoid of soul. With another writer it 
might perhaps not be unreasonable to imagine that he had of 
set purpose restrained a natural impulse, from a manly repug- 
nance to join in a practice which the mawkish imitations of 
Cowper and Wordsworth are fast rendering a merely senti- 
mental and insincere fashion. In him, however, it is clearly 
part of a system of writing which deliberately rejects all such 
considerations, either as inartistic or as untrue. It is not from 
a dislike of pretended sentiment, but from a repugnance to the 
sentiment itself, that he never connects nature with her Creator 
and her God. 

In Mr. Arnold’s earlier volumes, the unsatisfactory and de- 
pressing tone of his writing was more conspicuous, and con- 
sequently more disagreeable, than in this. Many of the more 
gloomy and desponding poems are rejected from this collection ; 
and we would fain hope that those which are preserved will in 
process of time disappear in like manner. But enough remains 
to render the volume a really painful one to those who do not 
think the destiny or the duty of man a doubtful question; 
and who feel, as we feel, the incalculable mischief of a sceptical 
and irreligious train of thought when presented to the mind in 
melodious verse, and clothed with the graces of a refined and 
scholarlike diction. Mr. Arnold, for instance, is asked, ‘Who prop 
in these bad days his mind?’ and he answers in a sonnet, that 
he finds consolation for his spiritual doubts and moral question- 
- ings in Homer, Sophocles, and Epictetus. In another sonnet 
he extravagantly eulogises Mr. Emerson, and appears to think 
highly of religious isolation. Elsewhere he speaks of our ‘sick 
fatigue and languid doubt, of our ‘casual creeds,’ and of how 
we pine, 
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¢ And wish the long unhappy dream would end, 
And wave all claim to bliss, and try to bear, 
With close-lipp’d Patience for our only friend, 
Sad Patience, too near neighbour to Despair.’—P. 212. 
And he has selected as a motto to his whole book, a beautiful 
fragment of Choerilus of Samos, the utterance of a repining 
and weary soul, coming naturally enough from a Greek in the 
train of Lysander, at the close of the Peloponnesian war, but 
not the key-note we should have desired for the songs of a 
Christian Englishman at the present day. 

The prevalence of a literature, the writers of which appear 
to think themselves justified in standing ab extra to Christianity, 
is one of the most difficult and dangerous intellectual problems 
with which we have to deal. It is not easy to comprehend the 
state of mind in which a believer can feel secure in taking up 
such a position. So it is, however; and for the most part these 
writers adopt one of two modes of dealing with religion. 
Sometimes they patronise the Christian revelation, point out 
its philosophical coherence, translate its dogmas into popular 
phraseology, get rid of some of its stern precepts as a little out 
of date, and produce it to the world as really after all a very 
reasonable scheme, by no means objectionable, when rightly 
understood, and when modified by the intelligence of the nine- 
teenth century. Sometimes they simply pass it by on the other 
side. They leave it out, observe a perfect silence on the subject, 
and discuss questions, which, if it be true, it has for ever settled, 
as if they were open questions, and admitted of discussion. It 
may be true, apparently, or it may not; but it would excite 
prejudice to discuss such a point as this, and meanwhile the 
sensible man will go on exactly as if it were not true. Then 
we have the influence of nature, the cultivation of art, a right 
understanding of the dignity of man, the arguments of philoso- 
phers upon the nature of the soul, put forward as the means by 
which poor human kind can be regenerated, and the life of man 
rounded to that complete and perfect whole of temperate and 
satisfactory enjoyment, which in this philosophy is the very 
highest object we can attain. 

Any one, however slightly acquainted with the literature, 
especially the poetical literature, of the day, cannot fail to have 
been struck with the fact we have described. It is perhaps 
hard to say which of the two methods of handling religion is 
the more offensive; but it is not the offensiveness, so much as 
the practical mischief which results from them, which makes it 
necessary to notice them. We live in an age, not infidel indeed 
in profession, not without its strong religious feeling, and great 
religious works, yet penetrated, especially amongst the more 
highly educated shoneas, with an infidel and worldly spirit, which 
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often employs those who are by no means infidels as allies in its 
assaults on the fortress of religion. The strongholds of Chris- 
tianity are no longer beleaguered by open enemies, and exposed 
to unconcealed attacks. The method now is to sap their founda- 
tions in time of peace, and gain entrance among the unsuspi- 
cious garrison,in the guise of friends. And many an unwary and 
careless person suffers himself to be betrayed by fashion into pro- 
ceedings really hurtful to the truth, which he never would adopt 
if he clearly saw the full consequences of what he does. These 
are, indeed, days of doubt and pain, when the dangers of society 
and the temptations of individuals multiply day by day. ‘ The 
armies of the homeless and unfed,’ of whom Mr. Arnold speaks, 
may any day be upon us, brutalized by the physical and social 
depravity in which they have been permitted to welter, trained 
on an openly profligate and infidel literature which circulates 
amongst them by millions of copies, and ready, in course of 
years, for any savage and fierce excesses which their excited 
and degraded natures may suggest. It is not for us to blame 
or to condemn them. To a great extent we have made them 
what they are. But if anything is to be done it must be done 
by Christianity alone, by Christian institutions, Christian charity, 
Christian self-devotion. A Jazy philosophical literature, which 
looks at these things as curious social problems, and proposes 
to meet the world’s wickedness with the precepts of Epictetus, 
must, if possible, be disdainfully swept away as an incumbrance 
and obstruction in the path of those who are going forth in 
God’s name to fight the battles of Our Lord. 

We must sincerely apologize to Mr. Arnold for seeming to 
include him personally in the scope of these remarks. We have 
no reason to believe, and we do not, in fact, believe that, except 
as a writer, he is obnoxious to them. Indeed, upon him, in his 
individual relations, it would be impertinence to observe ; and we 
make this disclaimer in truth and sincerity, only lest our words 
should be taken by others in a sense they were never meant 
to bear. As an author, however, we conceive him to be open 
on this score to great and grave objection. It may be, it very 
likely is, that according to his theory of art, and along with 
his study of the antique, this is the attitude which he deems it 
fitting that a poet should assume towards the Gospel scheme ; 
this the sort of counsel he should give to a baptized people. 
Poetry, perhaps, is to be high, distant, and apart from the tur- 
moil of sinful life, and the everlasting conflict of Our Lord with 
Satan. We do not the least agree with him. To us this sort 
of feeling appears to be as bad in art as it is mischievous to 
religion and to truth. The art that has no relevancy to actual 
life, that passes by God’s truth and the facts of man’s nature as 
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if they had no existence, the art that does not seek to ennoble 
and purify and help us in our life-long struggle with sin and 
evil, however beautiful, however outwardly serene and majestic, 
is false, and poor, and contemptible. It is not worth the serious 
attention of a man in earnest. All noble and true and manly 
art is concerned with God’s glory and man’s true benefit; and 
we do not believe that the grave and severe artists of Mr. Arnold’s 
favourite Greece, if they had known of the Christian revelation, 
and if they had believed that in it God had spoken to mankind, 
would ‘have passed it by in silence and neglect, and attempted to 
feed the yearning hearts of their countrymen upon the miserable 
dregs of some Egyptian superstition, or the more refined and 
intellectual mistakes of the Magian philosophy. If they had 
known where the problem of man’s existence was solved for 
ever, and where the guide of man’s conduct was infallibly to be 
found, they would have led their disciples to those glorious 
sources, and have raised their own loftiest strains to celebrat 

the virtues of the River of Life. ' 


NO. LXXXIV.—N.S, 
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Art. III.—1. Histoire Critique et Religieuse de Notre Dame de 
Lorette. Par A. B. Cattuavu. Prétre de la Société de la 
Miséricorde, &c. Paris: De A. Vaton. 1843. 


2. Instructions Historiques, Dogmatiques, et Morales, sur les 
Principales Fétes de ’Eglise. Par un Directeur de Seminaire. 
Nouvelle Edition. 3 vols. Paris: Jacques Lecoffre & Cie. 
Libraires. 1850. 


3. Histoire Unicerselle de I’Eglise Catholique. Par V Abbé 
RourBacHer. 2me Edition. Tom. xixme. Paris: Gaume 
Fréres. 1851. 


4, Voyage Religicua en Orient. Par M. 1’ Abbé J. H. Micuon. 
Tom. iie. Comon, Libraire. Paris. 1853. 


It is a remarkable characteristic of the Roman Church, that 
the piety of her members, for the most part, appears to be 
regulated in proportion to their implicit faith in her system. 
It is hard to find a saintly person amongst Roman Catholics 
who does not go the whole Jength of believing all that may 
be religiously believed, and of practising all that may be devoutly 
practised in his communion. For high aspirants, there would 
seem to be no midway course. Talk of not praying to the 
saints habitually, of not venerating relics habitually, of not 
accepting miracles habitually, of not profiting by indulgences 
habitually, (for we are continually reminded that many of these 
things are not obligatory,) in the Roman communion! why 
nothing of the kind appears practically to be possible—possible, 
that is, to those whose desire it is to make progress in om 
and self-denial, and active charity. Wherever one or other of 
these distinctive peculiarities is coldly received, impartially criti- 
cised, or sparingly used, there we may be sure to find lukewarm- 
ness in devotion, and a lower standard in practice. 

We have often tried to account for this singular phenomenon 
satisfactorily, and it has eluded our grasp. We have appealed 
to Plato and to Aristotle—those profound alchemists in all that 
concerns the natural man—for elucidation of the principle, but in 
vain. It is not clearly the identity between the man and 
the good citizen, upon which these philosophers awell with so 


much satisfaction in their ideal republics. With them consti- 
tutional government is a mean, and virtue is a mean of the same 
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kind. The laws of constitutional government are of necessity 
such as have a tendency—a direct and natural tendency—to 
promote virtue in the individual; and the practice of virtue by 
the individual has a tendency, no less direct and natural, to 
perpetuate constitutional government. Nobody can be called a 
good citizen who does not contribute to the stability of the 
government under which he lives. Accordingly, there are 
cases where a person may be a perfectly good man, but a bad 
citizen. It is far otherwise, they triumphantly point out, in a 
constitutional government; for there, in order to be a good 
citizen, one is first constrained to be a good man. 

Is, then, Rome the Utopia of which they dreamt, and her 
children the model men of their aspirations? But for stern 
facts, to which we shall appeal presently, we might be inclined 
to think so; for, assuredly, nothing can be more demonstrable 
from facts on the other side, than that, in order to live and die 
a saint in the Roman Church, one is almost necessitated to be 
what is popularly called a ‘ good Catholic.’ 

Stern facts, we repeat, unfortunately show that, in order to 
be a good Catholic, it is not indispensable that one should begin 
by being a good man: that there have been thousands who 
have done good service to the Church to which they belonged, 
by means wholly unsanctioned by the law of Christ: that the 
terms, good Catholic and good Christian, are neither coexten- 
sive nor synonymous. Roman Catholicism is a system in which 

litics are inculcated before ethics—obedience to the hierarchy 

fore obedience to Christ—the creed of Pius IV. before that of 
the Apostles. How individuals behave themselves is of second- 
ary consideration, while they continue unshaken in their allegiance 
to the body politic. Good Catholics, therefore, in the popular 
sense of the term, are sometimes neither good Christians nor 
ao men,—and it is easy to see why. But how is it that. the 

olier persons are in the Roman communion, the more certain 
they are to be good Catholics? It is almost the exact opposite 
coincidence to that which is to be noticed amongst ourselves ; 
for nobody ever heard of a good Anglican that was not a good 
Christian—was not a good man in every moral sense of the term. 
But, on the other hand, how many good men— good Christians—are 
there, and have been always, in the English Church, of whom it 
could never be said that they were good Anglicans! Is it that 
latitude of belief and practice is the law upon which we go— 
strictness and uniformity their law; liberty of conscience our 
cardinal principle—their centre authority; our errar we a 
natural production—their Christianity a forced exotic? hy 
is it that the best men in the Roman Church are those who 
cleave most, in principle and practice, to the peculiarities 
z2 
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and even the errors of the Roman Church? Were there 
some sanctifying influence inherent in these distinctive pecu- 
liarities, then all who are good Catholics would be good 
men! Were they of the essence of the Gospel, then none but 
good Catholics would be good Christians! How is it that the 
holiest and devoted persons, men and women, in the Roman 
Church, are almost invariably good Catholics; and yet that not 
all good Catholics are good men; and yet that there are many 
good Christians who are not only not good Catholics, but who 
do not even communicate with Rome ? 

All these phenomena are rife in the world; and it would be 
just as unfair to deny one set of them as the other. In the pre- 
sent instance, it is only the first of them with which we are 
immediately concerned: the fact that almost all saintly persons 
in the Roman Church are found, upon examination, tu be good 
Catholics,—that the moment they cease to be the latter, they 
fall off in a greater or less degree proportionably from being the 
former. We have but one solution of this enigma that we can 
submit with any confidence to our readers; and it is quite pos- 
sible that they may be of opinion that it does not cover the 
whole of the case. It is, however, this,—that it is by unreserved 
submission to authority that persons find their well-being in the 
Roman Church. ‘They find that implicit obedience makes them 
holier, more docile, more distrustful of their own powers, less 
self-possessed. They find that the least tendency to examine 
for themselves, to criticise, qualify, reject, acts there like a 
blight upon their inner life. They grow cold in their faith, 
measured in their devotions and religious fervour, without con- 
fidence in their system. They feel and act as individuals, 
rather than as dependent members of a confederation. Their 
sympathies are with Protestants, while their nominal existence 
is with autocratic Rome. Every time they criticise what is 
allowed, or dispute what is taught, or doubt what is believed, 
even though it be only popularly, they feel a disposition to rebel 
— authority ; and the first moment that faith wavers, love 
cools. 

Whatever merit there may be in criticism,—however neces- 
sary the task may be in a system so overgrown and overburdened 
as the Church of Rome,—it would seem that the temper of mind 
which it engenders there is unfavourable to religious progress, 
and that those who feel themselves called upon to give them- 
selves up to it, by giving themselves up to it, endanger their 
inward peace. 

It is this instinctive presentiment that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, sways devout individuals in the Church of Rome. 
The authority which is set over them is felt by them to be a 
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living authority, and one that claims to be exempt from error. 
Her infallibility upon all points connected with religion is with 
them a fundamental axiom. Either they have been indoctri- 
nated with it from their earliest years, or else it is precisely the 
very one to which they pledged themselves above all others 
when received within her pale. They have admitted it as a 
first principle——why should they perplex themselves about 
details? Nothing that is injurious to faith or morals would 
have been countenanced, nothing encouraged, that had not a 
direct tendency to edify. Are not particulars, to use the words 
of a great philosopher, endless? And, even where principles 
are disputed, may we not assume that to be the safer side, in 
favour of which ecclesiastical authorities preponderate? We 
have abundance of responsibilities, as individuals,—why should 
we add to them? why meddle with questions gratuitously, the 
solution of which, we are aware beforehand, belongs more pro- 
perly to our spiritual guides? Doubtless we may be told to 
beware that we do not pledge our faith to what may prove to 
be false through our supineness ; but are we not equally bound 
to see that we do not reject what may prove to be true through 
excessive criticism? Where the choice lies between habits of 
trustfulness or of scepticism, can it be questioned which alter- 
native will be accepted by a religious mind ? 

It is thus that devout persons argue,in the Roman communion. 
It is in fact the only one compatible with the genius of the sys- 
tem under which they live; which is moreover the only medium 
through which it should be regarded in forming our estimate. It 
would be absurd to expect that English habits of thought and 
action would sit well upon one who fived under Russian rule ; or 
that French habits of thought and action would be the beau-ideal 
of citizenship in the United States. It would be absurd, too, 
pe, to maintain that the implicit trust with which a devout 

oman Catholic is accustomed to repose in all that is practically 
taught or allowed in his infallible church would be natural or 
consistent conduct in a member of the Church of England; a 
body, be it said without disparagement, in which authority speaks 
out so rarely, and in which individuals are left comparatively 
so free. Because intelligence may be a duty on the part of 
members of the Church of England, it will not follow that 
implicit obedience is not the secret of good citizenship in the 
Church of Rome. May it not be rather that we have penetrated 
to the hidden fountain of excellence, the source of spiritual per- 
fection, the true light of the soul, behind clouds and shadows, 
the germ of every Rennes of the interior life, of which speci- 
mens are to be met with in the Roman Church? Can this be 
the charm that lurks beneath prayers to the saints, adoration of 
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the cross and crucifix, veneration of relics, ecclesiastical indul- 
gences, and the like? Competent authority has sanctioned 
them, and the faithful have recourse to them in all dutifulness : 
their superiors have attributed virtue to them, and they them- 
selves grow holier in their full observance. Would there have 
been any benefit derived from them had not the Church set her 
seal upon them, or did individuals look upon their observance 
as a matter in which they were free to please themselves? 
There are individuals in the Roman Church who thus look upon 
them; but, whether in consequence or not, they are certainly none 
of the holiest. There are Saints, as §. Cyprian and S. Atha- 
nasius, who never practised them; but let a Roman Catholic be 
asked to explain the anomaly, and he would answer, because the 
Church had not, as yet, authorized them. What explanation, 
too, is to be given on the passive side? Do Roman Catholics 
consider the withdrawal of the cup from the laity, clerical celi- 
bacy, or a Latin liturgy, to be things in themselves desirable, 
or what they themselves individually could have wished? Are 
they persuaded individually of the soundness of the doctrine 
which accords to the Pope direct supremacy in things temporal ? 
Have they examined historically every ecclesiastical miracle in 
which they are nevertheless in the habit of professing their 
implicit belief? It is easy to anticipate what answer (it is, in 
fact, the only one possible under the circumstances) would be 
made to these interrogatories; and from these considerations 
taken conjointly it will have been somewhat explained how it 
is that, out of the Roman Church, a high state of Christian per- 
fection is not unfrequently realized 7 those who believe and 
practise nothing that is not plainly set forth in the Word of 
God; while, on the other hand, there are few really devout 
Christians to be met with in the Church of Rome, who are not 
likewise, in the strictest sense, good Catholics. 

The amount of responsibility which, by the latter fact, if it 
be true (and we believe it to be most true), rests with the 
supreme rulers of the Church of Rome, who will determine ? 
The more we admire. the children, the more regret we feel 
that they have not a better mother. What writer upon morals 
was ever more popular with the authorities of the infallible 
Church in the present day than S. Alfonso? What system of 
casuistry ever supplied practical conclusions more repugnant to 
truthfulness and plain loco than his?’ Encouraged as is 
devotion to the house of Loretto by the sovereign Pontiffs, how 





1 Vide Christian Remembrancer, No. Ixxxiii., Art. I]. (January, 1854.) The 
devotional works of S. Alfonso are so beautiful, that pons are little disposed to 
criticise his casuistry ; but are his devotional works altogether unexceptionable ? 
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can it be possible for a good Catholic to doubt a story, which, 
for gross falsehood and effrontery, stands unrivalled even among 
monkish legends ? 

We have prefaced our inquiry into the historical evidence for 
the Santa Casa with these remarks, partly by way of apology 
to our readers for entering upon such a subject at all, and partly 
to account for the strange paradox which inquiry has forced 
upon our attention. We have, in truth, made a twofold dis- 
covery: first, we have discovered, for our own satisfaction in 
the matter, that history supplies a more complete annihilation 
of the legend than we had ever dreamed; but then, on the 
other hand, we have discovered also that belief and disbelief in 
the story (false as it is) amongst Roman Catholics go hand in 
hand respectively with ardent piety and indifferentism. Who 
would have believed that piety was compatible with sincere 
(we do not say wilful) belief in a lie? Yet soit is. May it 
not well be, therefore, that piety is likewise fostered by devo- 
tional practices in themselves equally fond and shadowy, when 
it is in a spirit of dutifulness and obedience to authority that 
they are undertaken ? 

We must crave the indulgence of our readers in explaining 
how our attention was first directed to the house of Loretto; 
as at first sight it might appear that we were enlisting their 
sympathies in a mere personal matter. The work of the Abbé 
Caillau professes to be a critical as well as devotional history of 
the Santa Casa. It professes to have disposed of every species 
of objection that had been urged against the legend connected 
with it, in the most satisfactory way, and thereby vindicated 
the devotional aspect in which it has been so long regarded by 
the faithful of his communion. This book was placed in our 
hands by a perfect saint—a man whom it was impossible to 
know without loving, and to be upon intimate terms with, as 
we were, without feeling that his ‘ conversation ’ was ‘in heaven.’ 
He has since given the greatest proof of devotedness to’ the 
cause of his Lord and Saviour that a man could give. He has left 
friends and home, to go out as a missionary, and that to Cochin 
China !—a country where persecutions, equal in horror and atro- 
city to any that are to be found in the annals of primitive Chris- 
tendom, are still rife, and hardly a year passes in which the suffer- 
ings of some new martyr do not approve themselves to be still the 
most efficacious means of propagating the faith. But, as regards 
the book in question, his words were, ‘ Read it, and you will be 
‘convinced of the truth of the story: convinced of the truth of 
‘the story, you will become a Catholic.’ He little knew the 
real grounds on which he believed it when he said this, or how 
little his own piety depended upon the truth or falsehood of the 
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legend of the Santa Casa. It was, however, his parting request, 
and we consequently looked upon the study of M. Caillau as a 
sacred duty. But never should we have considered ourselves 
bound to make our results public, had it not soon ceased to be 
a mere question between two friends. M. Caillau turns out 
to have been accepted in France as the standard authority for 
all that is trustworthy respecting the Santa Casa. M. Rohr- 
bacher accepts his statements without criticism, and has given 
them a conspicuous place in his Ecclesiastical History. The 
excellent Abbé Gosselin has condensed them in a work in- 
tended for the use of students in the Seminary of S. Sulpice. 
Whether the ‘ Univers’ has accepted them with the same im- 
plicit confidence or not, it has lately published, among other 
anecdotes of a distinguished individual, the following, as not the 
least interesting :— 

‘En quittant Rome, le Pére Newman et le Pére Saint-John se rendirent 
au sanctuaire de Notre-Dame de Lorette, et ils eurent}le bonheur de dire 


la messe dans la Sainte Maison, le 12 Décembre, jour méme de la trans- 
lation.’ ' 


Now, the ecclesiastical history of M. Rohrbacher has become 
the text-book of the French clergy, long since too ultramontane 
for Fleury ; the Seminary of S. Sulpice is their great theological 
training college, the ‘ Univers’ their leading religious journal ; 
finally, the French clergy themselves are, as a body, perhaps, 
the most enlightened of the vast Roman hierarchy. It is plain 
that the book of M. Caillau has been endorsed by them; and 
we see that in the object for which it was written they would 
seem to have the cordial sympathies of one of the most extra- 
ordinary individuals that England ever has given to the Church 
of Rome. Contrariwise, who are they by whom a vindication 
of truth has been attempted? We cannot congratulate ourselves 
upon their relative merits. The fame of the Abbé Michon in 
his own country does not stand high; and certainly nobody 
would dream of putting either his intellect or his literary or 
theological acquirements into competition with those of the late 
Vicar of S. Mary the Virgin, Oxford; or his sanctity with that 
of the eminently pious M. Gosselin. Besides, though he rejects 
the legend, it does not appear that he has ever read the work of 
M. Caillau in vindication of it, nor, indeed, should we say that 
he had done more than use his own eyes on the subject, and 
that in some respects unsatisfactorily.* What we have done, 
therefore, is to put our readers in possession of the historical 





1 Le T. R. Pére Newman. Notice Biographique par Jules Gondon. Samedi, 
12 Nov. 1853. 
2 That is, in asserting still that the house is of brick. 
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details of our inquiry, nakedly stated; which, it will be seen, 
is based upon a criticism of the work of M. Caillau. Good man 
as he may be, and, from the religious tone of his book, probably 
is, we regret to say that we never, in the whole course of our 
ecclesiastical researches, met with a story so false, or the truth- 
fulness of history so violated in support of it. One can under- 
stand a person accepting reputed facts upon authority, without 
further investigation ; but with what conscience—unless there 
be such a thing as a religiously blind one—M. Caillau could 
have alleged the following writers in support of the legend, it is 
wholly beyond Anglican casuistry to explain. It is a bare act 
of justice to them that they should be disabused seriatim ; and 
for what they are thus wor Pov pleaded in attestation of, let 
M. Caillau be heard in his own untranslated words :— 

‘ Auteurs qui ont écrit sur la Maison de la trés-sainte,Vierge, tant gu’elle 
fut & Nazareth.’ 

This is the heading of the chapter. 

‘Sans parler des saints Evangiles . . . . nous trouvons plusieurs té- 
moignages sur la maison de la sainte Vierge en cette ville dans les écrivains 
suivants ...’! 
is the introduction to the following list of authors. We have 
gone through them to the best of our ability, so that the difference 
between our discoveries and his can arise from no mere differ- 
ence of editions. Will our readers indeed have patience to 
wade through the extracts which follow, on the score that the 
moral which is deducible from them may be found not a little 
instructive ? 

Eusebius (4th century), Vit. Constant. iii. 42, and 43 (not 45), 
speaks of the journey of Helen, mother of Constantine, to the 

ast: and of her adoration (agreeably with the words of the 
prophet) before the place where His feet stood . . . subsequently 
of her dedication of two churches in His honour; one at the 
cave of His Nativity; and the other on the mount from which 
He ascended into heaven. The place of His Nativity is imme- 
diately afterwards said to be called Bethlehem by the Hebrews. 
Both spots and both churches that were built upon them, are 
sufficiently dwelt upon; but nothing is said about Nazareth, or 
indeed any points connected with it. So much, therefore, for 
= first and earliest authority for the existence of a house 
there. 

S. Epiphanius is the testimony which is next adduced. 
Heres. xxx. 11. On the preceding heresy (xxix. 6, Ed. Petav.) 
he had already said without doubt that our Lord was called a 
Nazarene because he had been educated at the town of Nazareth, 





1 Introd. pp. vii. viii. 
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then a village, inthe house of Joseph (év olx@ Iwond), while 
He had been born at Bethlehem according to the flesh, of the 
‘Virgin Mary, who had been betrothed to Joseph then living at 
Nazareth, subsequently to his removal from Bethlehem to settle 
in Galilee. ... He had said all this doubtless in a cursory 
manner, with a view to account for the application of the term 
Nazarene to our Lord; but what does he say in the passage to 
which our attention has been especially directed? Why, simply, 
that before the time of the Count Joseph, Nazareth was one of 
the places where it had hitherto been found impracticable to have 
churches built, owing to its exclusive occupation by the Jews. 

The next reference is no less unfortunate than it is inac- 
curate. It is as follows:—‘S. Jerome Lettres 4 Eustochium et 
a Eusébe, et Lieux Sacrés de la Palestine.’ 

S. Jerome was doubtless the father of all others whose tes- 
timony might have been supposed to have been most explicit. 
Upwards of thirty years of the latter part of his life were 
spent in the. Holy Land; he had made a complete tour of 
it in company with Paula, mother of Eustochium, whose enthu- 
siasm, to say the least, kept pace with his own: for the 
benefit of the daughter he composed a most graphic account 
of all the places visited by them, and the interest which 
attached to each respectively ; and it can scarce be thought that 
so fervid a writer as S. Jerome would have passed over a single 
incident that the traditions of his day recorded, which might 
have awakened feelings of awe and rapture in the mind of his 
favourite devotee. ut we have still more than this even 
extant among his writings. We have pare amongst his 
Epistles a letter, the joint composition of Paula and Eustochium 
themselves, and its oy object is to induce Marcella to 
come and join them in the Holy Land, that she might with 
them enjoy the exquisite pleasure of beholding those hallowed 
spots in which ‘the mysteries of our redemption’ had been 
accomplished. And the letter winds up by anticipation with a 

lowing picture of the most remarkable sights that were in store 
or her on her arrival. Well, what are the allusions made to 
Nazareth by the eloquent Presbyter and Doctor, and his female 
companions: in what choice terms do they designate that 
heavenly habitation which was destined to become the theme of 
so much medieval enthusiasm? While Bethlehem is described 
with all the minuteness of one whose gaze has been riveted to 
a spot in silent ecstasy, where much remained to fill the mind 
even to overflowing with associations of the past; while the 
grotto of the Nativity is saluted with the endearing names of 
the villa of Christ, hospice of Mary, cave of the Saviour—all 
‘that survived in Nazareth was to be found in its name—that, 
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etymologically, the word signified the flower of Galilee ;* or else 
in the bare fact supplied by the Evangelists, that it was the 
place where Christ was brought up.’ Is it likely, we ask, that 
had those fond objects of interest since attributed to the locality 
been in existence then, they would have been so completely 
ignored? The very multitude of pilgrims who we are told had 

ocked thither from all quarters of the world, when S. Jerome 
wrote, would make such a supposition still more improbable; as 
they would have been sufficiently talked about beyond all doubt 
had they existed.* The two next authorities we have done our 
best to verify, but without success. The former stands thus: 
‘S. Paulin. Epitre a Sévére’ (431.) That S. Paulinus, bishop 
of Nola, did correspond with Sulpitius Severus is of course un- 
deniable. Fourteen letters are preserved of the former to the 
latter; and one from the latter to the former; but in none of 
them that we have ever seen is there the slightest allusion to 
the case in points one, as is well known, details at length the 
discovery of the Cross by the mother of Constantine; and this 
it is probably to which the reference is made with the same 
truthfulness that the Life of Constantine by Eusebius was 
adduced in the first place.‘ 

We say that we have been unable to verify these passages, as 
we would almost prefer that our ignorance or stupidity should 
be taxed to any extent than that statements lend be so 
monstrously abused as there seems a strong probability for sup- 


1 Paul. and Eustoch. ad Marcell. Ep. xlvi. Inter. Ep. 8. Hieron. vol. i. p. 207. 
Ed. Vallars. 

2 Nutriculam Domini. Ep. cviii. Ibid. p. 697. 

3 We have since made a discovery which completes the climax of disingenuous 
citation, as it occurs in one that we had hitherto believed to have been above 
suspicion. But there seems a fatality about these subjects, from which even the 
strongest minds cannot escape. Benedict XJ V. quotes 8. Jerome,(Ep. ad Eustoch.) 
as saying, ‘Est Nazareth ubi Christus egit, viculus in Galile& juxta montem 
Thabar, unde et Dominus noster Jesus Christus Nazarenus vocatus est; habet 
Ecclesiam in loco quo Angelus ad B, Virginem Evangelizaturus intravit, sed et 
aliam ubi Dominus est Nutritus”... Whence do these words come? They are 
a gloss on the word ‘ Nazareth’ in a spurious work called ‘ De Actis Apostolorum,’ 
in which S. Jerome himself is cited. V. Marian. Victor. ad. 1. Op. 8S. Hieron. 
Tom. iii. p. 512. Vallars thinks it bears marks of the Venerable Bede. 

4 Ep. xxxi. Ed. Murat. 

We have since found out that such is literally the case, and M. Gosselin defends 
the citation by the occurrence of the word ‘ Incarnationis,’ § 4, though nothing is 
said before or afterwards of Nazareth. It is quite clear that it refers to what had 
been said of Bethlehem in the preceding §, and therefore = ‘ Nativitatis’ in the 





_ present instance. With equal inaccuracy M. Gosselin makes James of Vitry say, 
o 


‘ Ac seepd in sede, ubi ab Angelo salutata est Maria, rem divinam fecisse ?’ 

such passage occurs in his work. Even had it been his, ‘ade’ would not be 
rightly translated ‘ maison.’ (Vol. iii. p. 393.) Still more unpardonably he makes 
Godfrey de Beaulieu (Ibid. p. 394), his own countryman, say, ‘Dans la chambre 
sacrée de la Mére de Dieu’ .. . 8. Louis communicated, The words are, ‘ in altari 
Annuntiationis,’ as we have translated them below. What is one to infer from 
such perverse quoting? 
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posing that these have been, with a view to impose upon simple 
minds. 

The next citation is made thus :—‘ Saint Grégoire de Tours, 
Histoire de France.’ Liv. iii. chap. 39; Et Liv. v. chap. 3 (553.) 

Either there is a mistake in the numbers of the books or the 

chapters, as there is nothing approaching to the subject in those 
which are cited. But in B. Ll. c. 39, the place to which pro- 
bably the first reference was intended to point, we read,— 
_ * This person is said to have been in the East, and to have visited the 
places of the Saints; and to have even gone to Jerusalem, and often seen 
the places of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord mentioned in the 
Gospels ..”! 

To be sure the Bishop of Tours, in another work,’ asserts 
that the apostles met at the house of the blessed Virgin to 
witness her death, but without saying where her house was. 
Now, it is a very general tradition, that she breathed her last 
at Ephesus, in the house of S. John: consequently Nazareth 
could not have been their rendezvous. 

We now come toa much more circumstantial though com- 
paratively late authority ; one who had his account of Nazareth 
itself from a devout pilgrim and French prelate,— 

‘Nazareth,’ says Adamnan,°® ‘as Arculfus, who stopped there, records, 
is not, like Capharnaim, surrounded by walls, standing as it does upon a 
mountain ; yet for all that, it has vast stone edifices (the word “ stone” 
should be remembered well), and likewise two very large churches built 
there. One is in the midst of the city, constructed upon two (caucros) 
vaults, where formerly had been built the house in which our Saviour was 
brought up. This same church then, as I said before, stands upon two 
mounds, and is supported by two arches placed under it; while below, 
between the two mounds, is a very clear fountain, which is the constant 
resort of the inhabitants coming from all parts to draw water there ; more 
than this, water is hoisted up from thence by means of windlasses into the 
church that is built over it. The other church is erected over the spot 
where the house had been built in which the angel Gabriel visited the 
blessed Mary, and spoke to her when he had found her alone, the same 
hour. This mformation respecting Nazareth I had from the holy Arculfus, 
who remained there two nights and as many days. . .’ 


Adamnan, therefore, may be considered the first esa 


who has left any specific mention of the edifices which Nazaret 
contained in his day;* and these he records to have been built 





! Hist. France. ii. 39. 2 De Glor. Mart. i. 4, and Ruinant ad 1. 

3 Adam. de Locis Sanctis, ii. 26. 

* That is of the alleged authorities. There is a curious Itinerary (Hodcpo- 
ricon) of S. Willibald, written it is said by his sister about a.p. 765, which contains 
the following simple tale :—‘ Their devotions performed, they went on to Galilee, 
to that place where Gabriel first came to the Holy Mary—“ Hail full of grace,” 
and so forth. Here there is now a church, and the village in which the church is, 
is Nazareth. This church Christian men have been often in the habit of redeeming 
from the heathen, when the latter have been meditating its destruction.’ Ap. 
Canisii Thesaur. Vol. ii. p. 110. Ed. Basnage. 
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of stone; and the most worth mentioning were two churches 
that had been built over spots occupied formerly by two houses ; 
one in which our Lord had been brought up; and the other in 
which the Visitation of the blessed Virgin Mary took place. In 
these days, therefore, there were supposed to have been two 
houses of interest there, not one; and that, in which our Lord 
had been brought up, was not the same with that in which the 
angel Gabriel visited S. Mary. We repeat, there had been two 
houses where these churches were standing in the days of 
Arculphus; not that they then existed. Is it credible that he 
would have passed them over without a word, when he did not 
hesitate to dilate upon the churches that stood over the spots 
once occupied by them? It is true that the expressions, ‘ ubi 
quondam illa fuerat zdificata domus ;’ and again, ‘ ubi illa fuerat 
domus constructa’ do not actually preclude the possibility that 
they might have been even then in existence with the two 
churches built over them; but what if these two words ‘ edi- 
ficata’ and ‘ constructa’ are interpolations, or at all events were 
not intended to convey more or less than the simple ‘ fuerat’ in 
either case? It is seldom that we have so complete a clue to 
the meaning of a writer as we have in the present instance; 
and the authority is not one that can be lightly set aside. 
Venerable Bede was a contemporary of Adamnan, and possibly 
may have seen him during his sojourn with Aldfrid, king of 
Northumberland. At all events he was so charmed with the 
treatise upon the Holy Places, that he has inserted a long 
extract from it in the fifth book of his History ; and analysed it 
in his smaller treatise that goes by the same name. Here, 
therefore, we see unquestionably how Venerable Bede under- 
stood these expressions, if he did not transcribe them literally 
as they then stood; for, according to him, the account says 
respecting the two churches,— 

‘One is in the midst of the city, standing upon two arches, where had 
Sormerly been the house (ubi quondam fuerat domus) in which our Lord was 
brought up when achild...... The other church is where the house 
was, (ubi domus erat) in which the angel came to the blessed Mary. .. .’! 

Nay, so completely was he of opinion that all traces of the 
houses had disappeared, that in his ‘ Explication of the names of 
places occurring in the Acts of the Apostles,’ he only speaks of 
the two churches as standing on the spots (in the one case ‘in 
loco, quo;’ in the other merely ‘ubi’) where the events had 
taken place. 

It is therefore with singular truthfulness, for once in the way, 
that Bede is set down in the list of authorities as saying the 
same with the one immediately preceding him, 7. ¢ with 


_— ! De Locis S. Libell. ¢, 15. 
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Adamnan. Not so with the one which follows next in order 
after him. Quite the reverse. Nota word occurs-in the life 
of S. John Damascene, by John, patriarch of Jerusalem, that can 
possibly be tortured into connexion with the point to be proved. 
Can it have been that it was thought apropos to the legend that 
S. John is there said to have had his right arm, which had been 
cut off by order of Leo the Isaurian, restored whole to him after 
prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary before her image?’ It is 
surely less relevant to the point that he is afterwards’ said to 
have gone to Jerusalem and performed suitable acts of devotion 
in those hallowed localities. What too, by the way, has been 
said connected with the subject by S. John himself? According 
to him S. Mary was born not in the house of S. Anne, but, as 
indeed would appear most probable, in the house of Joachim, 
her father, wherever that was—for here opinions vary—év To 
ths IlpoBatixns tod ‘Iwaxeiy olxp.’ Certain it is, however, 
that if‘it existed in Jerusalem, as the general account is, and on 
the spot where the church afterwards so called stood,‘ it did not 
survive the destruction of that city by the Romans.* Moreover 
S. John asserts of the Blessed Virgin Mary that she breathed 
her last in Jerusalem, which, he adds, had been her abode ever 
since the Ascension of her Son.° 

Metaphrastes is the next author, and his lives of the Saints 
generally the next reference. We cannot say that we have 
gone through them very carefully; nor do we think that the 
vagueness of the citation and our own experience of the inac- 
curate manner in which former citations have been made, would 
require that we should do so. Besides, Simeon Metaphrastes is 
a writer of doubtful age, fluctuating according to the opinion of 
critics between the 9th and the 14th century,’ and still more 
doubtful authority. Few would admit him to be anything like a 
decisive witness. Then again most of his lives are embodied in 
the larger work of Surius; and in looking through the latter 
with some care we could discover not a single passage that bore 
upon the legend in question, but only some general testimonies 
in favour of pilgrimages, and of the reverence in which the 
Holy Land had been held in all ages by Saints and Doctors of 
the Church. 

How Nicephorus Callistus comes to be cited as a writer of 
the 12th century we know not: his age, never as far as we can 
discover, having been disputed. ‘He flourished under the 
Paleologi,’ says the Biographie Universelle, and is said ‘to have 





1 ¢, 18, 2 ¢. 22. 3 De Orthod. Fid. iv. 14. 
4 Homil. in Dormit. B. V. M. L, 6. 

5 Le Quien ad. iv. 14. De Orthod. Fid. sup. cit. 

® Homil. II. in Dormit, B. V. M. ¢. 4. 

” Cave, Hist. Lit. sub. v. a.v. 901. 
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survived to the year a.p. 1350.’' Still we will take him in 
order as we find him, especially as he is detailing what took 
place in a much earlier age. And here we will not congratulate 
the believers in the Holy House on the general character of the 
first historian thus adduced who mentions in explicit terms the 
existence of the fond object of their devotion: we would rather 
condole with them on the monstrous error in the eontext, which 
is more than sufficient to discredit the veracity of the writer in 
the rest of his statement. Nicephorus says that S. Helen 

‘Having come down eastwards from thence, i. ¢. from Mount Tabor, 
arrived at Nazareth : and when she had found the house where the angelic 
=" took place, built a beautiful church in honour of the Mother of 

*God, 

Had the monk of S. Sophia ever visited the Holy Land, he 
would have known that Nazareth lies to the north-west and not 
the south-east of Mount Tabor. By his egregious ignorance of 
topography therefore, he has undermined his own credibility for 
his next assertion, and saved us the trouble of inquiring how 
many centuries he lived after S. Helene, where he got his 
authority for a fact unrecorded by Eusebius and the earlier 
ecclesiastical historians from whom he draws; or how far he is 
to be accepted as a witness to the prior existence of the house 
in Nazareth, when he does not make the slightest allusion to its 
removal, which, if the legend be true, must have occurred in 
the age preceding his own, 7. ¢. A.D. 1291. 

William of Tyre (liv. ix. etc.) would have been trustworthy 
evidence, though of course comparatively late evidence, for a 
fact of this nature hitherto unnoticed by earlier writers. Yet 
we have searched his history of the Holy War without success 
for any explicit statement respecting the Holy House, and more 
particularly the ninth book to which we are referred. Here, 
indeed, (c. 13 Edit. Herold) we meet with the remarkable facts, 
that Tancred was invested with the sovereignty of Galilee and 
the adjacent maritime parts, and that he 


‘Founded (i. ¢. rebuilt) two churches of the same diocese with exceedin 
great care, enriching them with ample patrimonies: to wit, that of Nazare 
and that of Tiberias—of Seir, of Mount Tabor—besides contributing to their 


ecclesiastical decorations. .. .’ 
And then he adds most significantly,— 

‘Not a small portion of these has been lost to these venerable spots, 
through the fraud and calumnies of subsequent princes.’ 

Again, in the fourteenth chapter we meet with a glowing 
mention of the cave of Bethlehem, and of the devotion wit 
which the holy places about Jerusalem were visited, but nothing 
more about Nazareth. So that we could not have supposed that 
these could have been the passages intended, had not the pre- 


1 Sub v. * E. H. viii. 30, 
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vious quotations been even still more incompatible with good 
faith. 

. Now, however, we are coming to writers far more definite 
and explicit, if they do not prove too much; and of these 
John Phocas, a contemporary of William of Tyre, and whose 
journey to the Holy Land can be fixed with accuracy to the year 
A.D. 1185, is rightly placed first. His description of Nazareth, 
besides being that of a positive eye-witness, is so minute and cir- 
cumstantial that it shall be transcribed at length; and our 
readers will be pleased to compare it with the description of 
the Holy House which will be given apropos to its first 


translation. 

‘In the midst of the various hills and at the bottom of a valley formed by 
them, stands the town of Nazareth, in which the great mystery of glad 
tidings was made known to the Virgin Mother of God by the archangel 
Gabriel. ... Immediately on entering the first gate of this village-town 
there is the church of the archangel Gabriel, and on the left side of the 
altar in it is seen a small cave in which there is a bubbling fountain that 
sends up pure streams. Here the most immaculate Mother of God, after 
she had been entrusted by the priests to holy Joseph and placed under his 
protection, used to come to draw water daily; and here it was that, six. 
months after the conception of the messenger, coming as usual for that 
purpose, she was first saluted by Gabriel; and when in her consternation 
she had gone off trembling to the house of Joseph, she heard there from 
the angel those words, “ Hail, thou art highly favoured ;” and immediately 
upon her answering, “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to thy word:” she received the Word of God in her spotless 
womb. This said house of Joseph was afterwards transformed into a most 
beautiful church; on whose left side near about the altar there is a cave, 
not patent to any great depth, but only visible as far as the surface. Its 
mouth is adorned with white marble slabs, and upon it the skill of the 
artist has depicted a winged angel in the act of descending to her that had 
never known man, but was about to become a mother; and finding her 
engaged in spinning he salutes her with the glad tidings and with becom- 
ing reverence. And he is represented as in the act of speaking to her. 
But she, alarmed at the unexpected sight, turns away in confusion and 
amaze, so that her work is on the pews of falling from her hands. And 

uitting the chamber in her terror she meets her beloved kinswoman, whom 
she salutes with many embraces. 

‘ Proceeding from the mouth within the cave you come down a few steps, 
and thus gain a view of that which was anciently the house of Joseph, in 
which after her return home from the fountain, as I said before, the Arch- 
angel thus saluted the Virgin. Now on the spot where the salutation took 
place there is a cross of black stone graven in relief upon white marble, 
and above it an altar, and on the right side of the said altar a small cot! in 
which the ever-Virgin Mother of God had her chamber. But on the left 
side of (the place of) the salutation is seen another small cot without inlet 
for the light,? in which our Lord Christ is said to have dwelt after his 
return from Egypt till the beheading of the Baptist. . . ?3 


And so Phocas ends his very ae description, on which 
we shall take occasion to comment more largely hereafter. 





1 Mixpds oixioxos. 2 Oixtoxos dpdriotos. 
* Compend, Descript. ¢. 10, ap. Leon. Allat. Suupuxrd, v..Corp. Byzant. Hist. 
vol, xxv., ad fin. 
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James of Vitry flourished about a.p. 1220. He was born 
near Paris, and died cardinal bishop of Frascati. But he had 
once been bishop of Ptolemais, and seems to have spent some 
time there. He has left moreover a somewhat minute descrip- 
tion of the Holy Places in a work of his called Historia Hiero- 
solimitana, so that it will be as well perhaps to hear all that he 
says of Nazareth. These are his words :— 


‘Nazareth is a small town in the entrance of Galilee to the west, situated 
amongst the mountains. It is here that according to some the Blessed 
Virgin was born. It is beyond doubt at all events that she dwelt here sub- 
sequently to her betrothal to Joseph—that holy maid, I say, to whom the 
Angel was sent to tell the first tidings of our salvation. This holy town, 
so acceptable to God (in which the Word was made Flesh, and was con- 
ceived in the womb of the Virgin a flower odorous above all scents ; whence 
it is with good reason interpreted to mean a flower) rejoices above all other 
towns in this special ~~ namely, that in it our Lord laid the founda- 
tions of our salvation; and likewise condescended to be brought up there, 
and submit Himself (Whom all things in heaven and earth obey) to His 
parents... .”! 


Curious indeed that a cardinal-bishop, a companion of the 
Crusaders, and of that date, should know so little, or at least say 
so little, of the actual remains of that favoured locality. But 
how much more ominous than even this is the absence of any 
specific mention of the charmed-house in the visit of that pilgrim 
of pilgrims to Nazareth, S. Louis—so faithfully recorded not- 
withstanding, as it is by his companion and Confessor Godfrey 
de Beaulieu. 


‘I cannot,’ he says, ‘ pass over in silence the humility and truly Catholic 
spirit with which the devoted king demeaned himself in the pilgrimage 
which he made from Acre to that holy and devoted Nazareth. On the eve 
of the Annunciation he proceeded clothed in sack-cloth next his skin from 
Sepphoris, where he wt lain all that night, to Cana of Galilee. Thence he 
passed on to Mount Tabor, and thence, the same eve, to Nazareth. But no 
sooner had he come within sight of that sacred place afar off than he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and on his knees made a most profound reverence, 
and so he proceeded on foot till he humbly entered the holy town and pious 
spot of the Annunciation. That day he fasted devoutly on bread and 
water, notwithstanding his previous great fatigue. And how devoutly he 
conducted himself there, and how solemnly and worthily he caused to he 
celebrated both vespers, matins, and mass, and all other offices appropriate 
to so high a feast: those persons who were present can well attest; of 
whom some can testify, or rather assert, with truth, that since the Sou of 
God assumed flesh of the glorious Virgin in the same spot, there never was 
any solemnity so holily and devoutly celebrated there. 

_‘ Moreover, mass being performed on the altar of Annunciation, the 
pious monarch received the holy Communion. Further my Lord Odo, of 
Frascati, legate of the Apostolic See, celebrated'a solemn mass at the 
larger altar of the church, and preached a touching discourse. Such was 
the Catholic disposition of the king, that he would have the ornaments of 
the church of the most costly and hallowed kind—and according to the 





? Ap. Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1078. 
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various solemnities, so he had the ornaments or furniture of divers colours ; 
and to this he himself paid special regard. Besides which, he was zealous 
in procuring indulgences from the Pope, his Holiness, and from the other 
prelates ; and when obtained he would frequent them with all devoutness 
and humility... .”? 

This pilgrimage, be it observed, was made about A.p. 1253, 
and is probably the last upon record before the final expulsion 
of the Christians from Palestine. We now enter upon a per- 
fectly new epoch. 

Torsellus Riontes the next authority cited, could not possibly 
have attested the existence of the holy house at Nazareth, for 
according to the legend it was removed from Nazareth by 
angels, A.D. 1291, whereas he composed the account of the five 
tours which he had made into the Holy Land a.p. 1306. The 
question is, how comes he not to have a single word about its 
removal from Nazareth? Five different pilgrimages he had made 
into those hallowed regions: and he evidently intended to 
recount a good deal that travellers in general had not the means 
of getting access to and making public: for his work is entitled 
The Book of the secret things of the faithful servants of the 
Cross.” Let us hear all the mystery connected with Nazareth 
that he is able to divulge :— 


‘ At Nazareth is shown the place where the angel Gabriel, messenger of 
God, announced the approaching fulfilment of the ancient scheme for the 
redemption of the world; of which I have spoken before. Part vii. c. 2. 
(He there dwells on the fertility of the spot, and on the tradition which 
speaks ofthe child Jesus drawing water from the fountain of Sephoris: but 
nothing more relevant to the point in question), In the chapel there built 
were three altars: and the chapel was hewn in stone out of the rock, like 
to the spot of Nativity, and of the Resurrection ; indeed, great part of the 
town was of old hewn out of the rock, as is still evident...... 

A little lower he speaks of Sephoris as the town from which 
S. Anne drew her origin as well as her husband Joachim. And 
still lower, speaking of the remains in Cana of Galilee, he 
has a remark which may not be out of place as a general 
observation :— 

* These places, as indeed others in which Christ did (operatus est) any- 
thing, are under ground : and persons descend to them by many steps into a 
crypt: asis the case with the spot both of the Annunciation and the Nativity and 
many others: of which the reason seems to be that, in consequence of the 
frequent destructions of churches, their ruins have stood out above the 
surface of the ground; and so when these have been levelled for the pur- 
pose of erecting other buildings, the faithful, in order to be able to build 
over the former spots, have made steps by which they go down to them, 
as sO many crypts...... 3 





1 C. 22, p. 41., Vit. S. Ludov., ed. Mineryv. 

? Liber secretorum fidelium Crucis. Lib. iii. p. 14, ¢. 7, ap. Gesta Dei per 
Francos, p. 253. 

* Comp. too Brocardi Descript. Terre S. ap. Canisii Thesaur. vol. iv. ‘De Cana 
Galilew,’ p. 13. Ed. Basnage, where almost the same words occur—he by the 
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And then he proceeds to speak of a great many more ruined 
edifices, tenanted by wild beasts and the like. 

This work, we remark, it is upon record,’ was presented to 
John XXII. one of the Popes of Avignon, in the year a.v. 1321: 
nor do we hear that the author was reproached for his want of 
accuracy, or for his silence upon a point of so much local interest 
and increasing celebrity. To be sure John XXII. was not upon 
the best of terms with the inhabitants of Recanati: their chiefs 
had espoused the cause of his enemies; and themselves had lent 
too much countenance to the errors of the Fratricelli to be 
favourably regarded by him.’ He is not therefore enumerated 
among the Popes who added to the privileges of the Holy 
House: and if, indeed, as has been said, he was of a sceptical 
turn of mind, what wonder should it appear that he was not 
even acquainted with its history? The silence of other contem- 
porary Popes is infinitely more perplexing, as we shall observe 
presently: meanwhile, we take the liberty of obtruding the 
evidence of some four or five pilgrims of our own finding, who 
followed Sanutus to the Holy Land successively for two cen- 
turies and upwards, and strikin ly confirm his positive state- 
ments as to what was then standing in the said locality: while 
they are no less ominously silent as to what is asserted to have 
been so mysteriously removed and verified. 

William de Baldensel-—his proper name was Otto de Rien- 
huzz—returned from his pilgrimage to the Holy Land about 
the end of the year a.p. 1235, and in compliance with the 
request of Cardinal Taleyrand, published a full account of his 
travels, from which it appears that Nazareth was regarded by him 
with no small interest. His description of it is as follows :*— 

‘Turning from the plain country of Galilee, I came to the most holy 
town of Nazareth, now a rustic village, without fortifications, the houses 
and dwellings not being collected, but sa and distant one from the 
other... . To be brief, in this place is celebrated the Conception of Christ, 
more wonderful than all the works of God, in the virginal womb made 
fruitful by the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit, a most noble production, 
exceeding the order and bounds of nature. In this spot there was a beauti- 
ful church—and large withal—but alas! it has been, as it were, destroyed! 
A small place, however, in it has been covered over, and is very diligently 


guarded by the Saracens, where, xear a certain marble column, they assert 
that the venerable mysteries of the Conception were consummated. 





way (v. Basnage) travelled about the same time that Jacob of Vitry wrote—with 
this interesting variation: ‘Owing to frequent destructions the ruins above 
the surface have been levelled, and still Christians are ever endeavouring, as 
Jar as lies in their power, to discover the true spots in which this or that hap- 
pened. ...¢ 4 
_ ' And it was the interest which John took in the Holy Land that occasioned 
its presentation. See Rohrbacker E. H. vol. xx. pp. 85—88. 

? Caillau, p. 52. 

% Ap. Canis. Thesaur. Eccl. Mon. Ed. Basnage, tom. iv. p. 354. 
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‘Nowhere are the Saracens “so bad as they are at Nazareth, and it 
appears that they were so from olden times ; so that it is said with reason 
in the Gospel, “ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” inasmuch as 
it appertains to the infinite goodness of God to bring good out of evil: and 
effect the production of the best things out of the worst, by a most sweet 
arrangement. In the foresaid place the infancy of Christ is passed; He is 
educated by His parents, increases in age and favour, and for us is made 
subject to His parents, while at the same time the universe obeys His nod. 
A fountain is likewise shown there where the child Jesus used to bathe: 
and where clothes used to be washed by the Virgin His mother: and from 
it both Mother and Son were wont to carry water home for their human 
needs. In the place of the Conception I caused to be celebrated a beautiful mass 
of the Annunciation of the glorious Virgin. ....’ 


William was a knight of high degree; and travelled with a 
numerous retinue; and it was to do penance for his former 
adhesion to Lewis of Bavaria against the Pope that he had under- 
taken the pilgrimage ; so that he probably examined every spot 
with unusually great advantage, besides extraordinary reverence 
—nothing would be likely to escape him or his followers. 
Whether or not his zeal offended the Saracens does not appear ; 
but immediately on his return they grew so severe and rude 
that Benedict XII. preached a crusade against them, to which 
Philip VI. of France promised assistance. 

All this is in entire harmony with the words of our own Sir 
John Maunderville; whose travels commenced A.D. 1327, and 
occupied him, it is said, thirty-three years.' Speaking of Naza- 
reth and the events which occurred there, he proceeds :— 

‘This salutacioun was don in a place of gret awteer of a faire Chirche, 
that was wont to be somtyme; but if is now alle downe: and men hau 
made a litylle resceyt, besyde a pylere of that chirche, for to resceyve the 
offrynges of pilgrymes. And the Sarrayines keepen that place fulle derely, 
for the profyte that thei hau there offe: and thei bee fulle wykked 
Sarrayines and cruelle, and more dispytous than in ony other place, and 
hau destroyed alle the chirches, ... . ‘as 


A hundred years more, and upwards, and there was nothing 
but the same sad tale to tell by those who visited Nazareth— 
Bernard of Bredenberg, dean of Mentz, accompanied Count 
Solms and Philip de Bicker,’ evidently found things in pre- 
cisely the same state, though he seems to speak of the church as 
still existing—although Seiahiied--geceeiiy because Christian 
piety had already excavated what remained of the ruins. These 
are his words:— 


‘ Nazareth, that blessed town of Galilee, in which the Virgin sprang from 
the root of Jesse, upon the Angel saluting her, conceived by the Holy Ghost 
the blessed fruit of her womb, Jesus Christ. It is distant from Acre seven 





a Biograph. Universelle, J. 75 2 C. x. p. 112. ed. Halliwell, London, 1839. 
* See his Itinerary—said to be the first book of Travels ever printed—in the 
Bodleian Library, B. i. 16. Art. Seld. with the fly-leaf in MSS. . 
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leagues. There is now-a-days in it an enduring spot, to wit, a church in 
honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, long since consecrated, and had in great 
reverence withal: but now-a-days it is very desolate (valdé desolata). In 
the same church is a very small chapel—built on the spot of the Annunciation of 
our Lady—where there is still a marble column remaining, against which the 
Virgin herself leaned when the angel Gabriel was sent to bring her the joyful 
message, contained in the words, “ Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee: blessed art thou amongst women.” 

‘There are three altars in the chapel; and it is hewn in stone out of the 
rock: as is the place of the Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection. A great part 
also of the town of Nazareth was anciently hewn out of the rock, which 
still appears,”! 


One more extract and we have done. The celebrated French 
botanist and naturalist, Pierre Belon, travelled through Pales- 
tine towards the middle of the sixteenth century, or between A. p. 
1540 and 1550,’ and he has likewise left a brief but interesting 
account (being that of an eye-witness,) of Nazareth in the fol- 
lowing words: 

‘ What remained of the day, we spent in visiting Nazareth, and saw the 
place in which the Angel saluted the blessed Virgin; to wit, a small chapel 
built with vaulted roof, to which you must descend by steps, inasmuch as 
tt is subterraneous. Also, in the same locality are seen the ruins of the church 
once built there by the Christians, whilst they were in possession of that 
region. 

*N azareth is inhabited by Arabs, men of short and slender stature, as are 
the rest of the Arabs.” ry 


Why we bring our citations to a close here will appear in due 
course. Here then let us pause, for the purpose of recapitulating 
briefly what is contained in these statements. It will be readily 
seen that they are for the most part neither indefinite nor 
inconsistent. We must begin by assuming that there was once 
a house at Nazareth inhabited by SS. Joseph and Mary, and 
our Lord. Thus much is clear from the words of the Evan- 
gelists SS. Matthew and Luke: nor has it ever been contro- 
verted as far as we know. Whether S. Mary had a house of 
her own there, and §. Joseph a house of his own there too, 
is not so clear from the Inspired Writers; meanwhile there 
cannot be so much as the shadow of a doubt that from the 
time that 8. Joseph ‘took unto him his wife,’ as S. Matthew 
phrases it, they lived together in one house, and that one the 
house of §. Joseph, in which therefore the child Jesus was 
brought up ;‘ as is moreover in exact harmony with the adduced 
authorities. 

The next question is, was there any such house or houses 
standing at Nazareth subsequently to the bloody march of 





Z Parti. sect. 2.—the work is not paged. 2 Biograph. Univers. s. v. 
; Observat. Lib. ii, 89. Ed. Antwerp. a. p. 1589. 
For Jewish customs, see Lewis Heb. Republ. b. vi. 36. 
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Vespasian through Galilee,’ and the devastations committed by 
the Romans through Judea under Hadrian, when we are told 
by Dio Cassius that no less than fifty of the principal strong- 
holds, and 985 of the most celebrated vil/ages there, were rased 
to the ground?’ At all events nothing of the kind is so much 
as intimated by Eusebius, S. Epiphanius, S. Jerome, and S. 
Paulinus of Nola—the earliest authorities who might have been 
expected to have mentioned the circumstance, had it been so— 
S. Jerome especially and his companions—what intelligible 
account can be given of their silence? whereas the statement of 
5. Epiphanius may well be thought to supply positive evidence 
of a destructive character. Certainly Nicephorus, living in the 
fourteenth century, and speaking of events that happened about 
1000 years before he lived, has asserted that S. Helene did ‘find 
the house where the angelic salutation took place:’ but what 
with the silence of the earlier writers from whom he draws, and 
his own ignorance of localities, so remarkably betrayed in the 
very next sentence, we might almost infer the very reverse of 


_ what he has thus vaguely asserted to be the actual truth. 


At all events such house or houses had been obliterated when 
Arculfus visited these parts, and when Adamnan and Venerable 
Bede wrote. Two churches were then standing over the spots 
formerly occupied by two houses of the greatest interest to the 
Christian world: one, the house in which our Saviour had been 
brought up (according to the tradition of the day), and the 
other that in which the angelic salutation had taken place. 
Both these churches were spacious edifices, and of stone—evi- 
dently that of the country, for they are classed with the other 
stone buildings of the town—and below the first of them was a 
clear fountain. §S. Willibald, in the 8th century, dwells upon 
the last, and says that it had often been redeemed by the 
Christians, when the heathen had been meditating its destruc- 
tion. Possibly they had effected the destruction of the first ; 
and there will be cause shown presently why the last may be 
supposed before long to have shared the same fate. 

A wide jump—rendered necessary by a chasm in the autho- 
rities—and we are brought at once to the 12th century. And 
here we are informed expressly by William of Tyre, that Tancred 
rebuilt (‘ fundavit :’* it is certain from the context that he is 
here speaking of the material building, and not the diocese) 
the church of Nazareth—evidently the church of the Annunci- 





1 Joseph. De Bell. Jud. iii, 2 and seq. ? Hist. Rom. lxix. 14. 
3 A similar use of the word, to all intents and purposes, occurs in lib. x. 26. 
Speaking of the town of Ptolemais, he says, ‘Hane frequens fama est geminos 
fratres fundasse Ptolomseum et Acconem, et muris vallasse solidioribus,’ &c. Not 
but that Tancred did also much in the way of enlarging its ecclesiastical importance. 
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ation, and contributed largely to its endowments and ecclesi- 
astical decorations ; though some of the latter afterwards passed 
into other hands. This happened before Tancred was removed 
to Antioch, and therefore about a.p. 1100. From that time 
forward the Crusaders were more or less in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the holy places, for the best part of a century. Godfrey, 
Baldwin I. and II., Fulk, Baldwin III., Amalric, Baldwin IV. 
and V., had successively occupied the throne of;Jerusalem, and 
Phocas, our next definite authority, was fortunate enough to 
have made his tour of the Holy Land full three years before 
the terrible reverse came by which Jerusalem once more lapsed - 
into the hands of the Saracens, A.p. 1188. What Phocas saw, 
therefore, was the church of Nazareth, as Tancred had rebuilt 
it, and much more beautified since his time. Could near 100 
years have passed, and nothing have been done by those 
devoted enthusiasts, who had left house and home to shed their 
best blood in behalf of those hallowed spots, towards embellish- 
ing a place of so many thrilling emotions as the church of the 
Annunciation? Must we not imagine the successors of the 
saintly Godfrey and the romantic Tancred to have been at least 
as alive to the requirements of the ceremonial as we know 
S. Louis to have been there under unusually depressing cir- 
cumstances? Phocas evidently saw many things there which 
S. Louis did not; it is therefore so much the more a matter 
of the most paramount importance to ascertain accurately what 
he did see. 

And 1st. He is most explicit on the subject of the trans- 
formation of a house, and that the house of S. Joseph—in which 
also, according to him, the angelic salutation took place—into a 
magnificent church (airy 7) Tod laond oixia peta tadta eis vadv 
peTecKevacOn TepikadrAH); a less sweeping change, indeed, than 
Arculfus had asserted so many centuries earlier. 2. Here, 
near the altar, was a cave, of which only the mouth was visible 
from without. 3. Marble slabs adorned the mouth, and a graphic 
picture of the Annunciation was hung over it. 4. Descending 
by some few steps into the interior of the cave, you get a view ot 
the actual once house of Joseph’ (i.e. at most, the remains of 
it, as he had before spoken of its transformation), ‘in which the 
‘salutation took place. 5. The spot where the Annunciation 
‘took place was marked by a cross in black stone let into white 
‘marble, and above it an altar. 6. On the right of the said 
‘altar’ (and therefore apart from the spot of the Annunciation) 
‘is seen a diminutive house, in which the Blessed Virgin Mary 
‘had her chamber; and 7, another diminutive house, without 
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‘ingress for the light, where our Lord is said to have lived till 
‘ the beheading S. John.’ 

Thus, whereas there had been (as in the days of Arculfus) 
two separate churches built over spots once occupied by two 
distinct houses: now, one church had been rebuilt upon one of 
the sites, and a cave near the high altar contained what claimed 
to be those two very houses; and this description Phocas con- 
sidered sufficiently minute to indicate all that was to be seen 
there then that deserved especial notice ; and the greater part of 
this, it is evident, ought in fairness to be attributed to the piety 
of Tancred and those who succeeded him; else, how could 
Tancred be said to have founded the church? It is true that 
Tancred is nowhere said to have built those two diminutive 
houses, which Phocas observed within the cave; but it is also 
true that Phocas is the first, as well as the only, pilgrim who 
has mentioned the existence of any house or houses in connexion 
with the church; and that his statement can only be reconciled 
with that of Arculfus at the expense of their antiquity. With 
him, too, they are barely mentioned, and no hint whatever is 
thrown out that they contained anything—still less anything 
precious, 

The pilgrimage of S. Louis indirectly confirms two particu- 
lars in the foregoing narrative. §S. Louis communicated at the 
altar of the Annunciation: that one, doubtless, which Phocas 
represents as within the cave, immediately above the black cross 
that marked the spot of the salutation. Odo, the papal legate, 
celebrated mass at the larger altar of the church; evidently the 
altar of which Phocas speaks, in the church outside the cave. 
Had the two diminutive houses disappeared, or was it because 
there was nothing about them but the bare walls or rock, that 
the confessor of S. Louis has omitted to notice them? 

We are now come to the end of our descriptions. In the 
days of Sanutus, William de Baldensel, Sir John Maunderville, 
Bernard, and Belon, all was in ruinous heaps. 


‘ The place where the Annunciation took place is shown,’ .... 


says Sanutus. William proceeds :— 

* In this spot was a beautiful church, and large withal; but now, alas! 
it has been, as it were, destroyed. A small place, however, has been 
covered over, and is very diligently guarded by the Saracens ; where, near 
a certain marble column, they assert that the venerable mysteries of the 
Conception were consummated.’ 


Sir John explains the last sentence, while he adds force to 
the first :— 


‘ It is now all downe ; and men have made a litylle resceyt, beside a 
pylere of that chirehe, for to resceyve the offrynges of pilgrymes. .. . 
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* It was a small subterraneous vaulted chapel, hewn in stone out of the 
rock, with steps down into it, and with three altars in it . .’ 


as Bernard and Belon add, besides confirming generally what 
had been said about it by their predecessors, 

Thus, between the visit of S. Louis, a.p. 1253, and the com- 
mencement of the 14th century there had evidently been a 
complete destruction of the church of Nazareth, and, indeed, of 
all others thereabouts, as Sir John adds. The five travellers all 
with one voice assert that it was in ruins when they visited 
Nazareth; and all that had survived its destruction was the 
small ‘rescet,’ or ‘ place,’ that had been covered over, and the 
‘marble’ column or ‘ pylere of that chirche,’ near which men 
said that the venerable mysteries of the Conception had been 
consummated ; which finally we learn from Sanutus, in a general 
observation, and from Belon, in express terms, was underground, 
with steps leading down to it, as to a crypt. When and how, 
therefore, was the church destroyed? Is there any record 
extant that would consistently account for the utter desolation 
which is here so vividly and unequivocally depicted? There is, 
indeed, a witness, and a contemporary, and one of the highest 
order in every sense ; and his testimony is the most explicit and 
consistent that could be desired, though it is too apt to be kept 
in the background by critics of a certain school. Urban IV. 
was colina of Jerusalem, when he was suddenly elevated to 
the pontificate, a.p. 1261; and his mind dwelt sensibly on those 
hallowed spots, as he says himself, which his eyes had seen, 
when it was his painful duty to announce the news of their 
entire subversion, from letters which he had received from 
persons on the spot, to his beloved son, S. Louis, a.p. 1263,' as 
follows :— 


‘ Neither solicitations nor entreaties could induce the Babylonian Sultan 
to lay aside the settled hate, which he had inherited from his ancestors, 
against the Christian name and worship, by meditating plots and bringing 
forth iniquity. Thus it came to pass that he not only laid sacrilegious but 
destructive hands upon the venerable church of Nazareth, within whose 
compass the Virgin of virgins, saluted by the angel, conceived by the Holy 
Spirit, and was forewarned by angelic mouth of the birth itself; and destroy- 
ing it entirely by means of the sacrilegious and nefarious ministers of his 
wickedness, he levelled it to the ground by the demolition of its most august edifice . . 

‘ Yes indeed, if we do not dissemble the events which have taken place, we can 
see most clearly, that it was with a view to the entire annihilation of the remains 
of Christianity in the above-mentioned parts, that he invaded with so much 
Sorce and fiery zeal the ss town, which was the strength of the said 
district in those parts; and that it was to adolish, by all the means in his 
power, the name of the Lord entirely out of the land, that he destroyed the places 
of His Annunciation and Conversation. And, as though the injuries done to 





! The event really occurred a. p. 1262. See Abulfeda, Annal. A. F. 661, a.p. 1262. 
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so fond a Son would not affect so pious a Mother, or that His wrongs would 
cause her no offence, by destroying the church of Nazareth, in the way 
already recounted, he manifested his special wrath against her...) 


We might well imagine from this glowing description that 
the tyrant had thus equalled the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, and not left ‘one stone upon another.’ Let us pass, 
therefore, fresh from this picture of annihilation, to the golden 
myth. Acre was now the only place remaining (‘civitas ipsa 
sola’), as Urban himself attests, in the hands of the Christians ; 
and we must beg our readers to transport themselves in thought, 
without more delay, to the very year in which its fall occurred. 
Pity that the scene of the legend should not have been laid 
exactly some twenty-nine years before; that is to say, some 
months anterior to the destruction of the church of Nazareth. 
There might have ¢hen been somewhat more colour for the 
following :— 


‘ It was in the year A.D. 1291,? . . . . on the 10th of the month of May, 
about the second watch of the night, that the sanctuary of Nazareth had 
been deposited on the shores of the Adriatic, between Tersatz and Fiume, 
in a spot commonly called Rauniza by the natives of the country. . . . 

‘ Towards daybreak some of the inhabitants were astonished on beholding 
the new edifice placed in a spot where nobody had ever up to that time 
seen either house or cabin. The report of the prodigy soon spread ; people 
flock thither, examine, admire the mysterious building. It was constructed 
with small square red stones, held together by cement. ll are astonished 
at its singular structure, its air of antiquity, its oriental shape; but the 
thing of all others that was most inexplicable was, how it maintained the 
erect position it did on the bare ground, without any foundations whatever 
to rest upon, 

‘ Their surprise, however, was greatly enhanced on penetrating into the 
interior. The chamber formed an oblong square. The ceiling, surmounted 
by a small bell-turret, was of wood, solated azure, and divided into several 
compartments, bespangled here and there with stars of gold. Round the 
wall and beneath the cornice were remarked several half-circles, which ran 
round near one another, and were alternated with vases of divers shapes 
and varieties. The walls about the thickness of a cubit, were constructed 
without rule or regularity, and did not always correspond to the perpendi- 
cular, They were covered with a plaster, on which one saw painted the 
principal mysteries of this sacred place. A tolerably large door open on 
one of the sides, gave ingress into this mysterious abode. On the right 
opened a solitary narrow window; in front, somewhat elevated, stood the 
altar, made of square solid stones, on which was an ancient Greek cross, 
adorned with a crucifix painted upon linen, glued to wood, on which was 
inscribed the title of our salvation, “ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” 
Near the altar one saw a small cupboard of singular simplicity, made to 
hold the necessary utensils for a poor establishment. It contained small 
vessels similar to those which mothers use for the purpose of feeding their 





1 Raynald. Contin. ad Baron. a.p. 1263, n. 7; or better, Du Chesne, Hist. Franc., 
vol. v. p. 868, where it is given without gloss. 

? Translated from Rohrbacher, Hist. Univ. de I'Eglise C. vol. xix. p. 321 et seq. 
2™¢ Ed., who has analysed the Abbé Caillau. 
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infants. On the left was a species of chimney-piece or fire-place, sur- 
mounted by a precious nitch, sustained by columns, spiral and fluted, and 
terminated by a rounded vault formed by five crescents which joined each 
other, and were mutually interlaced. There was placed a statue of cedar 
representing the blessed Virgin, erect and bearing the child Jesus in her 
arms. Their countenances were painted with a species of colour like 
silver, but blackened by time and without doubt by the smoke likewise of 
the tapers that were burnt before these holy images. A crown of pearls 
placed on the head of Mary relieved the noble air of her forehead ; her hair, 
parted after the manner of a Nazarene, floated on her neck and shoulders, 
Her person was clothed in a gilded robe, which, kept up by means of an 
ample girdle, descended in folds to her feet, A blue mantle covered her 
sacred back ; both one and other were carved and formed out of the same 
wood as the statue itself. The child Jesus, exceeding in stature that of 
ordinary infants, with a countenance redolent of Divine Majesty, with a 
beautiful head of hair parted on His forehead like that of the Nazarenes, 
whose habit and girdle He wore, lifted the first fingers of His right hand, 
as it were to give the benediction; and in His left held a globe, to symbo- 
lise His sovereign power over the universe. The image of the holy Virgin 
on the moment of her arrival was covered with a red robe of wool, which 
is still preserved in the present day, and subsists without alteration. Such 
was the disposition of the holy chapel when it commenced its sojourn in 
Dalmatia...’ 


We break off here for the purpose of asking the question, 
Could this have been the actual house of either S. Joseph or 
S. Mary removed from Nazareth? And our reply is, that 
history—plain unvarnished history—has already most unequi- 
vocally returned answer in the negative. No such house could 
possibly have existed there without attracting the notice of 
such enthusiastic pilgrims as S. Jerome and his female friends. 
No remains of such a house could possibly have been standing 
at the time when Arculfus informed Adamnan, that, as Bede 
says, a church was standing on the spot where the house had 
once been. No such house or remains of such a house could 
have been standing at the time when Tancred rebuilt the 
church from the foundations, and not have been excepted from 
the expression which of course implies that even the previously 
existing church had been or was then taken down. 

Benedict XIV. saw the utter hopelessness of attempting 
to meet the express statements of these earlier writers, and 
the plain inference drawn from them by Casaubon—although 
only about half of them are taken into account by the latter— 
and therefore he is constrained to take refuge in the com- 
paratively modern account of Phocas, and to infer that it 
was the diminutive house—which was but a part, still a true 
part, of the original house—mentioned in the Itinerary that 
was afterwards said to have been removed.’ But here, not- 
withstanding, there are absolute physical as well as his- 


' De Serv. Dei Beatific. Lib. iv. part ii.c. 10, n. 10. Op. Tom. iv.; also De 
Festis B. V.M. Lib. ii. c. 16. Op. Tom. ix. 
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torical impossibilities involved, which not even that most 
ingenious of all popes could solve. For, first, the church which 
Phocas saw was the church of Tancred, and not the original 
edifice ; still less, therefore, could the houses which he mentions 
have been earlier. Secondly, he saw two houses, not one; 
both of them within a cave, some way from the mouth, which 
was not wide, and subterran20us; both, too, were perfectly 
distinct from the actual spot of the Annunciation, which was 
external to them although near them. To have got one of 
them out entire and unbroken through the mouth of the cave, 
would have been at least as great a miracle as to have trans- 
ported it afterwards by angelic agency to the shores of the 
Adriatic, and yet nothing of the kind has been recorded; 
besides, even so, we may still ask, would it have contained 
within it the scene of the Annunciation? Again, those houses 
which Phocas saw could have contained nothing of interest— 
had they not altogether disappeared—in the days of S. Louis, 
or they would have certainly been noticed by his confessor ; 
and as for the supposition that one or both of them survived the 
entire demolition of the church mentioned by Urban—himself 
so well acquainted with and interested in those localities, and 
so unreserved in his account of the utter ruin that had taken 
place—and then, thirty years afterwards, was capable of being 
removed whole from its ancient site-—-when the whole country 
had been all that interval in the hands of Saracens exasperated 
to the last degree against the very name of Christianity, as we 
are told by Urban—in a state of far greater preservation and 
minute Christian embellishment than it had ever been in the 
palmiest days of Frank ascendancy—we say that to imagine 
this, is not less monstrous and incompatible with express contem- 

orary testimony, than to consider either of the houses which 

hocas saw identical with the one, or any part of the one, occu- 
pied by 8. Mary full twelve hundred years before. But, on the 
other hand, were the account of the transportation itself to be 
examined, it would be found to involve not merely one, but 
both of these contradictions in their fullest force; for there it is 
assumed that the edifice which appeared near Fiume in .p. 1291, 
was not merely the house which Phocas saw, but the actual 
house in which the blessed Virgin Mary had been born and 
lived—nay, though thirteen centuries of war and devastation 
had passed over it—apparently in the identical state in which 
she had left it! 

We say it is there assumed; for we are now arrived at un- 
questionably the most offensive and deeply lamentable part of 
the story—a fell perversion of all that is pure and holy. Reve- 
lation is invoked to make known a lie; and she, the Virgin of 
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virgins, whose name claims to be associated for ever with all 
that is pure and of good report, that she should have been the 
one of all others selected to be surety for it! How truly does 
the devotion of her votaries resemble human love, when, for 
selfish ends, it is willing even to sacrifice the fair fame of the 
beloved one! But to proceed. 

A bishop or presbyter, it is disputed which, of a church dedi- 
cated to S. George, it is not known where,’ still a veritable 
ecclesiastic of some kind, Alexander by name, unexpectedly 
rushes among the crowd, and makes the prodigy complete by 
the account which he gives of his own miraculous cure, and 
of it,— 

‘ In the night, on his bed of suffering, he had conceived the most ardent 
desire to go and contemplate with his own eyes the prodigy, of which he 
had just heard the news. The same moment he devotes himself to Mary, 
whose miraculous image had been described to him. All of a sudden 
heaven is opened to his view, and the Holy Virgin is seen in the midst of 
the angels who surround her, while with a voice whose sweetness ravished 
his inmost soul, ‘‘ My son,” said she, “ you have called upon me, and lo! 
Iam here to give you effectual assistance, besides revealing to you the 
secret which you so much desire to know. Know, ‘ierefore, that the holy 
abode lately imported into these territories is the very house in which I was born 
and received almost my whole education. It is there that, at the tidings conveyed 
by the archangel Gabriel, I conceived, by operation of the Holy Ghost, the divine 
Child. It is there that the ‘Word is made flesh. Likewise, after my decease, 
did the Apostles consecrate this illustrious roof by the very divine mysteries, and 
dispute the honour of celebrating there the august sacrifice. The altar, transported 
to the same country, is the very one which was dressed by the apostle S. Peter. 
The crucifix, which people remark there, was placed there at another time by the 
Apostles. The statue of cedar is my likeness made by the hand of the evangelist 
S. Luke, who guided by the attachment which he had for me, has expressed by 
means of the resources of his art, the outline of my features as nearly as it was 
possible for mortal man.” ‘This house, dear to heaven, surrounded for so 
many ages by honour in Galilee, but now deprived of its homage in the 
midst of the decadence of the faith, has passed from Nazareth to these 
shores. Here there is no place for doubt. The author of this extraordi- 
nary event is God, with whom no word is impossible. For the rest, in 
order that you may yourself be the witness and publisher of these things, 
receive thy cure. Thy sudden return to health in the midst of so long a 
disease will confirm faith in the prodigy.’ ? 


Alas! that ‘the father of lies’ should have been represented 
as speaking through a mouth so pure! We do not feel our- 
selves called upon to go through our extracts once more, for the 





1 ersatz itself has never had a bishop, nor in those days had Fiume. V. Notit. 
Episcop. Orb. Christian. per Aubert. Mireeum. Lib. iv. c. 8, 10. The only church 
of S.George that we can find noticed in those times and regions was that of 
Antibari, many hundred miles off. V. Presbyt. Dioclet. Reg. Dalm., and Croat. 
Gesta. s. v. Grubessa, R. 43. The town of 8. Georgio, if it existed then, was 
more than one hundred miles.to the south, and not a bit more episcopal. The 
catalogue of the bishops of Corbavo, in which diocese Tersatz was, does not supply 
such a name. V. Addit. ad Lucium, tom. iii. p. 469. Rer. Hung. Script. Ed. 
Schwandtner. 2 Rohrbacher, Ibid. p. 323. 
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purpose of proving that this house could not by any manner of 
means have been the original house; no! not even by a new 
creation, nor by a preservation resembling that of the Seven 
Sleepers! Its description is self-destructive from first to last ; 
and, being inseparable from the legend itself, it might almost 
appear that further confutation of the legend was rendered 
unnecessary. But, in fact, we have}not come to anything like 
the most monstrous part of the case ; only that here, to prevent 
confusion, it may be desirable to draw a broad line of demarcation 
between the historical results already arrived at and those which 
ensue. For, from our previous data, we conceive it follows, 
that by no manner of possibility that express historical testimony 
will admit of, can the house of Nazareth be strained into identity 
with that of Tersatz or Loretto; while, from the data which we 
are now about to supply, it will remain exceedingly doubtful 
whether Tersatz ever had a house at all, as also <M that of 
Loretto first came into being. 

For how is it that the story proceeds as regards Tersatz? 
Let M. Rohrbacher be heard once more :— 

* Nicolas Frangipane, who then governed that country,' was absent: he 
had followed Rodolf of Hapsburg to the war. In the midst of this military 
expedition, he received the news of this miraculous event. The prince gave 
him permission to quit the camp, to go and assure himself of its truth: the 
length of the journey formed no obstacle. He proceeds in person to 
Tersatz, where, without allowing himself to be prejudiced by enthusiasm, 
he takes cognizance of the matter in the most minute way.’? 

Slippery, indeed, are the foundations upon which the house 
of Tersatz is made to rest; far better, in the literal words of the 
legend, to have rested upon ‘none whatever.’ First, as regards 
Rodolph: he was engaged in no war at all. In the words of 
Coxe, ‘ he was now in his seventy-third year, and began to sink 
under the infirmities’ of age. According to the same accurate 
writer, it was in the month of May, a.p. 1291, that he sum- 
moned the Diet of Frankfort, for the purpose of persuading the 
Electors to choose Albert as his successor.’ This was the last 
act of his life; for, having attended the Diet, he breathed his 
last on the 15th of July following, in a small town on the Rhine 
called Germesheim. These facts are surely sufficient to prove, 
that Nicholas Frangipane could not have been attending Ro- 
dolph in the wars. Equally impossible is it that he could have 
been serving under Albert I. The Frangipanes, everybody 
knows, were a conspicuous Roman family. e hear of them 





' All Dalmatia, Croatia, and Istria, that is, (see p. 321,) in the words of the 
legend. Raynaldus Contin. ad Baron. a.p. 1291, n. 71, would hide this incongruity 
by styling him ‘ Preetor’ of those three countries. 

2 Ibid. p. 328. 

3 House of Austria, vol. i. c. iv. a. p. 1276—1291. 
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continually in and about Rome; though, in process of time, 
there was scarce a town of consequence throughout Italy into 
which they had not insinuated themselves.' hen they first 
passed over into maritime Croatia is not so certain; but we 
are expressly told that it was by their help, and that of other 
equally distinguished Italian families in those parts, that Bela LV. 
effected his return into Hungary, subsequently to the Tartar 
invasion, and that upon all who had so assisted him the grateful 
monarch bestowed extensive lands and immunities.? This ha 

pened about a.p. 1274. Now, it was exactly a.p. 1291,° or 
seventeen years afterwards, that Andrew III., surnamed, in 
consequence of his pedigree, the Venetian, came to be king of 
Hungary ; and, in the words of the annalist,‘ made it one of his 
first objects to conciliate the Venetians, who were the more 
ready to be won over by him, inasmuch as he was by family 
their compatriot. He, on the other hand, stood in the more 
need of their assistance, inasmuch as Albert, the son of Rodolph, 
had been nominated to the crown of Hungary by his illustrious 
father; and the Venetians, it is well known, occupied in those 
days the greater part of Dalmatia, maritime Croatia, and the 
adjacent islands, which they governed by means of podestas, 
pretors, or counts, sent out every third year, and nominated by 
the Doge.’ Further, the Venetians, it is equally notorious, 
were never upon the best of terms with the emperors. It may 
be true, therefore, that between Christmas, a.p. 1290, and 
August 18th, a.p. 1291, some sharp fighting took place between 
the troops of Albert and Andrew; but it is no laos expressly 
stated by the same local authorities, that all Dalmatia and 
Croatia had espoused the cause of the latter, and that, by 
August 18th of a.p. 1291, a lasting peace had been concluded 
between them. ‘There are also those, like Belius, who place 
these events a year later, ¢.¢. in a.D. 1292. Accordingly, it 
follows upon all hands, either that there was no fighting at all, 
as early as the year a.p. 1291, between Albert and Andrew, or 





1 Muratori Rer. Ital. Script. tom. xxv. Index Famil. s. v., with the passages 
there referred to. 

2 Nicolai Isthuan. Hist. lib. ii. ad fin. (p. 18, ed. Vienna, 1758). Roger. de 
Destr. Hung. c. xl. ap. Script. Rer. Hung. vol. i. p. 321, ed. Schwandtner ; and, 
for Bonfinius, see below (note). 

3 January 22d. See Lucius de Regn. Dalm. and Croat. iv. 10. Ladislaus, of 
course, died a. p. 1290. 

* Annal Rer. Hungar. a Georgio Pray. lib. iv. ad a.p. 1291. 

5 Besides Moore’s Italy, vol. i. Letter ix. ed. London, 1781, see Palladii Fusci 
Patav. de Situ Or. Illyrie. lib. i. s. v., Albona and Flanona (ap. Lucii Dalmat. and 
Croat. P. 452, ed. Amsterdam, 1666) ; and Lucii de Regn. Dalm. and Croat. iv. 8 
(ap. vol. iii. Rer. Hung. Script. ed. Schwandtner). 

6 Vide Katona, Hist. Rer. Hung. Andreas III. c. ix.—xix. a.p. 1291; Coxe’s 
House of Austria, Albert I., a.p. 1291. 
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else that it was finished before’ August 18th of the same year ; 
and that, in any case, Nicholas Frangipane, had he taken part 
in it, must have fought in the ranks of the Hungarians and of 
Andrew, and not those of Albert and the Imperialists. 

But the far greater probability is, that he did not take part 
with either,—i. e. that he is a mythic personage. Contemporary 
history, as far as we can make out,—and we have searched it 
diligently,—does not even record his name. The legend, and 
all those who have enlarged upon it, of course say, that there 
was a Nicholas Frangipane in a.p. 1291, and add, likewise, that 
he then governed Dalmatia and Croatia. The last part of the 
sentence is wholly false, and, we doubt not, the first part too! 
for it is most certain from history, that for the whole of the 
13th century, to go no further, nobody aspired to the title of 
governor of Dalmatia and Croatia re but the Doge of 
Venice and the King of Hungary, and with neither of these 
has Nicholas ever even been supposed to have been ‘identified. 

Secondly, it is also most certain, that the greater part, espe- 
cially the maritime part, of Dalmatia and Croatia, was divided 
under several Venetian counts, at the very time of which we 
speak, whose names are extant; but among these we do not 
find one called either Nicholas or Frangipane.' There was, 
indeed, a Nicholas Frangipane, count of Segna, a small town 
not far off Fiume, in the 15th century,’ whose name likewise 
appears in Muratori connected with Venice; but, as for his 
apparently far more powerful namesake of the 13th century, 
we cannot discover a word about him, apart from the legend. 

Thirdly, we have searched Hungarian annals and histories in 
vain for the slightest notice of the Tonite of Tersatz,—its myste- 
rious arrival and departure. All pass over the wonderful event 
in imperturbable silence. Even as late as the beginning of the 
16th century, Tersatz is mentioned by a curious topographer, 





1 For the proofs of all this, we must be content to refer to the whole of the 
Fourth Book of Lucius de Regno Dalmat. and Croat. We find from the same 
source, ¢. xii., that Mladinus, count of Zara, taking advantage of the third revolt of 
that town, had actually wswrped that style a.p. 1310. But his was the first 
usurpation on record: it was imitated by others afterwards. 

2 Nicolai Isthuan. Hist. lib. ii. ad f. ut sup. Murat. tom. xxii. p. 433. Comp. 
Ludov. Tuberon. Comment. de Suis Tempor. v. 8, ap Lucium, tom. ii. p. 200. 
That Bonfinius, the courtier of Mathias I. king of Hungary, and contemporary of 
the illustrious John, Martin, (see Decad. IV., lib. vi. p. 625,) Bernardus, or Bera- 
dinus, the said Nicholas (see Decad V., lib. iii. p. 727--8) and George (see 
Decad. V., lib. v. p. 752) Frangipanes, his faithful vassals, (‘in cujus dictione ac 
tutel& semper Frangipanes fuerant,’) should have enlarged vaguely upon their 
ancient honours, is not surprising ; but only so much the more unaccountable his 
utter silence about the legend, had it been known then in Hungary. According 
to him, the initials of those who assisted Bela IV. were M. and B. See his Rer. 
Hung. Decad. II. lib. viii. p. 308. Curiously enough, Jerome Angelita mentions 
him in his History of the Santa Casa: so, perhaps, the honours of the Frangipane 
—and why not the Frangipane too ?—were borrowed from him. 
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and its shrine, dedicated to the‘blessed Virgin Mary, actually 
brought into close juxtaposition with the castle of the Frangi- 
panes that stood not far from it; but not a hint is dropped that 
the shrine ever had any charm or celebrity attached to it except 
that of its miracles: The way alone in which the legend has 
been so clumsily and so unworthily introduced among the events 
of A.D. 1294, by a recent Hungarian historian of voluminous 
fame, is all-sufficient to show when and where the story was 
coined. He is reduced to quote Italian authorities actually of 
the 16th century, as evidence of what happened in a pro- 
foundly obscure town of maritime Croatia towards the end of 
the 13th...’ 

We may, therefore, conclude our inquiries into this part of 
the story with the unhesitating assertion,—and we challenge 
proof to the contrary,—that nothing had been heard about the 
house of Tersatz in Hungary, till the legend had been duly 
invented and carried thither across the Adriatic from the oppo- 
site coast. The shape of the shrine of Tersatz may doubtless 
have been copied, as the story says, from that of the house of 
Loretto, when the fame of the latter had acquired notoriety ; 
and it is all of a piece that the first explicit mention of pilgrims 
coming from Tersatz to Loretto, on which even M. Rohrbacker 
can find it consistent with historical fidelity to dwell, is obliged 
to be assigned to the comparatively modern days of a. p. 1559.° 

Finally, that we may not seem to leave any part of the legend 
of Tersatz untouched, if there are any who can believe it possible 
that aChristian bishop, (the above-mentioned Alexander, to wit,) 
attended by three faithful companions, could have quietly pene- 
trated into the interior of Palestine, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting archeological or ecclesiastical researches connected with 
Nazareth, in the very year that all Palestine lapsed back to the 
Saracens, and come home with his head on his shoulders,—if 





’ Pallad. Fusci Patav. ut supra, s. v. Tarsatica, As the work cannot be had 
easily, we will extract the passage. ‘Ultra ad stadia centum et sexaginta 
occurrit Tarsatica oppidum, prids Germanorum, cum omne, quod nunc flumen 
vocatur : hoe ipso, quo hsee condebam, a Venetis expugnatum et eversum. Ab eo 
mille non amplius passibus arx est in colle, in quam antiquum oppidi ipsius nomen 
translatum est. Habet quoque fanum Beate Virginis miraculis celebre : a flumine 
stadiis xl. est Buccatum celebre prope in littore ; et introrsus procul a mari totidem 
Jermé stadiis Greglina castella familie Francapanum inter Illyricus nobilissime. 
Hine ad tercenta stadia est Senia, oppidum Re Pannonia ubi ter quotannis fit 
mercatum negotiatoribus undique convenientibus....’ Evidently we are now 
a upon one of their wares! The date of this work appears from the 
preface. 

* Katona, Rer. Hang. Hist. Andreas III. c. xxviii. a.p. 1294. And yet he was 
aware that Tersatz itself had no bishop belonging to it, but was in the diocese of 
Corbavo. Comp. Timon’s Imag. Antiq. Hung. c. xvii. 

* Vol. xix. p. 325. Where he got his information, however, he has not stated ; 
but we find from M. Caillau, that it was the Jesuit Riera who was an eye-witness 
of their arrival, P. 48. 
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there are. any, we repeat, who can believe this absolutely pos- 
sible, and not wholly incredible, let them hear how a subsequent 
excayator belonging to the Franciscan convent of Nazareth has 
disposed of his reported investigations—the only historical notice 
that we can find of them apart from the legend. After having 
proved at large, and to his own satisfaction at all events, that 
he had been the first to discover the true ancient foundations of 
the house, he adds,— 

‘ How those men who, in the time of Nicholas IV. (¢.¢. A. D. 1291), were 
sent to Nazareth for this purpose, managed to get their proofs from thence, 
I know not at all; since what we have now done, by the grace of God, in 
the way of experiment, was absolutely impossible for them to have thus done in 
those days ; aor, in fact, either at Nazareth, or at Loretto, does it appear what 
they did do... 

We now come to the only really objective house in the story, 
still standing where it has ever stood, not 1900 years, but about 
400 years old, the original Santa Casa, in whose honour the 
dutiful laurels about Loretto, till the ruthless axe had laid them 
low, in the words of the legend,? were perpetually bowing their 
heads! Not but that it, too, is stated to have been once loco- 
motive, and possibly might have been still, had it not been 
luckily built over where it now stands. The story says that it 
made no less than three land flights before it became stationary. 
First, shepherds keeping their flocks by night, as on the night of 
the Nativity, saw it descend, amidst a blaze of light, in a wood 
of laurels near Recanati, in the march of Ancona. This, how- 
ever, proved too dangerous a locality, owing to the robbers that 
infested it, to be attractive to pilgrims; so the angels, who had 
brought it thither, had the trouble of once more removing it to 
‘a neighbouring hill, about a mile off; and from thence, when it 
had proved an apple of discord to two brothers, joint owners of 
the spot on which it had lighted, it removed for the fourth and 
last time—thenceforward to fly no more—to the far more con- 
venient resting-place of a plot of ground by the high-road ; all 
which flights and final settlement were effected in the short 
space of a single year.* The question unfortunately remains, 
who are they that vouch for these particulars? We have 
appealed in vain to contemporaries, and echo still answers 
who? Weare compelled to fall back upon the following note 
from Gieseler for the stern truth :— 

‘ The first writer who notices this sanctuary is Flavius Blondus, secretary of 


——— IV. (and the following Popes, till Pius II. ob. a.p. 1463), in his 
Italia Illustrata in Piceno, p. 339 (Op. ed. Basil, aA.p. 1559) :— 





1 Thomas a Novatia ap. Quaresmii Elucid. Terr. §. lib. vii. c. iv. ad fin. 

? Caillau, p. 24. 

* Caillau, pp. 20—33. The time occupied we learn from Raynald. Contin. ad 
Baron, A.D. 1295 (n. 59). 
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‘*“Recanatum inter et Adriacum mare, paululum a Musione recedit 
celeberrimum totius Italie, ut in aperto immunitoque vico, sacellum 
gloriose Virginis Mariz in Laureto appellatum. Quo loco preces sup- 
plicantium a Deo genitricis sus intercessione exaudiri, illud maximum 
certissimumque est argumentum, quéd eorum, qui votis emissis exauditi 
fuerunt, ex auro, argento, cera, pannis, veste lined, lanefique, appensa 
donaria, magro luenda pretio, basilicamque omnem pcené complentia, 
Episcopus in Dei Virginisque gloriam intacta conservat.” 

‘ From this we may infer, that the wonderful removal was either wholly 
unknown, or only known as a popular tradition. The first writer who 
mentions the account of this wonderful removal, which is now found at the 
sanctuary itself, is Baptista Mantuanus. (Redemptoris mundi matris Eccl. 
Lauret. Hist. in ejusd. opp. omn. Antwerp, 1576, 8vo. tom. iv. p. 216, seq.) 
.... The account was undoubtedly written between 1450 and 1480, and 
was the means of spreading the story.’! 


In other words, that this wonderful event, which, if true, stands 
unique in the history of the world, is not noticed in a single 
extant authentic document of any kind for two whole centuries; 
that there is not a Pope who even speaks of the shrine of 
Loretto for one hundred and fifty years,’ and that then, when 
notice is first taken of it, it is successively mentioned by a Papal 
secretary and by Pontiffs themselves for some time afterwards, 
in high terms of praise, but without the most remote reference 
to that crowning event, which, if true, would have distinguished 
it far above all other Christian sanctuaries. And then, finally, 
that the first author who mentions the miraculous removal, 
happens to have been General of the Carmelites, an order, as he 
says himself, in connexion with the story which he is telling for 
the first time— specially decorated with the title of the Mother 
of God;’ while és sole authority for tt, is, by his own candid 
confession, found to have been nothing more than ‘a “eon | 
worm-eaten tablet,’ without date, affixed to the walls of the chure 


itself, among other innumerable votive offerings, transcribed 
by him a.p. 1479, and dedicated to the then cardinal bishop 
of Recanati, nephew of Sixtus IV. of whom it is no less candidly 
testified that it was his aspiration to be adding continually to 
the majesty of the sanctuary.© The Carmelites, moreover, 





1 Gieseler, Eccl. Hist. vol. iii. § 144, p. 314, note. Eng. Tr. ed. Philadelphia, 
1836. 8vo. 

2 Even M. Caillau cannot adduce one till Urban VI. a.p. 1389. But there is not 
such a Bull extant. The Bull, however, which is evidently meant is the first of 
Boniface IX. respecting the Feast of the Visitation of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
where it certainly might have been expected to have been noticed (Bullar, Rom. 
Caroli Coquel. tom. iii. pars ii, p. 878 and seq.) but is not. The votive inseription 
of Pius II. which of course we are not in a position to verify, is as silent about the 
removal as his predecessors were about the shrine: V. Caillau, p. 57, note. The 
bulls mentioned by him of subsequent Popes are not to be met with in the 
above collection. 

* Baptist. Mantuan. loc. cit. pp. 216, 220, 221. 
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had just had it entrusted to their guardianship by the said 
Sixtus IV.’ 

Thus initiated, the wondrous tale passed rapidly from mouth 
to mouth and from ear to ear, and as it passed acquired con- 
sistency. It was soon elaborated out of documents of a more 
authentic cast: and the colophon was placed upon it, when 
Jerome Angelita (who flourished, not as M. Caillau most falsel 
asserts, A.D. 1378,’ but towards the middle of the sixteent 
century,’) published his very popular version of the story,’ of 
which he asserted authentic proofs were to be seen in the public 
archives of his native town Recanati. 

Proofs indeed were to he seen there—but what was the nature 
of the testimony upon which they rested? It is seldom that one 
finds writers on the marvellous telling their story with so much 
candour and naiveté as our friends the poet and the antiquarian. 
‘ The translation of the Holy House,’ says Jerome, ‘ was first de- 
‘ scribed in a picture on the new wall of the same, painted at the 
* public expense of the Recanatensians.’ It found its way into 
writing subsequently from some annotations made on the picture 
by the guardian of the shrine (antistes cubiculi): a copy of 
which had been struck off, and was still handed about. Man- 
tuanus, by the way, speaks of it. 

All this, however, would seem to have passed off and to have 
been subsiding into oblivion, we are not told how long: when— 
‘ Unexpectedly, in the days of Leo X.’ proceeds Jerome (that is, 
between A.D. 1513 and 1521), ‘ some Illyrians bring over a scroll 
‘(scheda) ewtracted from the ancient records of a certain town on 
‘ the other side of the Adriatic, containing a full account of the first 
‘ translation.’ This intelligence was deemed so extraordinary 
that it was immediately notified to the Pope; and of course all 
Recanati was in a blaze. We would remind our readers that 
Leo X. is the first Pope who speaks of any Illyrian translation 
whatever, in express terms ;* and that in his Bull, dated August 
Ist, A.D. 1518, he mentions all four translations in their due 
order. His munificence founded a college for twelve canons, 








1 Ibid. p. 222. Without imputing dishonesty to the Carmelite General, one 
need go no further than his own version of it to be quite convinced of the worth- 
lessness of the legend. The practical moral is most naively given, pp. 225, 226. 

2 Pp. 53, Evidently confounding Clement VII., to whom Jerome dedicated his 
work, with the anti-pope, Clement VII. of Avignon notoriety. 

3 He was father of John Francis Angelita, the historian of Recanati, whose 
history was published by his friend and contemporary Caspar Garbeyza, a.p. 1601 
y. ap. Thesaur. Antiquit. et Hist. Ital. a Greevio, tom. vii. pars ii. prope fin. 

* Ibid. p. 13. The son says his father’s book sold so, when translated, that he 
had been obliged to publish a second edition. The work of Torsellinus succeeded 
it, (v. ibid.) not preceded. 

5 The bull of his predecessor Julius JJ. most curiously makes the house pass at 
once from Nazareth to Recanati. v. Torsellin. Hist. Lauret. I. 9. ap. Martorelli Teat. 
Istor. tom. i. Why did not M. Caillau notice this in affecting to quote the bull as 
ecnsistent in all respects with his history? p. 3, note, comp. p. 63. 
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twelve missionary priests, and six choristers, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Holy House; and a pilgrimage to Loretto was by 
him raised to a level—in the way of gaining indulgences—with 
a visit to the principal churches of his own ° metropolis.’ 
Jerome finishes his preface by saying that his own account 
(which could scarce have been composed within twenty years of 
these latter events) was taken from the ancient annals of Reca- 
nati, reduced into form, and illustrated by means of the scroll 
thus brought over from Illyria.’ 

We are now in a position to point out both the origin and 
growth of the tale. The first authority for it was the votive 
tablet discovered by the Mantuan bard, upon which explanatory 
notes had been written by the priest in charge of the sanctuary: 
which notes moreover existed in a separate and authentic copy. 
When it was first wafted over to the opposite coast does not 
appear, but it was brought from thence in the days of Leo X., who 
did not hesitate to stamp the whole with his authority, and to 
found a large collegiate establishment on the spot in honour of it. 
Some twenty years or more afterwards, Jerome Angelita pub- 
lished a popular version of it, taken, he says, partly from the 
public records of the town near which the shrine stood, and 
partly from documents brought over from a town in Illyria, 
which boasted of a fac-simile of the said shrine. 

Jerome, notwithstanding, it will have been seen, appeals to 
the tablet beheld by the ‘Mantuan bard, with the annotations 
that had been made upon it, as the earliest authority for the 
legend: and we may be sure that the Carmelite General tran- 
scribed them most fully. Whence then did the historian supply 
so many minute details that are wanting—and correct so many 
particulars that are awkwardly stated—in the poet? According to 
Baptista, that is, the tablet, the Holy House was removed from 
Fiume, because through ignorance or unskilfulness it was not 
regarded there with becoming reverence. It is thus that the 
vision of the bishop of S. George, the piety of Nicholas Fran- 
gipane, and the first and most distinguished embassy to Nazareth, 
are slurred over. All this Jerome doubtless supplied from the 
records of Tersatz! Was it likewise from those records of 
Tersatz that the dates of the three subsequent translations near 
Recanati were supplied so accurately? And did they correct the 





’ Caillau, pp. 65, 66. 

? This, of course, together with the entire annals of Fiume are very conveniently 
said to have perished. Martorelli Teat. Istor. vol. iii. p. 31. fol. ed.; and a similar 
apology is made for the scantiness of the records of Recanati, Ibid. vol. i. p. 177. 
ue. Torsell. Hist. Lauret. i. 22. We, too, should like to see much the records from 
which Jerome copied! By the way, where does Torsellinus get his authority 
‘ Prep. Tere.’ explained, ¢. 28, to have been the priest (to wit !) who made notes on 
the picture. Neither Baptista nor Jerome mention such a name in connexion with 
it; and according to the former, the priest before whom the depositions were taken 
was ‘ Neronianus,’ not ‘ Teremannus.’ 
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statement which Baptista Mantuanus has nevertheless handed 
down, that it was in a.D. 1386(!) only that the connexion of the 
House of Loretto with Nazareth was first revealed, and that 
messengers were despatched thereupon to the latter place, and 
all without a single word about Tersatz? Evidently there was 
something about the date that looked awkward; or something 
about the vision that seemed to put a slight upon Illyria. Un- 
questionably a different version of the whole circumstance might 
well have been expected from Jerome, as is indeed the case. 
According to him this second appearance of the blessed Virgin 
Mary is placed a.p. 1296: she is made to acquaint her votary 
with the first translation: and as a natural consequence, mes- 
sengers are reported to have been sent not only to Nazareth, for 
the purpose of investigating the original site of the house, but 
to Tersatz, its resting-place.' 

The splendid myth which M. Rohrbecker has inserted into his 
ecclesiastical history is embroidery work made up; the narrative 
of the Santa Casa by Jerome, the embroidery work itself: and 
the simple unvarnished legend in the hands of Baptista, the 
canvass that supports the whole, but is too coarse for inspection. 
By the candid avowal of the last two writers the substratum of 
the whole is found to have been the dingy tablet upon the new 
wall of the house, with notes appended to it by the priest who 
ministered there. And truly, why might not the devout in- 
habitants of Recanati have a picture expressly painted for the 
dear little chapel which they were restoring, and the artist indulge 
his fancy, and the priest endeavour to make the subject intel- 
ligible to his flock ? But is it for this that we should be required 
to read the ancient Fathers backwards; making some say what 
they never said: and interpreting others short of their express 
statements: and casting reflections upon others indirectly, be- 
cause they have passed over in silence what they ought to have 
noticed; and flying directly in the teeth of others, because they 
have made morally impossible that which we would fain believe 
to be a fact, even against their express testimony ? 

The first, and indeed only traveller to Nazareth who speaks 
of a house at all there, before the alleged translation, has been 
shown to be Phocas; and this is a subterraneous one within a 
cave—one which could never have been got out without a 
miracle, and a corresponding one to which is allowed to exist 
there still. The church which stood over it we know to have 
been utterly rased to the ground by the Saracens twenty-nine 
years after the alleged removal of the house, a.p. 1291; and 





? More inconsistencies we do not think it necessary to point out. The indi- 


vidual testimonies that are alleged, lastly, are not only without date, but are self: 
contradictory. 
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every pilgrim without exception upon record, from the west, 
who went to Nazareth during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, speaks exclusively of the ruins of that which had been 
destroyed, without a word about the foundations of that which 
was afterwards said to have been miraculously removed. The 
first pilgrim who has made allusion to the latter cannot have 
flourished earlier than the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—some thirty years after Mantuanus had transcribed the 
legend—and in what terms does he refer to it? Just in the way 
that one might have anticipated from his very date! 

‘Here (speaking of Nazareth) is the very spot where the angel Gabriel 


announced the Incarnation of the Son of God to the blessed Virgin, but 


that chapel, as is reported, (ut fertur) has been translated by angels from 
> 


that spot to Loretto..... . 


Why ! up to the very time of his pilgrimage Popes and their 
secretaries had spoken of the shrine in high terms as a most 
frequented one, but nothing more: its marvellous translations 
were unknown, or treated as a local dream, till that great vender 
of indulgences, Leo X., had placed his infallible seal upon 
them. 

How much his infallible authority is worth, may be jndged 
from the evidence which has been laid before our readers—for 
they have now the whole—the whole, that is, of the evidence in 
favour of, or against, the story, that is to be gathered from 
history. Were we to go into other evidence, it might seem that 
we doubted about the decisive character of that which has been 
already adduced. Persons who prefer getting to their con- 
clusions by a shorter cut, would probably deem ours a work 
of supererogation. They might point to the walls of the sanc- 
tuary, and say with M. Saussure that they ‘ perfectly resembled’ 
the red stone of which the poorer cottages about Ancona,’ and 
we have been told upon equally trustworthy authority, about 
Assisi, are built; or they might have taken exception to the 
chimney, with the Abbé Michon,’ and said that no such thing 
throughout Palestine was ever heard of attached to a house. 
Admitting the walls of the house to be of stone, not brick,‘ they 





1 Cuuis. Thesaur. Monum. Eccl. ed. Basnage, vol.iv. p. 776. His work, accord- 
ing to Basnage, was written a.p. 1509. 

* Observats. sur la Physique, par l’Abbé Rozier, tom. vii. Janvier, 1776, p. 32. 
It is part of a letter to the Chevalier Hamilton, Eng. Ambassador at Naples, and 
dated Dec. 17, a.v. 1774. 

> Voyage Rel. vol. ii. notes, p. 3. 

* See Quarterly Review, Sept. 1853. Art. ‘Holy Places,’ p. 442; and so M. 
Saussure—Abbé Michon, on the other hand, says ‘ brick,’ and so the earlier Protes- 
tant controversialists. So likewise the Russian traveller, Basil Gregorivich Barsky, 
between a.p. 1723 and 1747. His testimony is the more curious, as he isa firm 
believer in the holy house of Loretto in the first part of his journey; but when he 
gets to Nazareth he says he finds he must cancel all that he had previously said of 
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might have still investigated the hills round Nazareth them- 
selves, and found that the native stone of the country (and of 
which all houses are built) was grey (not red) lime-stone.' 
Once more, with Quaresmius, and indeed all travellers, they 
might advert to the fact, that the actual spot of the Annunciation 
is still shown at Nazareth as well as Loretto; or, finally, 
with the eloquent writer in a recent Quarterly, they might 
point to the utter impossibility of amalgamating the grotto 
which has been connected with it at Nazareth, with ‘ any such 
appendage as the Santa Casa.’ Each one of these is an awkward 
objection; all together may be thought well-nigh irrefragable. 
To many minds, therefore, it may seem superfluous to have 
insisted so long upon the historical one. But, indeed, when the 
truthfulness of history has been tampered with to the extent 
that it has been in the present instance, its vindication almost 
partakes of the character of a sacred duty. Besides, would 
that we could add that the merits of the question were purely 
historical; that it was a point simply in which the authority of 
Fleury’ and of Berault Bercastel, who repudiate the story, had 
been abandoned for that of the Abbé Rohrbacher, who accepts it 
with enthusiasm. It is a fiction that has exercised and is still 
exercising more practical influence throughout western Christen- 
dom, than the most plain precepts of the Gospel. For every 
one that abstains habitually from violating any single command 
in the Decalogue, there are thousands who year by year make 
a pilgrimage to Loretto, and tens of thousands who have the 
will and desire to do so were they able. It has amassed treasures 
that would have fed almost the entire poor of Europe for their 
lives,’ 1t has extorted homage from Erasmus,‘ from Descartes,° 
and in our own days from Dr. Newman!* Into it has been 
introduced the purest of virgins and holiest of mothers, for the 
purpose of stamping with her authority the clumsiest as well as 
the falsest of all legends. It forms, finally. the sixth Lection of 
n special office set forth by Papal infallibility, and by no means 





it; asall the houses there are built of the native grey stone, and not a single brick 
is to be seen in the country. Hence, Roman Catholics are apt to think that they 
have satisfied the objection, when they have shown it to be of stone and*not brick. 
(Barsky’s Travels to the Holy Places. S. Petersburg, 6th ed. a.p. 1819. Pages 39 
and seq. and 347 and seq.) Whereas, on the contrary, it may be granted not only 
that the house is of stone, but that a kind of stone with red streaks or veins in it is 
found in Palestine ; what is denied, is, that any such red-brick-like stone as that 
of the house is found there. 

1 Quarterly Review, and Abbé Michon, as before. 

2 Quoted by M. Gosselin, p. 457, note. 

3 M. Caillau, pp. 166—204. Comp. Moore's Italy, Letter xxxii. 

* M. Caillau, pp. 353 —359, inserts a mass which Erasmus actually composed in 
honour of it. 

5 Ibid. p. 143, where his pilgrimage is recorded. ® See l'Univers above. 
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obsolete, in which Almighty God is venerated for a miraculous 
exercise of His power, which, according to the framers of the 
story, clearly ought to have been exerted, but in point of fact 
never was! Actually, while the seventh Lection consists of a 
portion of the first chapter of S. Luke’s Gospel, in the preceding 
one—as it were to illustrate the contrast between light and 
darkness—what follows is assumed to be no less trustworthy !! 


‘The house in which this Virgin was born, hallowed by the divine 
mysteries, and snatched by the ministry of angels out of the hand of the 
infidel, was translated first into Dalmatia, and afterwards into the territory 
of Loretto, in the province of Picenum, during the pontificate of the holy 
Celestine V. And it is proved to be the very one in which the Word was 
made Flesh and dwelt amongst us, as well by papal diplomas and the 
abundant veneration of the whole world, as also by the constant power of 
miracles and the grace of heavenly benefits. Whereupon Innocent XII., 
moved by these things, in order that the faithful might be the more 
effectually stirred up, and put in mind of the worship of our most beloved 
mother, gave directions to celebrate, with Mass and office appropriate, the 
translation of the said holy house, which is observed throughout the whole 
province of Picenum with anniversary solemnity.’? 


What a train of melancholy reflections is thus afforded by 
December 10th. The largest portion of Christendom by far 
insisting upon Papal infallibility as a vital principle; Papal infalli- 
bility thus solemnly pledged to an untruth; so many devout Chris- 
tians, lastly, thus pledged to a system where belief in an untruth 
may be said to be morally necessary to their religious growth ! 
Equally deplorable, too, is the association of the blessed Virgin 
Mary with a story so false! Can this be the way to attest our 
gratitude or revere her memory? How purely rationalistic in 
principle (though veiled under the mask of authority) are the 
‘ pious beliefs’ with which the Church of Rome teems, pro- 
fessedly inher honour! What are the real grounds upon which 
the Santa Casa, together with her Assumption and Immacu- 
late Conception,’ rest? Revelation, or the consent of antiquity, 
or authentic history? Nothing of the kind. Neither can with 
the least justice be pleaded in behalf of either. It would be 
safer, indeed, not to risk their verdict. Upon what grounds, 
then, are they based? Professedly upon authority? but what 





1 Benedict XIV. admits that it was fully discussed in the Congregation of Rites 
before it was appended to the office, by authority of Innocent XII. a.p. 1699—so 
that by it the Church of Rome stands pledged to the miracle. Op. tom. ix. De 
Festis B. V. M., lib. ii. 16.1. The Apostolical (7. e. Papal) Constitutions, of which 
he makes so much in"the next section, are neither given at length, nor (excepting 
that of Sixtus V.) is it said where they are to be found in the passage to which 
he refers, De Servor. Dei Beatif. and Beat. Can. lib. iv. pars ii. c. 10. § 11. and W. B. 
it is there said that the whole responsibility of the truth of the legend rests on 
them. 2 Caillau, p. 371, and seq. 

% See the account given of the rise, ¢. g. of the last of these, Fleury, E. H. B. xci. 
¢. 29, a.p. 1808; and Duns Scotus frankly admits that he is arguing against the 
common opinion ! 
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are the arguments that have swayed authority? A pious 
sorites, or logical illumination! §, Mary must have lived 
in a house. 8. Luke in fact has said as much. This house 
must have been dear to her as the scene of the Annun- 
ciation. It must have been dear to the Saviour equally, 
for the same reason. As such, it must have been likewise 
dear to the Apostles. Where would 8. Mary love to pass most 
of her time after the ascension, but there? Where would 
the Apostles meet most frequently, but there? and they could 
scarce have met without breaking bread. Would not the said 
house have been equally dear to their successors? Would not 
a special Providence have watched over it; a house, the scene 
of a mystery without parallel, would it have been allowed to 
perish with other houses? How much more consonant to piety 
to believe that it was removed by angels, than that it was over- 
thrown by infidels! 

Such a train of reasoning, never otherwise than attractive, 
would have found innumerable votaries in a locality like that of 
the shores of the Adriatic, before the moral effects of the fall of 
Acre had passed away. There, perhaps, of all Europe, minds 
were likely to have been most impressed with them. Hence- 
forward those coasts ceased to be the rendezvous of kings and 
pilgrims, of warriors and ecclesiastics, banded together in a 
mixed mass, but all bound for the Holy Land. Venetian fleets 
were no longer under the necessity of scouring those coasts, for 
the purpose of protecting or of impeding a Crusade. Pilgrimages 
to the East were for the moment paralysed. The conquests of 
Godfrey de Bouillon had all been forfeited. It was a fact, that 
Christianity no longer existed in the land that gave birth to 
Christ and His Apostles. No longer could sins be cancelled, or 
indulgences obtained, or enthusiasm rewarded by a visit to the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

What fruitful topics, both of conversation and of sad reflection, 
must these have been for some time between Venice and Ancona 
on the one hand, and between Fiume and Ragusa on the other 
hand (for these were the localities that were affected most), 
from A.D. 1291 downwards. And how is it that men console 
themselves for the long-continued absence of a much-loved 
object? Their best solace is to be found in the imitative arts 
of painting and poetry; through these they may manage to 
give vent to their feelings; through these they may manage, at 
least in some sense, to realize what they no longer possess. 
Where they can, they paint from sight or memory; where 
they can do neither, they supply the void from imagiuation. 
Instances of the former kind and to tbe point are to be found 
in the Calvary, as it is called, of Lombardy, the Jerusalem of 
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Italy,’ or still more literally, the Campo Santo of Pisa; not, 
indeed, that they are by any means wanting in connexion with 
the Santa Casa. In earlier days, as is intimated in the legend 
itself, it gave rise to the twin shrine near Fiume; in our own 
times we need not go further than the chapel of the Seminary 
of S. Sulpice near Paris, in order to see a complete fac-simile of 
the original. Instances of the latter kind are to be found in 
the numerous conceptions of the Holy Family by a Raphael or 
Corregio. How exquisitely truthful all of them are! but who 
would dream of asserting that the scenes which they describe 
were authentic history? All which is equally applicable to the 
house of Loretto. It was evidently the rude production of 
some native architect, and the object of which was to bring 
Nazareth vividly into remembrance. It is exquisitely described 
in the Quarterly, as ‘the petrifaction of the last sigh of the 
Crusades.’ The groundwork of his idea was without doubt 
taken from S. Luke; for the details he had nothing to guide 
him but his own simple imagination; and the result was the 
house.’ By the process of reasoning already described, it was 
soon transformed into the original house. Nazareth had once 
been the dwelling-place of the blessed Virgin Mary ; her house 
never could have been destroyed; her house must have been 
removed; her house was here; where was it, if it was not here? 
Some asked, how did it come? Imagination once more travailled. 
By the time that the house needed repair, a new conception had 
emerged, that for elegance and spirituality far exceeded that of 
the architect. In the picture designed for the new wall, the 
house was seen coursing above the ocean in mid-air, borne on 
the wings of angels! The picture without doubt caused universal 
admiration ; the priest put the whole into writing ; and gradually 
it came to be considered authentic history. ‘The object of our 
inquiry has been to contrast it with authentic history, and of 
the result we conceive there can be but one opinion—even papal 
authorization cannot create a fact! 

We commend the moral to be drawn from this one instance 
of popular teaching and belief in the Church of Rome, stamped 
with papal authority, commemorated in a solemn office before 
God yearly, joined to the very commemoration of the death of 
His Son, and yet false in fact, to the attention of all serious 
Roman Catholics; it is not, indeed, that we take a pride in 
exposing what we had far sooner did not exist. But we would 





Quarterly Review as before, p. 443. 

? Watkins's Travels. Letter xvi. vol. i. p. 315. 

? Something like this was the view of the learned Benedictine, Dom. Calmet 
(see his Dictionary); but Mansi, who translated his work into Latin, expunged 
the passage. So much for the freedom of doubting the legend in the Church of 
Rome! Bened. XIV., Op. ix. De Festis, B. V. M. lib. ii. ¢. 16, § 11. 
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address ourselves particularly to those who, with the Rambler, 
adinit the religious movement in England of the last few years 
to have been, as far as they are concerned, or may be supposed 
numerical gainers by it, a downright failure; and we rejoice to 
find that it is considered a just cause of inquiry amongst them. 
We rejoice that Roman Catholics are at length conscious of, and 
anxious to account for, the fact, that ‘whatever in England is 
*‘ most serious, whatever is most candid, whatever is best in- 
‘ formed as to the Bible, as to religious doctrine and ecclesias- 
‘ tical history, keeps itself apart from them with a jealous 
‘horror.’’... We rejoice to have their candid avowal that 
‘ controversy ’ will only ‘ convert tens’ where they had ‘ thought 
it would convert thousands.’’ . . We are rejoiced to find it pro- 
pounded unhesitatingly that, ‘If England is to be converted, it 
‘ will be by the declaration of the doctrines of the Catholic faith 
‘as the word of God to save men’s souls.*. . . by such an exhi- 
‘bition of the truths of religion as may go to the root of the 
‘mischief, lay bare the secrets of the diseased heart to the 
‘ awakening conscience, and bring the whole man, body, soul, 
‘ and spirit, humbled as a sinner before the throne of God, or, 
‘ rather let us say, before the foot of the Cross ... It is before 
* God dying on the Cross for them that they will yield‘ .. The 
* conscience will learn what sin is, what God is, what heaven 
‘and hell are, what the sinner must do to be saved, and to 
‘whom he must have recourse as the ministers of recon- 
‘ ciliation.’*... 

What better programme indeed could be sketched out for a 
missionary priest? We trust that there is not a single mis- 
sionary that leaves our shores—may we not add, a single clergy- 
man that ministers to the wants of our home population ?—who 
does not endeavour to carry out to the letter what is here com- 
mended. And yet Englishmen have a right to expect some- 
thing more from Rome: they have a right to expect, on the one 
hand, express authoritative disclaimers upon points where they 
have just cause to doubt her sincerity ; and they have a right 
to expect, on the other hand, that the discipline me Oe may have 
been deemed advisable in a barbarous age, shall not be con- 
tinued to be imposed upon a well-educated, enlightened people. 
Englishmen are loyal subjects; they read their Bible; they 
can communicate in a church without irreverence; they love 
their mother-tongue ; they love ingenuousness ; above all things, 
they love the truth. They will never part with any one of 
these characteristics, even to be one with Rome! Let it be 
declared authoritatively that the pope no longer claims the 





? Rambler, January, 1851. Art. i. p. 10. 2 Ibid. p. 9. 
3 Ibid. p. 12. * Ibid. p. 16. 5 Ibid. p. 17. 
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power of dethroning kings; that the beautiful service of the 
Mass is no longer to be made a secret of in a foreign tongue; 
that equivocation and mental reservation are unequivocally 
condemned ; that legends are not to be confounded with au- 
thentic history—still less any doctrine or necessary observance 
built upon them; let all this be done in a generous spirit, and 
who will assert that in England, of all countries in the world, 
it will not be reciprocated ? 

But till then we cannot doubt for a moment but that Roman 
Catholics will continue to be looked upon by whatever in 
England is ‘ most serious,’ ‘most candid,’ ‘ best informed as to 
the Bible, as to religious doctrine and ecclesiastical history,’ 
with ‘a jealous horror.’ Yes, and the longer that it is delayed, 
will their ‘horror’ increase proportionably; for England, we 
trust, is not going to lapse back into barbarism; and never will 
Englishmen be persuaded to think favourably of a religious 
system, in which authority—to go no further than the present 
instance—claiming to be infallible, persists in upholding a pal- 
pable untruth. 











Art. 1V.—Census of Great Britain, 1851. Religious Worship. 
England and Wales. Report and Tables. London: 1853, 


Tue same machinery that was employed for the house-to-house 
enumeration of all residents in Great Britain, on the 31st of 
March, 1851, was also made use of to collect every information 
possible with regard to the religious worship of the people. 
The result is now before us, and has from the time of its publi- 
cation excited very general interest. No similar attempt has 
been made at any former census; neither has there been, for 
many a year, so universal a concern as now exists among the 
leading minds of the age, to make the practical religion of the 
country a matter of earnest inquiry. Both the novelty of the 
thing itself, and the present inclination of the public mind, are 
alike favourable to its reception. Nor, doubtless, will its publi- 
cation have been lost labour, or end merely in the gratification 
of idle curiosity. Many future efforts will be stimulated and 
directed by it, and many convincing arguments, of a nature 
peculiarly taking in this age of statistics, will be deduced from 
the study of this mass of figures. Indeed, we anticipate being 
overburdened and wearied with the continual reference to 
numbers gathered from these pages at all religious meetings 
and in the discussion of every religious scheme. Yet, although 
religion will never be a servile handmaid of statistic rules and 
partitions, it is most desirable that the prominent facts now 
brought to light should be well canvassed, and practical lessons 
derived from them. 

The real value of these numbers and facts can hardly yet be 
estimated. They must be read and commented on by the public; 
many explanations must be looked for with regard to particular 
statements, and some general assumptions on which all the cal- 
culations are based need to be examined, before the results are 
to be implicitly trusted. Comments, indeed, have been made 
already in many religious newspapers, challenging the fairness 
of the numbers with regard to the Church of England. It has 
been stated that the Sunday on which the census was taken, 
being Midlent Sunday, was most unfavourable to attendance in 
many rural districts of Yorkshire and elsewhere, it being the 
custom to go from home on that day to visit relations, thence called 
Mothering Sunday. It also appears that the congregations of 
union workhouses were not counted, which probably would add 
as many as 200,000 to the list of voluntary attendants on the 
service of the Church of England. It has also been conceived 
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that an anti-church bias pervades the whole army of registrars, 
from Mr. Horace Mann, to whom the drawing up of this Report 
was entrusted, downwards to all the local agents employed. 
The mode of procuring the returns was not indeed, in our judg- 
ment, satisfactory, inasmuch as zealous partisans of particular 
sects were too free to overdraw the statement of attendants at 
their own places of worship. All was left to the voluntary 
enumeration of some official connected with each church, or 
place of worship, who received from the Registrar of the district 
certain papers to be filled up. Churchwardens, we believe, were 
generally the persons entrusted with these papers on the part 
of the Church, who, as a class, were far less likely to be influ- 
enced by various inducements to exaggerate, or procure a forced 
attendance, than would the persons connected with dissenting 
bodies, who are more apt to assume a pushing character, in 
the advocacy of their cause. The Roman Catholics especially 
ought to explain their large number of attendances. The inde- 
finite distinction between sitting and standing is not, we think, 
sufficient cover for the enormous returns which are made of 
attendants, as compared with sittings. All the Roman Catholic 
churches which we happen to have seen, are as full of sittings 
as other places of worship, yet on the plea of a certain margin 
of standing room, and of frequent services, their returns for the 
morning services alone will in some cases require us to believe 
that more than three times the number of persons attended than 
could be accommodated with sittings at one time. No doubt 
their system of frequent and short services, at every hour of the 
forenoon, is a most valuable hint to other religious bodies, but 
we were not quite prepared to hear of the amazing success which 
attended their efforts in this respect. In the registration district, 
under the head of Liverpool, 8,806 sittings are returned, and 
27,650 attendants during the morning only. In Manchester there 
are returned 5,876 sittings, and 17,642 attendants. The most 
striking disproportion of all is in S. Giles’, where with sittings but 
for 460, 3,000 are made to attend. More of this, however, in its 
place: at present we are only reviewing the general fairness of 
the returns, and the value to be attached to some of the numbers. 
In the enumeration of places of worship, it has also been stated 
that it is not fair to make a cathedral or a large parish church 
count only as of the same value with a hired room occupied once 
a day by a body of ranters. This indeed is partly corrected by 
the number of sittings for each town or union being also given in 
a separate column, but even here no mention is made of the naves 
of cathedrals, as applicable for religious worship. We cannot 
blame the compilers of the Census for this;. they have to take 
things as they are, not as they might be; and the fact is too 
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obvious, that cathedral naves are not at present used as places of 
religious worship. It is, of course, competent to any sect men- 
tioned in the list to make better use of opportunities than 
hitherto, but if the Church herself takes no account of cathedral 
naves, as serviceable for public worship, we can hardly expect 
a secular officer to indulge in any statements founded on another 
principle. 

These considerations, and no doubt several more, have had 
a tendency to depreciate the powers and usefulness of the 
Church in the present Census ; but, if it is remembered that the 
present is the first attempt at anything of the kind, and that the 
questions were in the first place framed without any experience 
of what could be answered, and what distinctions could be made, 
and therefore that original intentions had to be departed from, 
because the questions were not sufficiently explicit, we think 
that on the whole the Church of England may accept the general 
results as not a very untrue picture. The attempt (to siieie an 
instance of failure in the questions asked) to obtain a return of 
incomes was altogether abandoned ; again, the distinction be- 
tween free and appropriated sittings was so variously understood 
by the officers of different places of worship, as to render this 
column of but little value, or to leave but a general presump- 
tion, that those said to be appropriated were much more really 
so, and were, in proportion to the numbers, of far more value 
than those under the more indefinite head of free, or, as in many 
cases was meant, simply unlet. 

One distinction contemplated in the formula we regret was 
not observed, though it would probably have told very much to 
the disadvantage of the Church: we mean the separate enume- 
ration of Sunday schools. . Numerically, the crowds of little 
children who are driven to all our churches, make an imposing 
effect if classed with the rest of the congregation, but the dis- 
tinction between the one and the other is so considerable in any 
estimate we should form of the Church’s real strength in a place, 
that great allowances must be made. And this applies more 
to our own Church than to many other sects, with which the 
attendance of Sunday scholars is not so uniform an accompani- 
ment of public worship as in our morning and afternoon services. 
It is common indeed with dissenters to have Sunday schools open 
during the whole afternoon, the children of which are conse- 
quently not attending public worship. We would illustrate the 
effect of this by the parish of Mary-le-bone. The number of 
attendants in the various churches was 19,305 at morning ser- 
vice, and in the evening only 7,649. In such a district, however, 
it is probable that the evening adult congregations were far more 
important, as compared with the morning, than would here be 
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implied. In explanation of this discrepancy, we find the after- 
noon attendance to have been 6,537, nearly equal to the evening, 
whereas it is well known that the afternoon adult congregations 
in London are very small as compared with those of the evening. 
The presumption, therefore, is, that the afternoon congregations 
consisted chiefly of children, who had swelled out the morning 
numbers by the same amount, but left the adults to themselves 
in the evening. In the same district, the morning congrega- 
tions of all other religious bodies were about 15,000, while the 
afternoon were under 2,000, 1,300 of whom were Roman Ca- 
tholics and Irvingites, and the evening ones were 10,000. 
Here then it is obvious that our method of dealing with Sunday 
schools is to the apparent advantage of the Church in the Census 
Tables. The same result is seen in the parish of S. Pancras ; 
among dissenters the morning and evening congregations are 
more equal, while in the churches there are large congregations 
in the morning, which seem to be afterwards divided into after- 
noon congregations of children, and evening of adults, producing 
in the total about the same number as the morning lists. 

Without in this place enumerating any further imperfections 
in the actual statistics before us, but rather commending the 
whole production as a great fact, from which each cause and 
interest must derive its own benefit, making its own corrections, 
we shall direct attention to the Report by which these statistics 
are introduced. 

This Report is of considerable length, and bears the im- 
pression of having been drawn up with great care and labour, 
as well as with a praiseworthy anxiety to perform so important 
a public work with all the energy and zeal which the author 
could command. It has not been done by one whose only 
ambition is to get through, in a respectable manner, an arduous 
task ; but it is the work of a mind more anxious to exceed than 
to fall short of its appointed task. He looks forward to his 
words being read throughout Europe, and therefore occasionally 
is more explicit than would be necessary in writing only for his 
own countrymen; and, for the benefit of this extended circula- 
tion, he deals in doctrinal summaries and historical abstracts, 
which are often delicate ground. Indeed, it rather took us by 
surprise to find the official Census of 1851 prefaced by a history 
of the religion of England, methodically commencing with the 
age of the Druids, and boldly rushing on through every doubtful 
period of the Church’s annals,—abounding in broadly stated 
assertions about individuals and classes, and stamping, as it 
were, with the Registrar-General’s seal, a certain random ab- 
stract of popular notions on the history and doctrines of our 
Church. We are disposed to leave other sects to deal with 
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their own doctrines as here defined ; but we cannot forbear 
noticing, on our own parts, what now goes forth to the world 
as an authorized account of the whole position of our Church. 

It is first stated that there are, ‘thirty-five different religions in 
England and Wales—twenty-seven native, and nine foreign ;’— 
which looks like thirty-six. The former are principally sub- 
divisions of the four great non-conforming bodies, known under 
the titles of Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists, together with the Society of Friends, Unitarians, Mora- 
vians, Glassites, New Church, and Brethren. Among the latter 
are some small congregations of foreign Protestants; but the 
only important sect, in respect of numbers, is the Roman Catholic 
Church. The list concludes with ‘the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,’ the Latter-day Saints, and the Jews, these three being 
apparently difficult of classification, and altogether rather un- 
manageable. 

As popular misconceptions are entertained of the tenets of 
these various bodies, Mr. Mann attempts to set each before the 
public in its true colours, commencing this large subject with 
the landing of Cesar on the coast of Britain. After a short 
notice of Jupiter and Apollo, and then of the Druids, he arrives 
at the introduction of Christianity, giving various opinions as 
to when this took place, and the degree of influence possessed 
by the Church during the first centuries of the Christian era. 
The tribute given to the ancient British Church is fair and 
satisfactory. Its early struggles and its independence of Rome 
are acknowledged, though but few details of its history can be 
given. The tide of Saxon paganism drove, however, these early 
fruits of the Christian religion into Cornwall and Wales; and 
England, for a time, worshipped those different conceptions of 
divinity, which have by a singular fate left their trace in the 
names by which we distinguish the days of the week, and even 
the great Christian festival of Easter. 

But the Sun, Moon, Woden, Friga, and Eostre, all in their 
turn, were banished from the teland as objects of worship, and 
the Church was again triumphant. The landing of S. Augustine 
and his forty coadjutors, in the year 596, gradually prepared the 
way for the universal acknowledgment of the Christian religion 
about 681. The history of the Saxon Church, its unceasing 
efforts at national freedom, its methodical ordering of ecclesias- 
tical rules and canons, need not be here discussed ; nor shall we 
be drawn too far into the general subject of Church history by 
any such comments as the following, on a critical portion of 
our history, about which no one probably ever thought of 
Ag even the Registrar-General, much less his deputed 
officer :— 
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‘ Even the capacity and energy of Henry II. were unable to restrain the 
progress of ecclesiastical dominion ; and his contest with A’ Becket, though 
commenced under favourable auspices, and prosecuted for some time with 
spirit and sagacity, was ultimately terminated only by defeat and concession ; 
the Constitutions of Clarendon—by which, amongst other things, the sepa- 
rate clerical tribunals were abolished, all appeals to Rome forbidden, and 
episcopal appointments made dependent on the king’s approval—were 
virtually inoperative, and Henry was himself obliged, as an atonement for 
A’Becket’s murder, in some degree to promise never to enforce them. It 
is evident that at this time the great strength of the papacy lay in its hold 
upon the popular veneration : the people hitherto had nearly always sym- 
pathised with clerical resistance to the crown: A’Becket was received on 
his return from exile with unbounded demonstrations of respect, and his 
tomb was yearly visited by thousands upon thousands who regarded him 
as a martyr and a saint,’—Census of Great Britain, p. xx. ; 


Nor, again, is it necessary, with those who have read the last 
number of this periodical, to consider whether the following pas- 
sage is a fair representation of the doctrinal views advocated by 
Wycliffe :— 


; eet from his assaults on clerical delinquency, he seems to have main- 
tained that the authority of the king and the civil power was superior to 
that of the pope; that the state had the right to deal with misapplied 
Church property ; that Christ alone was the head of the Church ; that there 
were only two scriptural orders, viz. priests and deacons ; that the Scripture 
was the sole rule of faith; that justification was by faith and the influence 
of the Holy Spirit; that baptism is not essential to salvation, nor can it 
confer grace or take away sin; that tithes are a purely voluntary offering, 
and ought not to be enforced by penalties.’—P. xxi, 


The period of the Reformation is made the occasion of a sin- 
gular mixture of axioms and statements, on the part of this 
Church historian, while in discharge of his official duties in the 
Home department. It is said:— 


‘ All parties in the state appear to have been agreed that it was the duty 
of the head of the Church to distinguish truth from error, and thus frame 
the Church’s creed ; and also, this accomplished, that it was the duty of the 
civil power to enforce professed reception of the creed thus authorized. 
The only questions were (1) who was the proper head of the Church; and 
(2) what were the doctrines which ought to be enforced.’—P. xxii. 


A noble answer is at hand :— 


‘The Parliament and Convocation gave, in 1534, their answer to the 
former question by declaring, in indefinite but comprehensive language, 
that the sing was the supreme head of the Church in England. From 1534 this 
country, therefore, may be said to have possessed a National Church ; for 
ever since, with the brief exception which occurred in the reign of Mary, 
all the civil laws by which, in England, Christianity has been established 
and expounded, have derived their force entirely from the sanction of the 
native government of the state, apart from any, the slightest, interference 
of a foreign power.’—P. xxii. 

_ The alternatives of King or to are here, it would seem, 
inclusive of the whole case. No Home Church government is 
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recognised as a possible third contingency; nor is the position 
of the Church allowed to be in the least different under 
Elizabeth. 

‘ Elizabeth at once replaced the Church in the position it had occupied 
before the reign of Mary. Parliament again affirmed the sovereigu’s 
supremacy as head of the Church, and punished with extreme severity all 
those who questioned this prerogative.’ —P. xxiv. 

Mr. Mann, however, being perfectly aware that this confir- 
mation of the title, ‘ head of the Church,’ is historically untrue, 
having indeed been wholly discarded, introduces the following 
note at the foot of the page by way of explanation :— 


‘ The queen preferred the title of “ supreme governor” of the Church to 
‘supreme head.” All the bishops except one refused to take the oath, 
and were in consequence deprived; 178 of the inferior clergy imitated their 
refusal, with a similar result.’—Jdid. 


But why make the assertion, if so immediately to correct it ? 

The Church being thus quietly disposed of, as an appendage 
of the State, the remainder of the historical portion of the Pre- 
face consists in describing the various results of the fact, that 
‘ Protestant Christianity was reestablished as the national 
religion.’ 

‘ It followed, almost of necessity, that multitudes, deriving their opinions 
from the exercise of private judgment on the Scriptures recently unsealed 
to them, and urged, by natural reaction, to the utmost distance from the 
Church of Rome, would find their ardent expectations of the new establish- 
ment unrealized, and would lament as well the absence from its constitution 
and its ritual of much which they desired, as the continued presence there of 
much which they disliked.’—P. xxv, 

The rise of Puritanism is then discussed, with a justly intro- 
duced allusion to the persecutions suffered by that body, as well 
as by the Papists, under Elizabeth’s Church government. The 
brief triumph and the overthrow of Puritanism are then reviewed; 
and the final settlement of the Established Church at the Revo- 
lution, since which ‘ not the slightest change has been effected 
in the Church itself, in its doctrines, polity, or worship,’ is made 
coincident with ‘ the birth-day of religious sects.’ The govern- 
ment of the Church is thus concisely described, keeping up, it 
may be seen, the previous idea :— 

‘ The government of the Church is virtually committed to the sovereign, 
as its temporal head, and to parliament, as the monarch’s council; the 
Convocation of the clergy, which, in former times, was used to legislate on 
all ecclesiastical affairs, has not, since 1717, been permitted to deliberate to 
any purpose. The Crown appoints the archbishops, bishops, and deans, 
and a considerable portion of the clergy.’"—P. xxxvii. 

From the Revolution to the present century it is remarked, 
with some truth, that a very brief description of the Church is 
sufficient. This is a period of but little extension and but little 
activity ; a dreary waste in her history, during which her strength 
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lay in the retirement of a few righteous, who were then, as in all 
times of deadness, left to be witnesses to her life, rather than in 
her struggles at general utility. Indeed it is a reflection which 
ought not to be passed over, though some might use it with a 
hostile spirit, that if we trace the history of our Church from 
the Reformation itself to the present century, there are but few 
evidences of its ever being the religion of the people. That 
division of the Church wasa shock that has made her quiver to her 
very foundation. The purity of her doctrines has too often been 
the cleanliness of desertion; while her freedom from superstition 
has been partly attributable to the lack of faith in her spiritual 
functions, on the part of the mass of her children, rather than 
from a well-directed confidence in her maternal guidance. 
Elizabeth had to check Puritanism, and induce attendance at 
church, by the fine of a shilling; after a brief interval of but a 
generation, Charles had to pay with his head for his support of 
Episcopacy, and for a time the Church even nominally ceased to 
be national. Charles and James following her reestablishment, 
have not left behind them very solid or satisfactory fruits even 
of a temporary turn in the Church’s favour ; and since the Revo- 
lution, it is but too true that schismatics have had a great share 
of the religious interests of the people, while the temporalities 
of the Church have been misused for private ends. How few 
of those memorials of affection which testify, in the language of 
Church architecture or decoration, to the zeal of her members, 
are left to us from these long periods, except the erection of 
family pews to the exclusion of the poor, and the occasional 
emblazonment of family monuments! We say not this from 
the love of disparagement, but because we can now afford to look 
the truth in the face, and it is better to do so. Let us boldly 
acknowledge that our Church never has recovered the allegiance 
of her people, or gained back their confidence, once so shaken 
at the Reformation era, and that the past three centuries have 
been but a transition from one state of things to another, during 
which she has maintained indeed her true vitality, as witnessed 
by many holy men and great theologians, but has failed to 
organise the religion of the country after her type and by her 
precepts. Such is the impression which a cursory review of the 
history of our Church, such an one as Mr. Mann has vil ge 
seems naturally to leave behind it. On some points he is 
undoubtedly biassed against certain aspects of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, such as others might think essential to a restored 
activity, but, in matters of fact, there is too much truth in the 
picture he gives; nor has the Church any cause to complain of 
her late efforts not being recognised. He speaks of the ‘ won- 
‘ derful—almost unparalleled—achievements, in the way of self- 
‘ extension, by which she has lately proved her inexhaustible 
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‘ vitality.’ This prominent character so justly attributed to the 
present action of the Church, is suggestive also of future success, 
in gaining the hearts of the people, to some extent propor- 
tionate with the efforts made ; if these are unparalleled, there is 
at any rate no past experience of failure to discourage us. 

The progress of the Church of England during the last twenty 
years, in building and restoring churches, has been of a kind 
that, in spite of the much talked-of evil of party spirit now so 
dominant, will mark these years, for ages to come, as a period 
of great energy. From 1801 to 1811 the number of churches 
built was only 55 in England and Wales; during the next ten 
years it increased to 97; between 1821 and 1831 the number 
was 276; between the last date and 1841 the number swells out 
to 667; and in the ten years preceding the last census, to 1,197. 
This does not, however, at all represent the amount that has 
been done, for many more churches have been restored and 
vastly improved in all their arrangements than have been actually 
built. The funds by which these churches have been built also 
afford an instructive comparison between official grants from the 
Crown and voluntary benefactions. During the first thirty years 
of the century 500 churches were built, at a cost of 3,000,000/., 
1,152,000/. being from public funds, and the remainder private 
benefactions. During the following twenty years there have 
been no public grants for fresh undertakings within the period, 
yet five million and a half has been spent, and 2,029 churches 
built. Churches built by the Commissioners, between 1818 and 
1831, cost on an average 10,000/. each, a fact which is partly 
accounted for by the price of materials, but which leaves a 
large balance for mismanagement, and affords a very good 
argument in favour of the economy of private benefactions, as 
well as their superiority in affording an index of real and self- 
sacrificing personal zeal. The principal counties where this 
great number of churches has been built are of course the 
metropolitan and manufacturing. In these districts, great as 
has been the increase of the population, the number of churches 
has more than kept up with it. In the year 1831, in Lancashire 
there was one church to 4,578 people; in 1851, we find this 
number reduced to 3,899; and about the same improvement is 
observable in Cheshire, Middlesex, Surrey, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, though if the whole country is taken into calcu- 
lation, the proportion is slightly altered in the other direction. 
To show A the recent activity of the Church in other ways, 
a list of Societies is given, by which it appears that those con- 
nected with the Church raise 400,000/., out of which 250,000/. 
are applied to foreign Missionary operations. 

Where Mr. Mann chiefly fails is in attempting definitions of 
doctrine. We accept on the whole his statistics, as being useful, 
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and perhaps as true as might have been expected: considering, 
that is, they were collected in the most unsatisfactory way, by 
the return of the parties most interested. We do not charge 
him, therefore, with unfair partiality when occupied with his 
own deputed province of work; indeed the mass of figures 
collected would be rather stubborn material for the impress, in 
their raw state, of any individual bias, unless we imputed direct 
dishonesty, than which nothing would be more unjust ; but we 
nevertheless think it unfortunate that he should have attempted 
to act as a sort of pioneer of the Evangelical Alliance, in an- 
nouncing that ‘the doctrines of the Congregational Churches 
‘ (Independents) are almost identical with those embodied in the 
‘ Articles of the Church of England, interpreted according to 
‘ their Calvinistic meaning,—and that the fundamental doctrines 
‘ of the Reformation, as embodied in the standards of the Church 
‘ of England, are professed and preached by nineteen-twentieths 
‘ of the Non-couforming Protestant community.’ The assertion, 
again, that Calvin’s doctrines were derived from Augustine, and 
were almost unquestioned in our Church till the seventeenth 
century, is at least open to objection, which it is right should 
be met by a theologian before so broadly stated in the following 
passage, which we give at length, as illustrative of the manner 
in which these questions are here treated : '"— 


‘ The first grand truth asserted, or rather re-asserted, at the Reformation, 
as the first-fruit of the exercise of private judgment, was that of “ Justifica- 
tion by Faith ;” or the sufficiency, for salvation, of repentance and belief in 
the atonement of Christ, apart from the performance by the penitent of 
any fancied meritorious works. In elucidation of this truth, the earliest 
reformers, and conspicuously Calvin, (following the example of Augustine 
in the ancient Church) affirmed that such repentance and belief could not, 
in consequence of man’s entire depravity, be caused in any person by his 
own volition; but, if manifest at all, must be the effect of a special exercise 
of heavenly grace. They also held that the subjects of this favour are a 
limited class, predestinated from eternity to be redeemed, and safe from 
any final lapse. These tenets were received in all the churches of the 
Reformation, and prevailed, almost unquestioned, until near the termination 
of the 16th century. They were adopted, in their most important features, 
by the Church of England, and engrafted in her Articles. From their most 
distinguished advocate they gained the name of Calvinism, and all persons 
who professed them were denominated Calvinists. Before the beginning of 
the 17th century, however, a reaction was discernible, the aim of which 
was to assign a greater share of agency to man's free-will in the work of his 
redemption. Arminius (following the example of Pelagius in the ancient 
Charcb) maintained that men are able to accept or to reject the offer of divine 
favour when made to them; and that this offer is made to all, and not 
exclusively to the elect. These sentiments made gradual progress in the 
Church of England, and were generally preponderant among the clergy in 
the time of Archbishop Laud. From their most distinguished teacher, they 





‘ For a refutation of this popular fallacy and a full discussion of the subject, see 
the article, ‘Recent Arguments on Baptismal Regeneration,’ in the Christian 
Remembrancer of January 1850. 
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obtained the appellation of Arminianism, and all persons entertaining them 
were called Arminians.—It is generally considered that the Church of 
England offers common ground on which the upholders of each system can 
unite; but, beyond the pale of the establishment, it is generally considered, 
that a marked diversity of sentiment concerning the comparative influence 
of free will and grace affords sufficient reason for the separation of the two 
opposing parties into two distinct communities. And hence, in the churches 
to be afterwards enumerated, it is a difference of opinion on these doctrines 
which divides the General from the Particular Baptists, the Wesleyan from 
the Calvinistic Methodists, and the Sandemanians and similar sects, which 
push the Calvinistic doctrines to extreme results, from all the rest.’-— 
Pp. xlv. xlvi, 


The histories of various non-conforming bodies—or as Mr. 
Mann sonorously terms them, ‘unendowed churches’— possess 
considerable interest, andare given in the order of their distinctive 
existence. First on the list are Presbyterians, whose origin is 
traced to the period of the Reformation, their doctrines to Calvin, 
their triumph to the time of the Civil Wars, their present power to 
Scotland, and their decline in England to the general relapse into 
Unitarianism about a century ago. The Independents have 
much space and interest allotted to them. They are made to 
spring from the age of Elizabeth; their great advocate was 
Robert Brown, who imbued the county of Norfolk with his prin- 
ciples, though subsequently he himself conformed, and obtained 
the Rectory of Oundle. His followers, however, were more 
stedfast, and several of them became martyrs under the iron rule 
of good Queen Bess, who likewise had an Act passed at this 
time, giving her subjects the choice of going either to church, 
to prison, or perpetual banishment, return from which was death. 
As if to turn the scales of fortune, by a natural retribution, an 
Independent, in the person of Cromwell, was before long in a 
position to adopt the same policy, an opportunity which he did 
not neglect. The government of this body, as their name implies, 
rests on the voice of each congregation to manage its own affairs, 
though voluntary synods are allowed to advise. Only two church 
officers are viewed by them as authorized by scriptural authority, 
viz. bishops (pastors) and deacons, the former for the spiritual, 
and the latter for the temporal welfare of the church. They 
are now an important body, with accommodation in their various 
meeting-houses throughout England and Wales for more than a 
million, about half which number was present on the morning 
of the census Sunday, about one-fourth in the afternoon, and 
in the evening a number between the two. 

The Baptists can hardly be described as holding certain dis- 
tinctive doctrines; for they are divided into so many sects, that 
the name only applies with any exactness to sectarians of any 
kind who insist on adult in opposition to infant baptism, and on 
immersion. Under these circumstances, it may be easy for them 
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to trace a partial similarity of practice between themselves and 
the early British Church, though such a comparison cannot be 
said to have much value. The Calvinistic Baptists are the 
dominant party, having 1,947 meeting-houses. Other divisions 
are considerably less numerous ; indeed, the total of them are 
not one-half of the Calvinistic. 

The Society of Friends, Unitarians, and Moravians, we have 
not space to dwell on: they are not very numerous, or very pro- 
selytizing. The first date their origin from George Fox, 1646, 
and are now much on the decline, numbering only 371 meeting- 
houses; the second, whose doctrines are well known, number 
229 congregations; and the third, who trace their origin from 
Bohemia, are an offshoot from the early Greek Church, driven 
to sympathise with the Protestants of Europe by the attempts 
of Rome to force Bohemia into conformity with the Western 
Church, and number but 32 chapels. 

Next in chronological order come the Methodists. The im- 
portance of this great religious movement deserves a special 
notice. As now we see Methodism, we can institute no compa- 
rison between its present position and relations to the Church, 
and those which existed at its origin. It is now split up into 
numerous bodies, composed often of the usual elements which 
contribute to schism generally ; but, at its first origin, we see in 
it a standing memorial, not so much of error in its founders, as 
of inefficiency on the part of the Church to satisfy the religion 
of its people. The following description of the Wesleys is full 
of interest, and cannot but enlist our sympathies on the side 
of warm religious feeling, against the secular, immoveable 
position adopted by the ecclesiastical leaders of the day, and 
to a certain degree enforced on them by the influence and 
authority of the state :— 


‘ The great religious movement which resulted in the ultimate formation 
of these separate communities commenced at the beginning of the second 
quarter of last century. In November 1727, John and Charles Wesley, 
sons of the vicar of Epworth in Lincolnshire, resolving, when at Oxford 
University, upon a more entire devotion of themselves to a religious course 
of life, began to associate with a few other persons, chiefly undergraduates, 
similarly minded, in order to secure a more methodical employment of their 
time in profitable religious exercises. These consisted of meetings for 
prayer and serious conversation, of visits to the prisoners and the sick, of 
fasting, and of weekly reception of the sacrament. The strictness of their 
mode of life procured for them the name of “ M ‘iodists.” George Whitfield, 
then a servitor in Pembroke College, joined the association seven years 
after its formation—In 1735, the two Wesleys departed for Georgia to 
act as the spiritual overseers of the colony just formed, and with the 
expectation of preaching to the Indians: they continued there about 
= years, and ministered with limited success and much unpleasantness.’ 
—P. lxxi. 
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After his return, and when his preaching had produced the 
greatest excitement in many parts of England, the progress of 
the body is thus described :— 


‘ Wesleyan Methodism now began to assume the appearance of an orga- 
nized system. Funds were raised—meeting-houses were erected or procured 
in various parts of England—and the members of the society were divided 
into classes of twelve persons, each with its spiritual superintendent or 
“leader.” Mr. Wesley’s first design did not extend to the formation of a 
new religious body : his idea was to gather into small societies, for mutual 
religious counsel and improvement, persons under serious impressions, who 
might thus, if previously connected with the Church of England, be the 
better fitted to receive her ministrations, or, if not before connected, might 
by this means be prepared for her communion. Himself a clergyman, and 
entertaining, for some time, exalted notions of the priestly office, and of 
rubrical injunctions, it was only an invincible necessity that drove him to 
adopt, in order to diffuse among the multitude a knowledge of the Gospel, 
means not sanctioned by the Church. But when, because of the astonish- | 
ing effects created by his preaching and by that of Whitfield, all the pulpits 
of the Established Church were closed against them, they were driven to 
pursue that system of itinerant field preaching, the prodigious influence of 
which has been so often and so vividly described.’—P. ]xxii. 


The same necessity, and the same inability on the part of the 
Church to do her proper work, drove him at length to the fur- 
ther step of ordaining persons to perform ministerial functions 
in America. This he did for the first time in the year 1784, 
being then eighty years of age. The document by which he 
did this is curious, and shows forth the state of the case :— 


‘ “To all to whom these presents shall come, John Wesley, late Fellow 
of Lincoln College in Oxford, Presbyter of the Church of England, sendeth 
greeting: Whereas many of the people in the southern provinces of North 
America, who desire to continue under my care, and still adhere to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, are greatly distressed for 
want of ministers to administer the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, according to the usages of the same Church: And whereas there 
does not appear to be any other way of supplying them with ministers : 
Know all men, that I, John Wesley, think myself to be providentially 
called, at this time, to set apart some persons for the work of the ministry 
in America, And therefore, under the protection of Almighty God, and 
with a single eye to His glory, I have this day set apart, as a Superintend- 
ent, by the imposition of my hands and prayer, (being assisted by other 
ordained ministers,) Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, a Presbyter of the 
Church of England, and a man whom I judge to be well qualified for that 
great work: And I dohereby recommend him, to all whom it may concern, 
as a fit person to preside over the flock of Christ. In testimony whereof 
I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this second day of September in 
the year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred and eighty-four. 
John Wesley.” ’—P. lxxiii. 


Bishop Horne, we believe, when applied to by a clergyman as 
to whether John Wesley might preach in his church, replied 
that he was an ordained clergyman of the Church of England, 
and that it rested with the incumbent of each parish to admit 
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him or not. In this case Wesley preached with his usual power ; 
and some clergyman who happened to be present in the congre- 
gation, unable to find any doctrinal errors in his sermon, followed 
him into the vestry, and questioned him as to his consistency in 
this matter of assuming the right to ordain. He did not defend 
it; but, being now old and fatigued with preaching, he said, 
with great emotion, ‘ The case was very urgent ; the authorities 
of the Church did nothing; and, therefore, I gave them the 
best commission I could.’ 

Since John Wesley’s death in 1791, many secessions have 
taken place from the original connexion; but the common 
features of them all appear to be as follows :— 


‘ The classes were the very first of the arrangements introduced by Mr. 
Wesley. They consist, in general, of about twelve persons; each class 
having its appointed “leader,” (an experienced Christian layman, nomi- 
nated by the superintendent of a circuit, and appointed by a leaders’ 
meeting,) whose duty is to meet his class once every week—converse 
with each class member, hear from him a statement of his spiritual con- 
dition, and give appropriate counsel. Every member of a class, except in 
cases of extreme poverty, is expected to contribute at least a penny per 
week towards the funds of the society. Out of the proceeds of this contri- 
bution, assisted by other funds, the stipends of the ministers are paid. The 
system of class meetings is justly considered the very life of Methodism. 

‘ The practice of the Wesleyan Methodists is, not to preach long in any 
place unless they succeed in forming a “ society ;” so that, generaliy speak- 
ing, wherever they have a congregation they have also a “society,” con- 
sisting sometimes of a single class, and from one to a considerable number 
according to the number of the members. ‘The classes attached to each 
chapel or preaching place are, in the aggregate, called a “ society.” Each 
class has its “leader,” and the meeting of all the leaders of a society is 
called a “ leaders’ meeting.” Each society answers nearly to a “ church” 
in other denominations; and as many societies as it may be found conve- 
nient to attach together form a “circuit.” '—Pp. Ixxiv. lxxv. 

There are two descriptions of preachers, clerical, so-called, and 
lay; the former being appointed by the Conference, and the latter 
having only a local authority, being persons who follow common 
occupations, and receive no payment. The number of these is 
estimated at more than 13,000. The secret of influence among all 
Methodists, whether the more sober original connexion, or the rant- 
ing Primitives, seems to be in giving everybody something to do. 
Every one has an office, and is a party man, interested in the 
concerns of his chapel, and engaged in some active work that 
binds him to others in periodical meetings. The Church ought 
not to be above taking a lesson from this great spontaneous 
development of religious feeling. It is the tendency, indeed, of 
old establishment systems, for the management of everything to 
get into the hands of a few, a tendency which the Conference 
itself has experienced; for there is as much complaint now 
about priestly domination among Methodists as others: but 
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this is a symptom of decay, which must be opposed by continual 
efforts to impart life and interest throughout the whole body, 
even of our own Church. Certain functional duties are, no 
doubt, the simplest to perform, and the most easy to regulate, 
from a central department of the governing power ; but it is an 
important question, whether, in religion, this simplicity of 
arrangement does really answer the higher aims for which the 
Church is intended? We require some means by which not 
only the clergy can be controlled in the proper discharge of 
formal services, or by which opportunities can be given for all 
to have within their reach the public worship of our Church, 
but by which, also, every individual should be quickened into 
something like personal interest. The class system was wisely 
framed for this object; and, if we cannot hope for any general 
scheme by which the manifold duties of religion can thus be 
made a bond of union among Churchmen, yet surely each cler- 
gyman in his own parish might aim, more than is usually the 
case, at having bands of coadjutors for all works of corporal and 
spiritual mercy. Church choirs, schools, visiting societies, cloth- 
ing clubs, libraries, missionary associations, are all means for 
this end now very generally employed, but not yet with that 
authority and system that could be wished for. The laity need, 
in some places, more zeal, and in others more encouragement. 
It is often found more convenient to give money, or hire an 
inferior kind of assistance, than to raise small subscriptions, and 
enlist somewhat rough, and may be rebellious, helpmates. Yet 
such is the way really to infuse interest into the masses for the 
cause of religion, and to identify charitable actions with the 
work of the Church. It may, indeed, be found by experience, 
that the individual efforts of a clergyman are practically unable 
to control this great. scheme of parochial work,—that his manage- 
ment is overwhelmed by contending interests,—and that he is 
obliged to draw into his shell before so great an army of allies, 
lest his authority be openly disputed, and his schemes disarranged. 
This is too true, except in some rare cases of a peculiar gift in 
the art of controlling masses,—a gift not always identical with 
solid theological qualifications, or the most necessary ministerial 
powers, and much less so with that average class of minds which 
must, after all, be the substratum of the clergy. It follows, then, 
that a central power is wanted in each of these departments, to 
back up the isolated clergyman’s local efforts by a certain weight 
of authority, derived partly from the fact that it is managed by 
those who have special knowledge and experience in the matter, 
and partly from the general strength which union and system 
can impart. 

Methodism owes its success to a judiciously balanced system 
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of an active central power, regulating and using local efforts 
down to the extremities of its body. The Conference is a power 
perfectly free to decide on all the details of work; and, therefore, 
having real power, is not obliged to preserve its dignity by non- 
interference, as is too much the case with authorities of our own 
Church. Yet it is a power sufficiently popular in its creation to 
preserve esteem. We hope the time may come when an exami- 
nation of the cause of their first success will be a practical 
question in our own Church ; for we can well afford to borrow 
experience from others, especially from those who were, in the 
first instance, almost driven from among us by our own negli- 
gence, and who, in proportion as they have deserted their old 
more excusable position, and chosen instead of it an aspect of 
hostility, have fallen into divisions, and are, in fact, much shaken 
by the revival among ourselves which has marked the last twenty 
ears. 
: It would be tedious to analyse the position of various other 
religious bodies enumerated ; as six congregations of Glassites, 
who maintain that ‘faith is nothing more than a simple assent 
to the divine testimony, passively received by the understanding;’ 
or as the New Church, followers of Emanuel Swedenborg, a very 
dull kind of sect, which has lingered on for the greater part of a 
century, and now numbers about 50 congregations; or as ‘the 
Brethren,’ whose name and existence is intended as a protest 
against all sectarianism —although their popular appellative, 
‘ Plymouth Brethren,’ is sufficiently sectarian. On other grounds, 
it is unnecessary that we should here describe the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church; for, in proportion to the number of 
their chapels, 616, they gain for themselves, or have thrust upon 
them, more than an average share of notoriety. The peculiarities 
of ‘the Catholic and Apostolic Church’ will also be fresh to most 
of our readers, having been prominently before the public for 
some years, in the person of Mr. Henry Drummond, and in the 
local centre of the new meeting-house in Gordon-square. Their 
chief practical distinction from other Churches is a belief in a 
restoration of the fourfold ministry of the Apostles. They deny 
that the episcopate has absorbed the functions of the scriptural 
Apostolate, or that Bishops are legitimate successors of the 
Twelve. Much of their success may be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance that they allow their adherents to conform to all 
sorts of Christian communions; especially they admit the pro- 
visional claims of the Anglican, Roman, and Oriental Churches. 
They do not claim a schismatic purpose or status; and as they 
have lately expanded in an esthetic and ritual development, 
they are likely for a time to attract morbid spirits who prefer 
Christianity, unattached to the difficulties of existing systems. 
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Especially are they likely to win converts among those who are 
intellectually incapable of adequately estimating. the monstrous 
assumption made by the special claims of Mr. Drummond and 
his friends to a fresh revelation. Thirty-two chapels were 
returned in 1851, but their numbers have since increased con- 
siderably ; and we hear that 900 communicated in Gordon Square 
a few Sundays back. 

The last religious body which can be classed as a definite sect 
are the Mormonites. Their history, also, is well known. The 
establishment at the Salt Lake is, we understand, about to 
migrate to some island, in order to indulge with more freedom 
in the practice of polygamy. We have just seen a letter, written 
by a labouring man, who went out in the highest expectations 
of finding Nauvoo a paradise; but who was relieved by the 
elders of all his money before he reached the place, and told by 
one of them, that they would see him at a far worse place even 
than the Salt Lake before they gave it him back again. Their 
habits, according to his description, during a sort of camp jour- 
ney which he commenced with them, were far from a strict 
adhesion to the principle of a common fund, or even of severe 
morals. This man felt very acutely the necessity of sleeping 
all night on the open deck of an American steamer, while the 
elders had first-rate cabins, and were dancing, fiddling, drinking 
whiskey, and deluding their young female converts into habits of 
immorality, taking no notice of himself, except to enforce secresy 
in his letters, and tell the people at home that they were going 
on ‘right well.’ A few such revelations must shake their posi- 
tion in England, though, considering the wildness of the belief 
required, it is wonderful how widely spread the sect has been. 
This is a witness, with many other things, to the ignorance of 
the labouring classes on religious subjects, and the little hold 
which the great truths of Christianity have upon them. 

The Mormonites are seceders chiefly from dissenting bodies, 
and are partly men who have gone the round of sects, in search 
of religious excitement, and partly those whose motives are still 
of a very questionable description. 

There are, besides those already mentioned, various forms of 
dissent, classed under the head of ‘Isolated Congregations,’ 
which again are subdivided into five kinds: First, combinations 
of sects, numbering more than 100 congregations. Second, con- 
gregations based upon the profession of peculiar doctrines, as 
‘ Calvinists,’ numbering, pure 81, and supralapsarian 1 ; ‘ Univer- 
salists,’ 2; * Millenarians,’ 5; ‘ Predestinarians,’ 2. Third, those 
religionists who refuse a name except a very general one, as, 
‘ Christians,’ 96 ; ‘ Believers,’ 14; ‘ No particular denomination,’ 7; 
‘ Gospel Pilgrims,’ 2; &c. &c.; in all, 153. Fourth, those who 
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while admitting some connexion with other bodies, yet seem to 
have forgotten, or refuse to say, with whom, numbering 43. Fifth, 
Missionary congregations; as those connected with the London 
City Mission, 7; Town Missions, 17; Seamen’s Bethel, 11; in 
all, 39. Again, there are 78 congregations, called by Mr. Mann, 
‘ Miscellaneous;’ as ‘ Free Church,’ 8; ‘ Doubtful,’ 43; ‘Free- 
thinkers,’ 2; ‘ Southcottians,’ 4, and others. The catalogue con- 
cludes with some foreign Churches, as ‘ Lutherans,’ 6; ‘Greek 
Church,’ 3, &c. ; and finally with Jews, who have 53 synagogues. 

Various reflections will arise after contemplating this Babel 
ef religion which exists among us. We dare not trust ourselves 
to speculation; we accept the facts and wait for the issue. A 
theory, however, exists in the cheering heart of Mr. Mann, which 
sees good in all things, and which overlooks with extensive 
charity all minor differences. There may indeed be good amid 
this evil, but we certainly have no warrant for seeing good in 
the very act of disunion, neither can we accept the hasty conclu- 
sions of essential agreement, which are the basis of Mr. Mann’s 
system, as thus propounded :— 

‘If the pereetns: sketch has given any adequate idea of the faith and 
order of the various churches which possess in common the religious area 
of England, it will probably be seen to what a great extent, amidst so much 
ostensible confusion and diversity, essential harmony prevails. Especially 
is this apparent if we limit our regard to Protestant communions; which, 
indeed, comprise together nineteen-twentieths of our religious population. 
With respect to these, the differences which outwardly divide are not to be 
compared with the concordances which secretly, perhaps unconsciously, 
unite, The former, with but few exceptions, have relation almost wholly 
to the mere formalities of worship—not to the essential articles of faith. 
The fundamental doctrines of the Reformation, as embodied in the standards 
of the Church of England, are professed and preached by Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists, Methodists, and many minor sects, comprising 
more than nineteen-twentieths of the Nonconforming Protestant commu- 
nity ; and though the different organization of these several bodies seems to 
present externally an aspect of disunion, probably a closer scrutiny will 
show that they are separated only as to matters whose importance, even if 
considerable, is not vital, and that thus they may, without excess of charity, 
be recognised as truly, though invisibly, united to the general Church of 
Christ. Perhaps in a people like the English—trained to the exercise of 
private judgment, and inured to self-reliance—absolute agreement on reli- 
gious subjects never can be realized; and certainly if, at the trifling cost of 
a merely superficial difference, the ever various sympathies or prejudices 
of the people can obtain congenial a we scarcely can behold 
with discontent a state of things by which, at worst, external rivalry is 
substituted for internal disaffection ; while this very rivalry itself—perhaps 
in part, and growingly, a generous emulation—tends to diffuse the Gospel 
more extensively, since thus religious zeal and agency are roused and vastly 
multiplied.’—P, exvi. 


The Evangelical Alliance is thus specifically referred to :— 


‘The basis of this association is an agreement in holding and maintaining 
what are generally understood to be evangelical views in regard to the 
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most important matters of doctrine; and its great object is “to aid in mani- 
festing the unity which exists among the true disciples of Christ.” This 
object is sought to be attained principally by annual conferences of mem- 
bers and by continual correspondence with Christian brethren in different 
parts of the world,’— did. 

Having thus considered the various bodies into which the 
religion of England is divided, Mr. Mann proceeds to test those 
bodies in two ways; first, as to the accommodation provided by 
them in their different churches and meeting-houses; and, 
secondly, as to the actual number of attendants on the 30th of 
March, 1851. We follow him in the same order. 

The population of England and Wales, at the last census, 
amounted to 17,927,609. What accommodation would have been 
necessary in order to admit all to public worship who were able 
to come if so disposed? Various calculations have been made 
both as to the number per cent. able to do this at the same 
service, and able to be present once during the day. The scale 
on which Mr. Mann works his results is that, after deducting 
for young children, for sick and aged persons, for those in charge 
of houses, and persons employed on public conveyances, 58 per 
cent. might still attend religious worship at the same time. 
Applying this scale to the actual population, it follows that about 
seven million are kept at home at any one time, and about ten 
million are able to goout. Though on the system of relief, if 
attendance once a-day is thought a sufficient performance of 
religious duties, a less number than ten million seats would 
supply the need, even reckoning for some additional 12 per cent. 
above this ten million for those who can go out during some part 
of the day (for if the system of relief is applied to seats, it must 
also be applied to si¢ters), yet there are counterbalancing consi- 
derations, such as the necessity of always having a margin of 
room, which make it expedient to calculate on 58 per cent. or 
about ten million, as the proper accommodation of sittings to be 
provided, according to the universally recognised method of 
public worship adopted in England, where every one expects 
a seat for the whole service. Now it so happens that the number 
of seats required according to this calculation, very nearly cor- 
responds with the actual number supposed to exist, the former 
being 10,398,013, and the latter 10,212,563. There are, how- 
ever, many considerations which must be set against the imme- 
diate conclusion that there is sufficient accommodation. These 
places of worship are not equally distributed throughout England 
and Wales, so that while in some places there is a redundancy, 
in others there is a corresponding scarcity. And there may not 
only be a Jocal inequality of distribution, but an inequality 
according to people’s religious opinions. There may, for in- 
stance, be a large Quaker’s meeting-house, but no Quakers; and 
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of course Church people do not consider that accommodation of 
any value which, though available if they turned Quakers, is 
not so on other conditions. A table is given of Registration 
Divisions, showing, in each one, the presumed number already 
accommodated, both in the gross and after deducting for unequal 
distribution, and the number of additional sittings required to 
make those, actually available, amount to 58 per cent. of the 
population. In this table the Welch counties alone have no 
occasion for fresh sittings, even after a very large deduction for 
unequal distribution. In London, on the contrary, after a 
deduction of not one per cent., there are 669,514 required, to 
713,561 already provided, this being only at the rate of 29 per 
cent. The other divisions vary from 42 to 57 per cent., almost 
exactly in proportion to the modern increase of population from 
mining and manufactures. The total actual deficiency is thus 
increased, by inequality of distribution, to more than a million 
anda half. An even greater deficiency is probably the case, for 
this calculation is based on districts sufficiently large to admit 
of effects from the same principle within themselves, especially 
with regard to the Church, in which, according to the parochial 
system, every one is supposed to go to his own parish church, 
In small parishes there is generally more room than is wanted 
provided by the Church, and but little ifany room by dissenters. 
From 52 instances of populations under 100, taken together to 
illustrate the redundancy of space in small parishes, it appears 
that the Church alone in these cases finds room for the whole 
population at the rate of 140 per cent., and dissent but 6 per 
cent. While, 28 instances being taken of parishes between five 
and ten thousand, the Church supplies only 22, and dissent 26 
per cent. Within the limits therefore of a union it is more than 
probable that much space is lost by unequal distribution; the 
rural villages and close parishes have more than is wanted, while 
the central town has not sufficient. Dividing the whole of 
England and Wales into urban and rural parishes, the total 
number of sittings provided by all religious bodies, are in the 
former at the rate of 46, and the latter 66 per cent. If large 
towns only are deducted from the whole population, this dispro- 
portion increases very much, the total accommodation being 
only 34 per cent. in the aggregate of those above 100,000, 
From this Mr. Mann draws the following reflections ; — 

‘ This view suggests with singular force the mixture of sentiments which 
led to the erection of the greater portion of our sacred edifices. Piety and 
local attachments—benevolence and longing for perpetual remembrance— 
principally, doubtless, a sincere desire to honour God, and yet, with this, 
a natural desire to raise a lasting monument to themselves,—these were 
the mingling motives to the influence of which may be attributed the exist- 
ence of some thousands of our churches. Hence, it was in the very spot 
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where the founder had his dwelling that his church was built: no other 
neighbourhood possessed such hold on his affections. Thus arose our 
village churches, and a multitude of structures in those ancient towns and 
cities where, in former times, the merchants were accustomed to reside. 
But our modern populous towns,—erected more for business than for resi- 
dence—mere aggregates of offices and workshops and over-crowded dwell- 
ings of the subordinate agents of industry,—are inhabited by none whose 
means permit them to reside elsewhere. The wealthy representatives of 
those whose piety supplied our ancient towns with churches, fly from the 
unwholesome atmosphere of our new cities, and dispense their charity in 
those suburban or more rural parishes in which their real homes are situated 
and their local sympathies are centred. The innumerable multitudes who 
do and must reside within the compass of the enormous hives in which 
their toil is daily carried on, are thus the objects of but little of that lively 
interest with which benevolent men regard the inhabitants of their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and which produces, in our small-sized country 
parishes, so many institutions for their physical and moral benefit. The 
masses, therefore, of our large and growing towns—connected by no sym- 
pathetic tie with those by fortune placed above them—form a world apart, 
a nation by themselves; divided almost as effectually from the rest as if 
they spoke another language or inhabited another land.’—P, cxxviii. 


Everything indeed combines to prove that it is large towns 
which suffer from want of churches, or indeed of any places of 
worship. Of the 1,644,734 additional sittings estimated to be 
required in all England and Wales, in order to make up 58 per 
cent. of the population, 1,318,082 are required by 60 boroughs. 
Nor would it appear that the improvement which has taken 
place in the country at large has been shared by large towns in 

roportion to their needs. The churches, &c. which have been 
Built and restored, have been more for the benefit of the middle 
classes who live in suburbs or in the country, than for the dense 
populations of large towns. 

‘It hence appears that the towns have by no means had ashare propor- 
tionate to their need, in the liberality which, during the last half century, 
has added 19,387 places of worship and 5,041,440 sittings to the accommo- 
dation existing in 1801. For although the increase of provision in towns 
has been 174 per cent, in the 50 years, while the increase in the country 
parts has not exceeded 66 per cent.; yet such has been the more rapid 
increase of population in the former than in the latter (156 per cent. against 
65 per cent.) that the accommodation in towns in proportion to the popu- 
lation is scarcely less deficient than it was in 1801—viz. 45 sittings to every 
100 persons instead of 42; while the accommodation for the rest of England 
will still suffice for as many as 70 out of every 100 of the rural population.’ 
—Pp. cxxxii. cxxxiii. 

Places of worship may, as Mr. Mann justly observes, be near 
at hand and may contain many sittings, but are not available if 
they are not open. The practical value then of the 8,753,279 
sittings computed to be within reach (after the deductions for 
unequal distribution), is diminished by the fact that out of the 
total number of sittings (before that deduction) 1,714,048 are 
withdrawn from use in the morning, 3,944,635 in the afternoon, 
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and 4,489,563 in the evening. Any calculation, therefore, based 
on the relief system, as making a certain number of sittings 
available for a larger number of attendants by means of several 
services, is materially altered; but this is a question more con- 
nected with the attendance than with provision for worship, as 
it would generally happen that paucity of services arises from 
lack of congregations. 

Another most important consideration, with regard to the 
extent to which this total of more than ten million is available 
for public use, arises from the question, how many of these are 
free, and how many are confined to those who pay rent for them, 
or have, by their position in society, certain powers of absorbing 
space for their own use. We cannot depend on the accuracy of 
our information on this point, as returns were made on different 
modes of understanding the meaning of the word ‘ free;’ some 
taking it to signify those unlet, and others all the pews of a 
parish for which no rents are taken. The result of the best 
calculation Mr. Mann can make is, that there are but just 
over four million available free sittings in all places of worship 
throughout England and Wales, and more than five million ap- 
propriated. An alarming reflection at once proceeds from this, 
which Mr. Mann does not specially notice, though it much 
strengthens his general line of argument. This five million of 
appropriated seats must in the nature of the case be available 
ones; so however are the four million free, as here calculated ; 
but how available? Every best part of a place of worship is uni- 
formly taken by the appropriations, leaving the remainder, even 
if nominally equal in number to the appropriated sittings, yet 
very inferior for actual use. A ppropriated sittings, again, destroy 
any calculation that rests on a certain per centage of sittings to 
population, for at the same time that they withdraw more than 
half the number of sittings, they do not withdraw anything like 
the same number from the population, as being provided for by 
this means. How often does it hebpen that one person absorbs 
ten, or even twenty sittings all to himself! We saw a church 
only the other day in which one-third of the best part was occu- 
pied by three enormous pews capable of holding sixty people, 
all appropriated to one house, tenanted by one man, who of 
course never goes to church, and whose household is not large, 
or frequent in its attendance. Appropriated seats therefore, 
except in some cases of a family taking a pew, and going by 
turns, generally represent a less number of persons accommo- 
dated than their own numbers. Again, it is calculated that 
nearly two-thirds of these free seats are in the rural districts, 
leaving not 1,800,000 for town districts, the population of which 
is nine million; deduct from this population, say 3,300,000 as 
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accommodated by 2,300,000 appropriated sittings, and there 
remain six million of the poorer classes in large towns having 
within reach only these 1,800,000 inferior sittings of all sects 
and religiens, even supposing they are locally available. These 
inequalities are swamped in the general estimate which brings 
the provision to be nearly equal to the requirement, but when 
thus brought to light they show a sad state of things in our 
centres of mercantile labour. And if these numbers are so 
inadequate on the supposition that all religious bodies have 
equal claim on the population of this country, how much more 
so if as Churchmen we desire to provide for the whole people ? 
As a general rule, only about one-half of the accommodation 
provided belongs to the Church, while the other half is divided 
among other bodies. That which does belong to the Church is 
of course much more valuable for religious purposes, even apart 
from doctrinal or ecclesiastical considerations, inasmuch as it 
is far better constructed on the average, and more tied down 
to religious uses for perpetuity; no comparison, therefore, can 
stand, which includes on the one side only the churches that 
belong to ourselves, and on the other any hired room crammed 
full of benches, which may be turned into a workshop next day. 
In this case the Church ought to include every cottage and 
schoolroom which is used occasionally for some kind of religious 
service, whereas practically only those are returned which are 
acknowledged churches. 

‘ Ouly 223 out of 14,077 places of worship in connexion with the Church 
of England were “not separate buildings ;”” while the number under this 
head out of 20,390 places of worship in connexion with dissenting churches 
was as many as 3,285; and probably this number is below the fact, since 
the published statistics issued by these various communities make mention 
of a greater number,’—P. cxxxvi. 

Letting alone, however, the consideration of what other sects 
do, let us inquire how the Church is prepared to meet the 
presumed wants of the whole population. In order to provide 
the required 58 per cent., the Church wants double her present 
number of sittings, ‘ though,’ Mr. Mann says, ‘ considering the 
‘ hold which several other Churches, not extremely differing from 
‘ the Church of England, have upon the affections of the people, 
‘few will advocate the present necessity of so extensive an 
‘ addition.’ 

In the large town districts the number of sittings is only 
21 per cent., whereas in the country districts it is 38; and in 
the former it is calculated that the number of persons able to 
attend worship at one time, but not provided for by any reli- 
gious body, amounts to 1,200,000, while in the latter only 
to 415,000. These numbers require, however, to be very much 
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increased, in consequence of the waste of room which results, 
as before described, from the unequal shares used by the middle 
classes through the system of letting and of appropriation. And 
supposing, even, that this increase 1s more needful in the coun- 
try than in towns, where a better use is practically, perhaps, 
made of room, there yet is proof enough that, after deducting 
from the total population of large towns, especially London, 
those who are provided for by seats specially allotted for their 
use, and therefore not available for others, and also those who, 
by choice, frequent and maintain other places of worship, and 
whom, therefore, if they returned to the Church, we may 
reasonably suppose would also in their new religious condition 
provide means for worship, we shall find that the remainder, 
so peculiarly belonging to the Church, are a multitude for whom 
but little provision is yet made. Frill, however, these free seats 
—suppose, even, that by the calculations adopted by Mr. Mann, 
they whom they are meant for make the very most of this 
space, and how many will yet remain unprovided? A table is 
given us that will answer this question in separate districts, 
comparing the number of seats already provided (inclusive of 
those allotted) with additional sittings required in order to pro- 
vide for those not accommodated by any religious body. In 
Shoreditch, the number under the first is, in round numbers, 
9,000, and under the second 43,000; Marylebone 23,000, and 
51,000; §S. Pancras (where so much has been done) 32,000 
and 45,000; and in S. James’s, Westminster, (what a contrast 
in religious habits between rich and poor does this disclose !) 
5,000 and 11,000. In Liverpool about 69,000 are required, 
nearly twice the number now existing; and in Birmingham 
46,000, which is in the same proportion to the other column. 
The following is Mr. Mann’s summary view of the general 
position occupied by the Church of England, arriving at the 
same conclusion that the above figures would suggest :— 


‘The general result as regards the accommodation furnished by the 
Church of England is, that in 14,077 buildings there are 5,317,915 sittings, 
equal to 29.6 per cent. of the population; that, of these, 21,673 are prac- 
tically superfluous, as being out of the reach of any persons who could fill 
them; that the residue (5,296,242) is equal to the wants of only 29.5 per 
cent. of the population; and that, in consequence of a number of places 
not being open, there are only 4,852,645 sittings available for morning, 
3,761,812 for afternoon, and 1,739,275 for evening service. Of the total 
number of 5,317,915 sittings, 1,803,773 were described as ‘free; and 
2,123,395 as ‘appropriated;’ 1,390,747 being altogether undescribed. ‘The 
inference to be drawn from the information as to the periods at which 
existing churches were erected, shows a rate of progress not unsatisfactory 
altogether, but inadequate in éowns.'—P. exliii. 


We cannot afford much space for dissenting bodies, but the 
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following numbers will convey a general idea of their position. 
Wesleyan Methodists have 11,007 places of worship, and 
2,194,298 sittings, being a provision for 12 per cent. of the 
population, in the proportion of 9.7 for large town districts, and 
14.9 for country districts; they flourish most in the north and 
extreme west. The Independents have 3,244 places of wor- 
ship, and 1,067,760 sittings, being a provision of 6 per cent. for 
the population, town districts having 4.9, and country 7.1 per 
cent. The Baptists are about as 2 to 3 of all these numbers. 
In the aggregate, the Protestant Dissenters of England provide 
accommodation for 26 per cent. of the population, 45 per cent. 
of the whole provision of the country. Roman Catholics pro- 
vide 186,000 sittings, being 1 per cent. of the population ; but, 
as we have already seen, the number of sittings is no guide here 
to congregations. - Last of all come the Mormons, with accom- 
modation for 30,000. 

After a general summary of this department of accommodation, 
Mr. Mann remarks :— 


‘ The field for future operations is distinctly marked: the towns, both 
from their present actual destitution, and from their incessant and prodi- 
gious growth, demand almost a concentration of endeavours—the combined 
exertions of the general Church. Without an inclination for religious 
worship—certainly without ability to raise religious structures—the inha- 
bitants of crowded districts of populous cities are as differently placed 
as — from their suburban neighbours, who, more prosperous 
in physical condition, possess not only the desire to have, but also the 
ability to get, an adequate ag for religious culture. New churches, 
therefore, spring up naturally in those new neighbourhoods in which the 
middle classes congregate; but, all spontaneous efforts being hopeless in 
the denser districts peopled by the rank and file of industry, no added 
churches, evidently, can be looked for there, except as the result of mis- 
sionary labours acting from without. No agency appearsmore suited to 
accomplish such a work than that of those societies, possessed by most 
religious bodies, which collect into one general fund the offerings of the 
members of each body for church or chapel extension.’—P. cxlix. 


More frequent services are also suggested both on Sundays 
and week-days, with the just remark that these latter are gene- 
rally adapted for the middle classes rather than the poor, as they 
close too early to suit the hours of labour. It is also mentioned 
in reference to the move of the Church of England in this 
direction, that there is daily service in 600 churches. 

Hitherto we have considered chiefly the accommodation pro- 
vided by different religious bodies, or rather (to use the expres- 
sion so frequently repeated on these pages, yet never without 
a passing reflection that it may, perhaps, be appropriate to 
yao also of other postures with respect to the service of God), 
the number of sittings which exist for the use of the people of 
England and Wales in public worship. We have seen that 
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there is, perhaps, no large deficiency in the aggregate of places 
and sects, but that, in particular localities, especially large 
towns, there is a very great want of churches, in order to pro- 
vide room for that proportion of the people who might attend 
if they were so disposed. 

But now wecome to investigate the actual census of attendance, 
and to test the use which is already made of the opportunities 
which exist. If the imaginations of our readers are filled, from 
what has already been said of the need to provide more room, 
with pictures of crowded doors, and disappointed applicants for 
admission to the privileges of public worship, we must caution 
them against such hasty conclusions. The space already pro- 
vided was not, on the 30th of March, 1851, by any means so 
amply made use of as to confirm any previous calculations of 
more room being needed. It appears that, ‘taking the three 
‘services together, less than half the accommodation actually 
‘ available is used.’ The total number of attendants was, in 
the morning, 4,647,482; in the afternoon, 3,184,135; in the 
evening, 3,064,449. Mr. Mann calculates that 12} millions, 
or 70 per cent., might attend public worship, if disposed, at one 
time or other of the Sunday ; and he further calculates, by sup- 
posing that one-half of the above afternoon congregations, and 
one-third of the evening, are to be added to the morning attend- 
ants, as representing persons not then present, that the total 
number of persons actually attending worship of some kind 
during the day was 7,261,032. A balance is therefore left of 
more than 5,000,000 persons adle to attend, who neglected 
altogether to do so. After looking at this large number in 
several lights, and with regard to several bearings as to popu- 
lation, and as to sittings provided at different services, Mr. 
Mann comes to the conclusion that they were all absent purely 
from negligence. Again, as affording some clue to the class 
of people who are thus absent, he very justly remarks, that seats 
which are paid for are more likely to be filled than the free 
ones. This applies to district churches, and therefore to towns, 
but in the country the reverse is the case; those which are 
free, i.e. unappropriated, being generally the best filled. The 
total number of those who might attend during the day at one 
service cr other has been estimated at 70 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, 12 more than the 58 per cent. who could at any one 
time. It seems, however, that the total who did attend was 
only about 45 per cent. in the rural, and 33 in the town dis- 
triets. Yet in these latter are included a very large class who 
are good church-goers,and who fill seats, rented or appropriated, 
with considerable punctuality. The deficit, therefore, is obvious 
to find. It is the poor of large towns who go nowhere, though 
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seats are provided for them, not, indeed, equal to their needs, 
but far above the present use. With regard to the rural 45 
per cent., it is probable that those in free seats are a considerabie 
portion; as it is well known that seats appropriated in the 
country are very generally the emptiest part of a church. In 
town, on the contrary, the number of appropriated or rented seats 
will probably represent in the several services as many, or even 
more individuals, who are therefore to be deducted from the 
total attendants, before the remainder are compared with the 
number of free sittings. Test Birmingham on this principle. 
The population is 232,000; the total number of attendants at 
one service or other, according to the rule adopted, may be esti- 
mated at 59,000; but there are 35,000 appropriated seats, 
which leaves 24,000 occupants of free seats for the whole of the 
town in every denomination. Again, making the appropriated 
seats to find accommodation for, say 60,000 of the population, 
we have 170,000, of whom only 24,000, or about one-seventh, 
attended any place of worship; among whom are probably 
included the greater number of Sunday scholars; though all 
calculation dependent on them must be uncertain, as no dis- 
tinctions are made between them and the rest of the con- 
gregation, and we do not even know whether the space they 
occupy is reckoned among the free, or appropriated sittings. 
If the same calculation is made in Shoreditch, and other London 
districts, much the same result is arrived at; whereas, in a 
small union in Kent, where dissent, too, is very unimportant, 
we find that one-half of those not having seats appropriated 
to them, were yet attendants at public worship. 

With regard to the relative attendance on different denomi- 
nations of religious worship, an interesting table is given us, 
from which the following facts appear :— 

About 400 out of every 1,000 of the whole population 
attended at least once during the day; of these, 210 were those 
belonging to the Church of England; 44 were Independents, 
33 were Baptists, 1 only was a Quaker, 2 Unitarians, about 
87 were Methodists of various kinds, and 17 Roman Catholics. 
As a guide to the actual number of attendants in the other 
cases we would mention, that the Church of England had 
3,773,474, the Independents 793,142, and the Roman Cathvlics 
305,398. 

The most important fact, Mr. Mann observes, which this 
whole inquiry brings to light, is ‘ the alarming number of non- 
attendants.’ In rural districts this is not so conspicuous, espe- 
cially in the southern counties; but large towns are shown to 
be the inaccessible abodes of heathenism. Neither church nor 
meeting; high and dry, broad or low; neither the Flaminian 
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gates, nor the bold but zealous ranter declaiming in populous 
thoroughfares, can fairly grapple with the great momentum 
of pure secularity, that, like the muddy waters of a town river, 
rolls on through the dense abodes of man, defiled by all that 
is unpleasant in our nature. All improvement that has taken 
place of late years has affected the middle classes far more than 
those lower in the scale of society. 


‘ While the labouring myriads of our country have been multiplying with 
our multiplied material prosperity, it cannot, it is feared, be stated that a 
corresponding increase has occurred in the attendance of this class in our 
religious edifices. More especially in cities and large towns it is observable 
how absolutely insignificant a portion of the congregations is composed of 
artizans, They fill, perhaps, in youth, our National, British, and Sunday 
Schools, and there receive the elements of a religious education; but, no 
sooner do they mingle in the active world of labour, than, subjected to the 
constant action of opposing influences, they soon become as utter strangers 
to religious ordinances as the people of a heathen country. From whatever 
cause, in them, or in the manner of their treatment by religious bodies, it 
is sadly certain that this vast, intelligent, and growingly important section 
of our countrymen is thoroughly estranged from our religious institutions 
in their present aspect. Probably, indeed, the prevalence of infidelity has 
been exaggerated, if the word be taken in its popular meaning, as implying 
some degree of intellectual effort and decision; but, no doubt, a great 
extent of negative inert indifference prevails, the practical effects of which 
are much the same. There is a sect, originated recently, adherents to a 
system called “Secularism,” the principal tenet being, that, as the fact of a 
future life is (in their view) at all events susceptible of some degree of doubt, 
while the fact and the necessities of a present life are matters of direct sen- 
sation, it is therefore prudent to attend exclusively to the concerns of that 
existence which is certain and immediate, not wasting energies required for 
present duties by a preparation for remote, and merely possible, contin- 
gencies. This is the creed which, probably, with most exactness indicates 
the faith which virtually, though not professedly, is entertained by the 
masses of our.working population; by the skilled and unskiiled labourer 
alike—by hosts of minor shopkeepers and Sunday traders—and by mise- 
rable denizens of courts and crowded alleys. They are unconscious Secu- 
larists, engrossed by the demands, the trials, or the pleasures of the passing. 
hour, and ignorant or careless of a future. These are never or but seldom 
seen in our religious congregations ; and the melancholy fact is thus im- 
pressed upon our notice, that the c'asses which are most in need of the 
restraints and consolations of religion are the classes which are most 
without them,’—P. clviii. 


This gives but too true a picture, for numbers and figures 
only deceive the eye, if we gather from them any estimate of 
attendance, which, on the supposition of equal distribution 
through all classes and ages, may, indeed, sound low, but still 
be something. The fact is, that those who do go to church, go 
with tolerable punctuality, are taken from certain classes and 
certain ages of life, ¢. e. from the upper and middle classes, from 
servants, from a small portion of the old and infirm, and in 
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od aaa from children; other classes and ages do not 
attend. 

The example may spread, and the influence of the wealthier 
classes may gradually extend; but, as Mr. Mann observes, 
there are reasons even in the fact that the rich do go, which 
prevent the poor of large towns from wishing to do so. They 
do not desire to mingle with them, and had rather abstain from 
an act which brings to their notice some mark of inferiority. 
So deeply rooted, indeed, are feelings of this kind, and so rapidly 
increasing are they from the progress of education, that to sup- 
pose we can bring journeymen mechanics, &c. to sit on a bench 
outside a rich man’s pew-door, is a fallacy which had better be 
at once ignored by all church-builders who satisfy their con- 
science with any such arrangement of free seats. We do not 
say that any arrangement will immediately bring him, but that 
one will certainly keep him away. Indifference on the part of 
the rich to the social condition of the poor, is also thought to be 
a barrier against the influence of religion,—and, of course, it 
always will be; but, at the same time, there may be erroneous 
conceptions, on the part of the poor, as to what is possible to be 
done on their behalf, either by charity, or by any fancied 
rearrangement of political rights, as well as real indifference to 
their just responsibilities on the part of others. The prejudices, 
again, which are said to exist in disparagement of the motives 
which induce Christian ministers to advocate the cause of their 
churches, have a real foundation in the worldliness of many 
clerics, and the abuse of Church property; but, also, they may 
be an assumed and false covering, to hide simple unbelief in the 
abstract necessity of their mission. 

Another reason brought forward why so many are forgetful 
of religious obligations, is the crowded and filthy state which 
poverty compels them to live in. There is no solitude to encou- 
rage religious reflection, or to escape the moral contamination of 
those around. A good word, or good intention, is soon forgotten 
in the urgent calls and distractions of a life that knows no quiet, 
or permits of no thought. In all considerations of this kind it 
must, however, be remembered, that there are in many localities 
not only accidental, but substantial, reasons for non-attendance 
on religious worship. Large towns, and above all London, have 
large classes of persons of ‘both sexes, living in certain districts, 
who are from the very fact of living there immoral and vicious. 
These districts are absorbents of the worst refuse which is 
ejected from all quieter places; and they are occupied by quickly 
passing generations of inhabitants, with whom attendance at any 
place of worship could only be a mockery. No Jocal reform can 
affect these districts, except that of ejection. So long as the 
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monied classes have anything which can be stolen, or have any 
vices or habits, the indulgence of which implies an immoral life 
on the part of others, so long will the ministers of robbery and 
of sin be found somewhere at hand. To reform these people 
individually, would be to deprive them of the power of living 
where oe | do; and therefore, as long as these districts are 
maintained in their present condition by the vices or misfortunes 
of the community at large, it is idle to speak of any local efforts 
to bring their inhabitants to public worship, or to include them 
in any estimate of general attendants. 

Where, however, the absence from public worship is felt with 
the most regret, is in the multitude of hard-working men and 
women, whose calling is honest and regular, who show zeal, 
intelligence, and faithfulness in their worldly occupation and 
towards their employers, but who are obstinately blind to special 
religious duties. It is of these, probably, that Mr. Mann speaks 
in the following words :— 

‘ Although by natural inclination adverse to the entertainment of religious 

sentiments, and fortified in this repugnance by the habits and associations 
of their daily life, there still remain within them that vague sense of some 
tremendous want, and those aspirings after some indefinite advancement, 
which afford to zealous preachers a firm hold upon the conscience even of 
the rudest multitude. Their native and acquired disinclination for religious 
truth is chiefly of a negative, inert description—strong enough to hinder 
their spontaneous seeking of the passive object of their disesteem—too 
feeble to present effectual resistance to the inroads of aggressive Christi- 
anity invading their own doors, In illustration, the conspicuous achieve- 
ments of the patriarchs of Methodism are referred to; and a further proof 
is found in the success of Mormon emissaries.’—P, clxii. 
But how is this aggressive system to be adopted by the 
Church? Districts, as at present constituted, are too large 
for one clergyman, with all the duties of a church on his hands, 
to carry on the requisite visiting from house to house which 
might arouse some better feeling ; and, meanwhile, what is the 
state of things ? 

‘ The present rate of church-and-chapel-increase brings before our view 
the prospect, at no distant period, of a state of things in which there will 
be small deficiency of structures where to worship, but a lamentable lack of 
worshippers, There is indeed already, even in our present circumstances, 
too conspicuous a difference between accommodation and attendants, Man 
districts might be indicated where, although the provision in religious build- 
ings would suffice for barely half of those who might attend, yet scarcely 
more than half of even this inadequate provision is appropriated. Teeming 
populations often now surround half empty churches, which would probably 
remain half empty even if the sittings were all free. The question then is 
mainly this: By what means are the multitudes thus absent to be brought 
into the buildings open for their use? Whatever impeding influence may 
be exerted by the prevalence of class distinctions, the constraints of poverty, 
or misconceptions of the character and motives of the ministers of religion, 
it is evident that absence from religious worship is attributable mainly to a 
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genuine repugnance to religion itself. And, while this lasts, it is obvious 
that the stream of Christian liberality, now flowing in the channel of 
church-building, must produce comparatively small results.. New churches 
and new chapels will arise, and services and sermons will be held and 
preached within them; but the masses of the population, careless or 
opposed, will not frequent them. It is not, perhaps, sufficiently remem- 
bered that the process by which men in general are to be brought to 
practical acceptance of Christianity is necessarily aggressive..—P. clxi, 

‘ The Church of England, Mr. Mann truly observes, ‘ is at 
‘ present considerably restricted in its efforts this way by cano- 
‘nical and customary regulations.’ This is an important con- 
cession, which ought to be pushed to some practical conclusion, 
i.e. to measures of relief which may produce increased usefulness. 
The question, however, still remains, how this is to be done? 
It is easy to make suggestions, but it is fruitless to do so till 
some greater facility than at present exists for carrying them 
out is obtained. The extreme severity and length of our ser- 
vices is not attractive, on the one day of rest enjoyed by an 
artisan ov labourer. Our services must either be very dull, or 
very long. Without music it is the former, and with it, it is the 
latter. Lay agents are recommended; but the Church, in 
sending out her messengers to collect the lost sheep, must also 
have regard to the folds into which she would collect them, that 
the pastoral charge of feeding the flock thus collected be per- 
formed so as not to weary the sheep, or present the performance 
of their religious duties in an unattractive form. ‘Those agents 
of some kind or other are undoubtedly wanted. Buildings 
naturally and quickly rise with the demand for their use ; and, 
meanwhile, the need is for a ‘number of efficient, earnest, reli- 
‘ gious teachers, clerical or lay, by whose persuasions the reluctant 
‘ population might be won.’ The expediency of an increase in 
the episcopate is also mentioned, and a table given to show the 
enormous populations at present under the charge of a single 
bishop. The Bishop of London has even now more than two 
millions in his diocese, and, on the next avoidance of the see of 
Winchester, will have half-a-million more. 

A review of the means by which this mass of heathenism is to 
be overcome, is far too large a subject to add to the mere evi- 
dence of its existence which we have now laid before our readers. 
Moreover, it would be only repeating many things which have 
already been said in these pages, while engaged on practical 
subjects connected with the Church’s work. One thing is evi- 
dent, that the Census tells no flattering tale to those large bodies 
of dissent which have, for the last half century, set themselves 
up with such bold defiance against the Church. They have 
taught us a lesson, in the mere fact of their existence, and also 
in some of their popular details of management; but, now that 
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the Church has aroused herself, there are already signs of dimi- 
nished influence,—and we shall look forward with interest to 
the census of 1861, when a comparison can be made with their 
present state, which now is impossible for want of former evi- 
dence. Dissent has shown itself a schismatic power, by always 
thriving best, not in places destitute of all religion, but where it 
could best oppose the Church. From this it would appear that 
its function is that of a scourge upon the Church, which can 
take no solid or independent rooting of its own vitality, but 
which is rather of the nature of a diseased excrescence, or a 
parasite, supported by the unhealthy condition of that to which 
it is attached. Yet to find fault with the exertions of dissent, 
or to triumph over its failure, in the great scenes of irreligion 
now opened out before us, is but an ungracious work, when so 
little can yet be boasted of our own success, or of any good prac- 
tical machinery yet set in motion by the Church for the con- 
version of English towns. Every one has his theory. One trusts 
to preaching in or out of doors, another to visiting from house to 
house, another to wsthetics in public worship; one to lectures 
for the mind, another to food for the body in profuse works of 
charity ; one prefers lay agency, another minor orders; one 
would build churches, and another schools. There are those who 
insinuate, that our great ecclesiastical institutions must be up- 
rooted as the first step; while there are others who, with more 
reason, and also with more love, would convert those institutions 
into a real bequest of the Church to her children of all classes 
and ages, for practical purposes of religion. A hundred panaceas 
might be named, in the choice or use of which the Church must 
consider, on the one hand, the folly and danger of rejecting 
useful expedients on the dry grounds of preserving the stateli- 
ness of her secular position, and, on the other, the necessity of 
caution not to throw away useful instruments and powers at the 
cry of those enemies, who would excite her to entire trust in what 
they call spiritual weapons, in order but to despoil her. She 
must have the harmlessness of the dove, but the wisdom of the 
serpent. 

One word on lay agency, from which Mr. Mann seems to 
hope much. If lay agents are preferred because of any popular 
jealous feeling towards the clergy, we must at once protest 
against a principle so entirely subversive of the clerical office,— 
such a confession of its unfitness to do its most peculiar work. 
If the clergy are not now proper persons to visit with most 
success, the sooner they become so the better. Lay agents, 
again, with any formal appointment, would on a large scale 
become an utterly unmanageable body, if supposed to be some- 
thing between the clergy and people, and less under episcopal 
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control, not only in their functions, but in their persons, than 
the latter. A distinction of a very definite kind must be main- 
tained between clerics and non-clerics, or, in these days, the 
popular estimation of the value of the former will at once be 
given up. Let there be minor preparatory orders; let there be 
religious houses under ecclesiastical rule, containing as rough 
material as is thought expedient to win the hearts of the oak 
ing classes ;—let these instruments of conversion be taken as 
much as possible from those classes, but let not the Church 
have a band of formally but not ecclesiastically appointed lay 
agents. The Church has one mode of appointing persons to 
spiritual and ministerial functions, and let her use that one way, 
and no other. If she wants to set persons apart for this work, 
let them receive the imposition of hands for a post however 
humble; and let not any one associate the regular spiritual 
mission of the Church by imposition of hands, with any other 
conditions than the spiritual needs of her children. An ecclesi- 
astic to do the Church and preaching work, with laymen syste- 
matically to do the visiting, would cut off all sympathy between 
priest and people, and wholly invalidate the functions of the 
Church in popular esteem. 

But have laymen no function, or can they not help by per- 
sonal exertion? So far from this, we think that maintaining 
the severe distinction between clerics and non-clerics is the 
only way in which to secure the most useful kind of lay assist- 
ance. Let lay men and women be encouraged by every induce- 
ment to go amongst their poorer neighbours, to read, to expound, 
to talk or exhort, and even to sousdh in rooms; but let them do 


this as laymen; let them be men occupied in the same daily 
labours as those to whom they preach; or let them be those of 
superior education, who, exercising the freedom of the subject, 


on their own oy ye and out of love of religion, “ time 
e 


and thought to the work. But let us not have a multitude of 
half-parsons, for whose mistakes the Church will be made 
accountable, whose burdens she will have to bear, and yet 
over whose actions and characters she has not that control 
which is acquired by the solemn vows of separation implied in 
even minor orders. A class of this kind would, we feel sure, 
be ae to the voluntary exertions of actual and working 
laymen, and we do not feel any confidence that they would not 
be promoters of schism. 

But, whether with reference to lay agency, or any other 
scheme, we think that the study of a Government Religious 
Census ought to be accompanied with a prudent caution, that 
religion, after all, never has, or will spread, by the mere erec- 
tion of a machinery applicable to the supposed wants of a people. 
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It begins, not from a well-planned system, but from a centre of 
some few individuals who are distinguished by earnestness and 
sincerity, and who spread their views by moral example, and 
personal influence. An army of preachers may fail, where, 
yerhaps, one quiet working man might gain a victory; as a 
hoadved sportsmen turned loose on to a marsh can do but little, 
compared with one or two decoy ducks, who draw by persua- 
sion rather than by force and compulsion. Surely, in the worst 
parts of London some decoys might be found, who could do 
more as the first step in creating some feeling of love for the 
Church, than even an overwhelming force of an organized sys- 
tem which would drive all to go to some place of worship at 
so much per cent. of the population. Let religion assume the 
aspect of a personal privilege as well as,a national obligation ; 
let personal interest and energies be enlisted. Let all the 
details, either of service in church, or of parochial schools and 
institutions, be of a kind to employ the various talents and 
capacities which can be tempted in each oe to 
join so good a cause; and, in short, let everything be done to 
give a feeling of usefulness and honest self-importance to as 
considerable a number of a district as possible. 

We might well go on conceiving pictures of particular means 
adopted, followed by triumphant success, but we must not be 
too sanguine, for deeper reasons probably lie at the bottom 
than we can fathom, and which not even free seats, frequent 
attractive services, or local visiting, or any other remedy of our 
scheming, will remove. It may be that the age of faithlessness 
has arrived, fostered, to begin with, by the Church’s inertness, 
both in doctrine and practical matters, but assuming now a 
bold and independent face. It may be that the duty of public 
worship (so long made the privilege, the luxury, the exclusive 
mark of the rich and respectable), will be openly questioned ; 
that it will be asked what mysterious benefit do a vast number 
of our teachers actually and practically connect with public 
worship? Abstract from this duty the obligation of Sacraments 
in the wider sense of that word; remove er some might call 
the superstition that fine churches and choirs and priestly 
powers can do any good; and trace the consequences. A man 
who justly estimates the transitory effect of continual preach- 
ing, will find nothing left but what he may do at home; nor 
will the Bible, as he may have heard it interpreted, much 
stimulate him. He, or his class, have been taught, probably, 
that the ceremonial of the old Law is abolished; that the daily 
sacrifice applies in no definite way to ourselves ; and on reference 
to the New Testament for light on the subject, he finds that 
but very little is said of public worship which may not be con- 
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strued much according to the will of the reader, if, that is, the 
universal practice of the Church is allowed to throw no light 
on it. 

At present, this duty is somewhat respected, taking the 
country at large,—and may it continue to be so!—but our 
church-goers are not proselytizers, nor, in too many cases, could 
they give any very satisfactory reason why they go themselves, if 
we may judge how little the primary ideas of prayer, praise, and 
sacraments, enter into their consideration. They who sit boxed 
up in a pew through solemn acts of public humiliation and 
prayer as our Litany ; who read, or hear read, in a spiritless 
way, the Psalms of the day once a-week, and call it praise; 
who never kneel before the altar, and sleep through an hebdo- 
madal sermon; persons whose conceptions of public worship 
are confined to this, are not doing much to spread their outward 
example, or to convince an unbelieving multitude that much 
good can result from this much paraded duty of going to church. 
Under the pretext that he can read at home, he will stay at 
home. Yet things may be different; and, meanwhile, are we 
preparing to receive new swarms of active-minded, intelligent, 
reasonable men, in the prime of life, who shall at length be 
brought to God’s house? Are we acquiring that freedom of 
action to suit the necessities of such an occasion, without which 
we could not retain them one day? Are we so arranging the 
details of worship that these new multitudes shall not be wearied 
by length and dulness of the service imposed on them,—not 
offended by invidious distinctions,—not insulted in their taste, 
and their preconceived notion of the dignity of the Church, by 
a miserable, and often ridiculous poverty of ritual? and, finally, 
not driven away from all sympathy with the place, by the total 
inability of some poor, solitary, helpless, and overburdened dis- 
trict Incumbent te provide any manner of discourse that is 
worthy of their intellects,—that can grapple with their strug- 
gling sensations, or enlist their hearts in the cause? These 
questions we leave to be answered by all whom they concern, 
or who read this Census—from Lord Palmerston, to whom 
it is inscribed, to all authorities in Church and State, and to all 
subordinate members of that national system which we still call 
a pure and Apostolic branch of the Holy Catholic Church. 











Art. V.—1. The Correspondence of Thomas Gray and William 
Mason. With Notes and Illustrations, by the Rev. Joun Mit- 
FrorD. London: Bentley. 1853. 

2. Gray’s Poeticul Works and Life. Edited by the Rev. J. Mrrt- 
rorp. Eton: Williams. 1852. 


THERE never was a day perhaps when poets and the world at 
large were more at odds on the great question of the poet’s 
work and ‘ mission,’ than in our own. Never was the poet’s 
aim set so high, it being nothing short of regenerating the world 
and changing the whole face of things; never was the world so 
indifferent to all the poet says and sings for its benefit. The 
remedy cannot get a trial; itis denied the first requisite of every 
recipe ; it is never taken into the world’s system at all. Ina 
word, all the poems composed under such circumstances of 
excited and turbid inspiration, for its reformation or recon- 
struction, are not even read. For while the number of readers 
in the world has indefinitely increased,—multiplied beyond all 
example—the actual, not proportionate, number of readers of 
poetry is on the wane, and poetry has confessedly less hold on 
the public mind than it ever had. 

We are not going to enter into the reasons of this fact, nor to 
probe the question of where the greater share of the fault lies. 
We hold it to be some sign that these lofty pretensions are either 
not acknowledged, or not judged to be borne out in the perform- 
ance, that there is a decided revulsion in favour of our old, less 
ambitious writers; and that while would-be epics and ‘life- 
dramas’ are unread by any but the critics, the strains of Gray, 
Collins, Goldsmith, and Cowper, are reviving their influence. 
The costly and beautiful edition of Gray’s poems lying before 
us suggests and may justify these thoughts; in which the pub- 
lisher, by aid of the thickest paper, and fair large type, and 
broad margins, and copious notes, and frequent illustrations, 
and introductory memoirs, and commendatory verses, contrives 
to swell a few stanzas into a good sized octavo volume, and we 
doubt not finds his advantage in the venture. 

The tone of present poetry, noisy, harsh, and pretentious, 
has perhaps naturally the effect of making us recur with ten- 
derness to our older poets. Its obscurity, vagueness, and 
. hard construction, are in such contrast to their finished style, 
that it may well turn us back in a more teachable spirit 
to strains almost too familiar for us, without such a lesson, 
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to take in their beauty with any sense of freshness. Few 
readers of any kind but have learnt in their time most of 
the poetry of Gray, learnt it perhaps before they could appre- 
ciate its beauty, which is not of a character to attract children ; 
and which makes very little impression on the less thoughtful of 
them, while yet the flow of its numbers fixes it indelibly on the 
memory,—if not the very words, yet the measure to which they 
run. Justas there are strains of music, texts of Scripture, quota- 
tions from Shakspeare, which, taking hold of our memory before 
the understanding can entertain them, have been lying all our 
life undigested in the brain without the fruit of any proper com- 

rehension, so may the poems of such writers as Gray and Col- 
fins, who for the pure and blameless character and moral tone of 
their verse, have been especially selected for youth, sleep with 
as little profit in the mature mind, which has never been led to 
rectify the heedlessness of childhood, or to meditate upon the 
stores which the teachers of its youth had been careful to pro- 
vide for it. Such may not be a common case, but if it should 
have happened to any one that he has never repeated to himself 
Gray’s Elegy with any thought or reflection, we should say, no 
time could be fixed upon better for that exquisite strain to assert 
its true mastery over the heart, and for dispelling the unintel- 
ligent familiarity with mere drowsy sounds which we have 
described, than after the perusal, that is, the laborious decy- 
phering, of some of our much commended modern poets,—not 
popular,—but yet extolled in various organs of opinion. After a 
few hours spent on the works of Mr. Browning or Mr. Alexander 
Smith, or the latest novelty, ‘ Balder,’ where the loftiest poetry 
professes to be held in solution, then, if ever, is he in a state to 
acknowledge the merits of poetry ready made to his hand, where 
all the /abour of thinking has been undertaken by the poet; whose 
duty is to make his toil our pleasure and delight, not to demand 
a sort of partnership of effort ; and to feel too what wide reaches 
of thought, what depths and glimpses into the mysteries of our 
being, may be opened out by a master of the art, in lines whose 
clear expression and melodious flow make philosophic contem- 
plation for the time easy and natural, to all who give them- 
selves up to their influence. Not that in calling Gray a 
master we would include him in the highest class of poets, but 
he is a master who succeeds in the field he has chosen for his 
efforts, a success all must grant in an eminent degree to Gray ; 
and in works of genius, success, not ambitious aims, must be the 
criterion of merit and desert. 

But it is not of Gray as a poet, or rather it is not of his 

poetry, that it is our first object to speak. No man ever won 
fame at so small an expense of work produced as he, and this’ 
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scantiness of matter must have stood in the way of attaining 
the tribute more than it has done, but that in his case an 
unusual amount of material remains to enable us to identify the 
man with his work, and that of a kind calculated to sustain the 
interest at first excited, and keep it gently alive. The one virtue 
for which Gray was preeminent was friendship, and, shy, reserved, 
and solitary as were his nature and his course, this virtue must 
chiefly exhale through his pen; and thus there remains a large 
and intimate correspondence to which hitherto every fifty years 
has added something new, all showing us the thoughts and feel- 
ings and pursuits of unquestionably the poet of his own time; 
and pleasantly proving to all lovers of his verse,—and thus justi- 
fying their high appreciation of them,—how thoroughly his muse 
was part of himself, no assumed or transient inspiration, but the 
efflorescence of his whole mind and being: every line dictated 
by the truest and most genuine feeling, and the most exact 
knowledge of the subject touched upon. 

These letters, and the affectionate records of his friends, show 
us a man not independent of the prejudices, nor guiltless of the 
shortcomings of his day, yet in some essentials above and in 
advaice of them. ‘True, honest, conscientious, moderate, saga- 
cious; by temperament philosophical, and by study profoundly 
learned,—all these qualities may belong to any age; his essen- 
tially poetical ones were in advance of his own; aromantic fancy, 
a taste for simplicity, a correct purity of diction, an intense love of 
nature, and constant observation of her beauties and phenomena, 
a self-reliance in estimating the importance and worth of pur- 
suits and pleasures, to which the intellectual world of his day 
were indifferent,—these are the qualities which make us value his 
poetry now, and made Dr. Johnson undervalue him and it then. 
We yield to no one in admiration of Dr. Johnson in his own 
sphere, but in his poeti¢ criticisms of many an author, and more 
especially of our present one, we find ourselves constantly need- 
ing the admonition of Blackwood’s witty editor in its palmy 
days, on some of his perpetrations on this head: ‘You will 
‘almost be disposed to think the Doctor a dolt—which Heaven 
‘ forbid—for he was “ the sage.”’ Johnson had a marvellously 
wide range of knowledge, sympathies, and interests; and wher- 
ever these extend, he is an authority; but where they do fall 
short, no man can be a worse guide ; for his acknowledged supe- 
riority in so many things gave him confidence in pronouncing 
on all, and led him to assume even with arrogance the right 
of judging on points where a man more ordinarily cireumstanced 
would have known himself in no situation to form a right deci- 
sion. For example, we see now clearly enough that his was 
not a poetical temperament. He wrote, it is true, stately enough 
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verses, but we know and feel, whatever he and his friends 
might suppose, that they are not poetry: while he was so perpe- 
tually in the wrong in his estimate of other men’s genius, so much 
under the influence of his own day both in his praises and his 
censures, that though we must always feel interest and amuse- 
ment in his criticisms, no one can regard him as’ an authority ; 
and we must infer from such frequent and signal mistakes, 
both a natural inaptitude from want of ear, and an ignorance 
of the principles of the art, and of the true canons of criti- 
cism. Yet he does not scruple to set down Gray, (and with 
him the whole brotherhood of poets since verse was written— 
or why should the Muse have been invoked for so many 
thousands of years,—) for saying simply enough, and most truly, 
as we believe, that the mood of composition was a rare one 
with him, and that it was vain to attempt verse when it was not 
upon him,—in such contemptuous phrases as these: ‘ He had a 
‘ notion not very peculiar, that he could not write but at certain 
‘ times or at happy moments; a fantastic foppery, to which my 
‘ kindness for a man of learning and virtue wishes him to have 
‘ been superior.’ A judgment on the poetic faculty so insulting 
to the idea of inspiration and so contrary to the world’s expe- 
rience, that we doubt if any man but Johnson would have dared 
to utter it. He judged from his own experience, which was not 
qualified to inform him on this point. All that we can now say is, 
that no doubt ‘ Irene’ or ‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ though 
they show great ability, might have been written equally well 
at any moment of their author’s existence; but we must still 
think that such works as Gray’s Elegy, or his Odes, demand a 
fortunate combination of circumstances to produce them, call it 
inspiration, a happy moment, or what you will. But Gray fared 
ill altogether in Johnson’s hands; worse in his recorded conver- 
sation, where we have his least guarded, so, it may be supposed, 
most genuine opinion, than in his Life of the poet. Not only 
does he say, ‘Sir, there are but two good stanzas in Gray’s 
poetry ;’ quoting, ‘ For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey,’ and 


misquoting these, and comparing his poetic graces to those of 


‘sixteen-string Jack;’' but calling him a ‘dull fellow, dull in 
‘company, dull in his closet, dull everywhere; he was dull in 
‘a new way, and that made many people think him creat.’ 





1 One anecdote of his criticisms on our poct furnishes us with a good example 
of his slashing style, and of the rebuffs people were liable to, however subservient, 
who basked in the light of his conversation :—‘ Talking of Gray’s Odes he said, 
“ They are forced plants raised in a hot-bed; and they are poor plants; they are 
but cucumbers after all.” A gentleman present who had been running down 
Ode writing in general as a bad species of poetry, unhappily said, “ Had they been 
literally cucumbers, they had been better things than odes.”—* Yes, Sir,” (said 
Johnson,) “ for a hog /” ’—BoswBuu. 
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It was this ‘new way’ which was in fact the offence. For Gray 
was not more new in his poetry than in his prose style, which 
is surprisingly modern and simple, compared with the elaborate 
sentences of that time ; so that in reading his letters and the 
answers and notices of his friends, it is difficult sometimesto believe 
them of the same date. It can be for this new and refreshing 
simplicity alone, that Johnson characterises the letters of a 
pure mind written on the most intellectual subjects with wit, 
acumen, feeling, and poetic powers of description, as not only 
‘mighty dull, but fit for the second table.’ On this point our 
readers have the power of judging. 

It was something new to publish private letters at all. The 
wits of Queen Anne’s reign had indeed had their letters printed, 
but they had been written with this design, and, in Pope’s case, 
under his own superintendence; they were, it was said, ‘ not 
letters, but better things.’ So that when Mason, Gray’s enthu- 
siastic friend and his executor, determined upon this course, he 
had t¢ introduce it with an apology, which is superfluous enough 
to a generation like ours, in which each individual is so willing 
to be on intimate and confidential terms with the public; but wae 
no doubt then well timed. 

‘I am well aware that I am here going to do a thing which the cautious 
and courtly Dr. Sprat (were he now alive) would highly censure. He had, 
it seems, a large collection of his friend Mr. Cowley’s letters; “a way of 
writing in which he peculiarly excelled, as in these he always expressed the 
native tenderness and innocent gaiety of his heart. Yet the Doctor was of 
opinion that nothing of this nature should be published, and that the letters 
that pass between particular friends (if they are written as they ought to 
be) can scarce ever be fit to see the light.” What! not when they express 
the native tenderness and innocent gaiety of a heart like Mr. Cowley’s? 
No, by no means; “for in such letters the souls of men appear undressed ; 
and in that negligent habit they may be fit to be seen by one or two ina 
chamber, but not to go abroad in the street.” Such readers as believe it 
incumbent on every well-bred soul never to appear but in full dress, will 
think Dr. Sprat has reason on his side; but I suspect that the generality 
will, notwithstanding, wish he had been less scrupulously delicate, and 
lament that the letters in question are not now extant.’—Aason’s Works of 
Gray, vol. i. p. 180. 


Thus Mason argues, but he could not bring himself to act up 
to his own convictions; and the work at the head of our article, 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Mitford, (who makes Gray’s 
history his peculiar charge,) shows how, in repeated instances, 
he doctored and dressed up his friend’s careless sentences which 
he thought too negligent for the public eye, and on the same 
system of pious fraud altered and reconstructed whole letters. 
Gray’s style was, in fact, too modern for his intimate friend, as 
well as for Dr. Johnson. If he begins a letter,— 


‘Dear Mason,—It is but a few days since I was informed by Avison, that 
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the alarm you had on your sister’s account served but to prepare you for a 
greater loss which was soon to follow ; ’—Ait/ord, p.16. 

Mason alters the opening sentence into the following more 
approved form of condolence :— 

‘A little while before I received your melancholy Jetter, I had been 
informed by Mr. Charles Avison of one of the sad events you mention.’— 
Mason, vol. ii. p. 97. 

If Gray, a young man of twenty, writes to his friend West, 
of the same age,— 

‘Cambridge, May 8, 1736. 

‘ My dear West—My letter enjoys itself before it is opened, in imagining 
the confusion you will be in when you hear that a coach and six is just 
stopped at Christ Church gates, and desires to speak with you, &c.;’— 
Mitford. 

Mason thinks it more decorous, instead of a passage of 
youthful rhodomontade, to substitute the following grave ex- 
ordium :— 

‘ Cambridge, May 8, 1736. 

‘ Permit me again to write-to you, though I have so long neglected my 
duty; and forgive my brevity when I tell you, it is occasioned wholly by 
the hurry I am in to get to a place where I expect to mect with no other 
pleasure than the sight of you.'-—M/ason, vol. i. p. 134. 

If thirty years later Gray begins a letter by sending two 
pee kisses to Dr. Wharton’s little girl, who had expressed 

erself offended with him, and ‘one a-piece to all the others;’ 
though the whole transaction does not occupy three lines, and 
the letter proceeds to graver matters, Mason thinks it necessary 
to subjoin the following justification :— 

‘Some readers will think this paragraph very trifling ; yet many, I hope, 
will.take it as I give it, for a pleasing example of the amiableness of his 
domestic character.’—Mason, vol. ii. p. 218. 

In fact, the beginnings of letters then were held to be impor- 
tant things; any informality here must be rectified at all 
hazards. Gray always diverted himself with these solemnities 
of style. ‘If you will not,’ he says, on one occasion, ‘take 
‘ this as an excuse, accept it at least as a well-turned period, 
‘ which is always my principal concern, —and an extreme speci- 
men of the prevailing manner falling by chance in his way, he 
thus sends it to his friend :— 

‘I have just found the beginning of a letter, which somebody has 
dropped: 1 should rather call it first thoughts for the beginning of a letter, 
for there are many scratches and corrections. As I cannot use it myself, 
(having got a beginning already of my own,) I send it for your use on some 
great occasion :— 

‘ “ Dear Sir—After so long a silence, the hope of pardon and prospect of 
forgiveness might seem entirely extinct, or at least very remote, was I not 
truly sensible of your goodness and candour, which is the only asylum that 
my negligence can fly to, since every apology would prove insufficient to 
counterbalance it, or alleviate my fault. How, then, shall my deficiency 
presume, &c, &c, &c.”’—Ibid. p. 252. 
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At another time he apologises to Mason for not sending him 
particulars of his travels, ‘because I have not yet gathered up 
‘ my quotations from the classics to intersperse, like Mr. Addison ; 
‘ but I hope soon to be able to entertain you with a dish of very 
‘ choice erudition.’ 

Another modernism of our poet was a certain pride of inde- 
pendence, affected often now because it is the fashion, but which 
was certainly not one of the affectations of his own day. For 
the son of a money-scrivener and a milliner in Cornhill, whose 
mother and aunt afterwards kept an independent shop of their 
own, to accept of no friendship unless on absolutely equal 
terms, and to discard Horace Walpole for, it is supposed, some 
breach of the delicacy of that relation; and when courted back, 
to explain, with rigid punctiliousness, that his return was not 
to be to the old familiarity ; is but one instance of this temper. 
Reserved, and perhaps proud by nature, he seems to have 
early formed his views on such points; and his philosophic 
moderation and wise economy enabled him to adhere to prin- 
ciples which many another man has held in theory, but has 
been forced to abandon in practice. He is perpetually indulging 
in little hits at his friend Mason for professing to write for 
money. He sets down the practice of publishing by sub- 
scription as an expedient a gentleman could not submit to. 
With but a small income of his own, he refuses the Laureate- 
ship, and expresses himself to his friends on the subject in such 
terms as these. We quote from Mr. Mitford, for Mason’s 
caution, of course, withheld such an estimate of ‘a good thing’ 
from his contemporaries :— 

‘Dec. 19, 17577" 

‘ Dear Mason,—Though I very well know the bland, emollient, sapo- 
naceous qualities both of sack and silver, yet if any great man would say 
to me, “I will make you rat-catcher to his Majesty, with a salary of 300/. 
a-year, and two butts of the best Malaga; and though it has been usual to 
catch a mouse or two for form’s sake, in public, once a-year, yet to you, 
Sir, we shall not stand upon these things ;”"—I cannot say I should jump at 
it; nay, if they would drop the very name of the office, and call me Sinecure 
to the King’s Majesty, I should still feel a little awkward, and think every- 
body I saw smelt a rat about me. But I do not pretend to blame anyone 
else that has not the same sensations: for my part, I would rather be 
sergeant-trumpeter or pin-maker to the palace. Nevertheless I interest 
myself a little in the history of it; and rather wish somebody may accept 
it that will retrieve the credit of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had 
any credit.’—Mit/ord, p. 112. 

On one instance only he departed from this course, if it can 
be called a departure, to have asked for the Professorship of 
Modern Languages at Cambridge, for which he was very well 
fitted. To this step, he writes, he was ‘ cockered and spirited 
by his friends :’ and that it was a considerable effort is apparent. 
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‘I received my answer very soon, which was what you may 
‘ easily imagine, but joined with great professions of his (Lord 
‘ Bute’s) desire to serve me on future occasions, and many more 
‘ fine words that I pass over, not out of modesty, but for another 
‘reason.’ * You see,’ he goes on, ‘ we have made a peace. 
‘I shall be silent: about it, because if I say anything antiminis- 
‘ terial, you will tell me you know the reason; and if I approve 
‘it, you will think I have my expectations still.’ Not long 
after, on the death of the successful candidate, the Professorship 
was given to him, without solicitation, by the Duke of Grafton. 
On that occasion he had to kiss hands at the levee, his only 
experience of the Court; when the king said some gracious 
things to him, which he does not report; ‘first, because every- 
‘ body that goes to court does;’ and next, because ‘ the day was 
‘so hot, and the ceremony so embarrassing to me, that I hardly 
‘ know what he said.’ Such scenes were certainly very little 
to his taste. Though the connexion is but a fanciful one, we 
are here tempted to show that there were congenial pageants 
and levees where our poet’s powers of description did not fail 
him. Here is a P.S. to a letter to his intimate friend Mr. 
Nicholls :— 

‘P.S. I must not close my letter without giving you one principal event 
of my history, which was, that (in the course of my late tour) I set out one 
morning before five o’clock, the moon shining through a dark and misty 
autumnal air, and got to the sea-coast time enough to be at the sun’s levee. 
I saw the clouds and dark vapours open gradually to right and left, rolling 
over one another in great smoky wreaths, and the tide (as it flowed gently 
in upon the sands) first whitening, then slightly tinged with gold and blue ; 
and, all at once, a little line of insufferable brightness, that (before I can 
write these five words) was grown to half an orb, and now to a whole one, 
too glorious to be distinctly seen. It is very odd, it makes no figure on 
paper; yet I shall remember it as long as the sun, or, at least, as long as I 
endure. I wonder whether anybody ever saw it before. I hardly believe 
it.’"—Masoz, vol. ii. p. 295. 

Has the reader (if it is new to him) paused, as he ought, over 
this beautiful passage? If so, we would ask him if he knows 
any man—if he believes the man exists in our time, who could 
raise so distinct and glorious a picture, and would be content 
to seal it up in a letter and send it off to a friend, never to 
see or hear of it again ; and that friend not the literary world— 
not the sympathising public, but only a congenial intimate, 
with the simple desire to please and interest him? Here we 
must give up our fellowship with Gray as a modern. His ideas 
of friendship were of the antique order. We, i.e. such as are 
capable of generous emotions, are much too busy now-a-days in 
reforming and sympathising with, and doing good to everybody, 
to afford the extravagance of friendship, which we seem to think 
absorbs upon one ‘ what was meant for mankind.’ And, in fact, 
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a genuine friendship does take up a good deal of a man’s time; 
we see it does in the instance before us. ‘There are endless 
small demands and tender amenities to be attended to: it does 
not do to forget your friend’s existence for days and weeks 
together; the bond must be kept up by ceaseless good offices; 
and, for all this, something like leisure is indispensable. The 
thirst for doing good to one’s species as a whole, did not prevail 
in Gray’s time, and least of all in himself. Men had very little 
notion of guiding, converting, directing the mass; the appetite 
for so extended a sphere of action was not awakened. Now, 
we fear, the tenderness of many a private relation is wounded, or 
deprived of its due sustenance, in the aim for each man to be 
influential on the largest number that can be brought within his 
reach. Influence is the great idol of the day ; from Manchester 
to the smallest village, there is always to be found a struggle 
for this desired power. And hence it arises, that the public is 
now the one great friend and confidant—the general, universal 
ear—the great sympathetic bosom—the object for self-devotion, 
tenderness, expansion of heart. Its faults are allowed for, its 
tempers endured, its weaknesses touched with a patient hand, 
its demands granted at any amount of personal sacrifice. But 
an individual friend cannot hope for such indulgence. What 
but transient moments and chance thoughts can fall to his share 
from a mind so largely and sublimely engrossed? Thus shyness 
grows up between intimates, by nature formed for each other's 
comfort and benefit ; men are ashamed to express to one another 
the secret inmost thoughts which they find themselves quite 
easily divulging in print, or at the stretch of their voices to a 
mixed multitude; and the art of intimacy between man and man 
seems in some danger of being lost. Very different—quite the 
contrary of all this—was it in Gray’s times, if we take him as their 
exponent. He let the world take its course, satirising its faults, 
but taking no pains to amend them; but he gave himself trouble 
for his friends. He counselled, admonished, spoke the truth to 
them; sympathised, condoled, rejoiced with them. Their interests 
were his, his heart was theirs. Shy, silent, reserved, often 
harsh-judging to all beyond his own circle; dwelling on the 
faults of individuals or the community with a hard saturnine 
severity,—to his friends he was indulgent, tender, affectionate, 
open-hearted, diffuse, and allowing himself to express all this in 
the simple language of affection, too manly and genuine to 
be otherwise than pleasing now, but yet a tone which we have 
got out of the habit of using. 

The first and most poetical example of this, is the friend- 
ship of his boyhood and youth with Richard West, grandson 
of Bishop Burnet. They were at Eton together, ‘where Mr. 
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West’s genius was thought the more brilliant of the two.’ 
They learnt, read, and thought together; and to both, poetry 
was the chief interest and charm of literature. Gray went to 
Peter-house, Cambridge; West to Christ Church, Oxford; and 
there began a correspondence which lasted eight years, till the 
death of West, at a time when his great promise and brilliant 
talents had already marked him out for distinction. Nothing 
can be more engaging than the intercourse here disclosed 
between these (to adopt the language of the time) ingenuous 
youths, of whom one of their schoolfellows has written, ‘that 
both were alike faultless in respect to morals and behaviour.’ 
Full of zeal and ardour in their pursuits, devoted to learning 
for its own sake, conscious of each other’s worth and powers, 
and holding each other always in their thoughts, they wrote, 
criticised, jested, moralized, confided to each other their first 
efforts, (of a very marked excellence,) talked to one another 
in odes, rivalled one another in Latin verse and Latin prose ;— 
and over all is thrown a sadness, from the indications both show, 
at this early age, of that melancholy, which in West was the 
effect of disease, and in Gray was constitutional ;—all feeling, 
thought, affection—expressed with a simplicity that recals the 
Golden age. 

‘My dear West,’ writes Gray, on first arriving at College, 
‘I more than ever regret you: it would be the greatest of 
‘ pleasures to me to know what you do, what you read, how you 
‘spend your time, &c., and to tell you what I do not do, not 
‘ read, and how I do not,’ &c. In his travels the most delightful 
scenes raise up the image of his friend. In the sublimest alpine 
scenery, he writes: ‘If I do not mistake, I saw you every now 
‘ and then at a distance among the trees ; you seemed to call me 
‘from the other side of the precipice, but the noise of the 
‘river below was so great that I really could not distinguish 
‘what you said; it seemed to have a cadence, like verse.’ 
At Tivoli, the Duke of Modena and Dame Nature think 
it for their glory that he should write to Mr. West a full 
description of the Ducal palace, (‘to wit, a great room; item, 
‘another great room; item, a bigger room; item, another 
‘room; item, a vast room; item, a sixth of the same; a 
‘seventh ditto; an eighth, as before; a ninth, as above said; 
‘a tenth (see No. 1); item, ten more such, besides twenty 
‘ beside,’ &c.;) and of Nature’s show of mountains, and rivers, 
and torrents, that stand about it, described in fine contrast 
to the monotony of palatial grandeur. At Rome, his fancy 
again summons his friend to his side: ‘I am’ now at home, 
‘and going to the window to tell you it is the most beau- 
‘ tiful of Italian nights. There is the moon—there are stars for 
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‘you! Do not you hear the fountain? Do you not smell the 
‘ orange-flowers?’ From Florence, ‘ which has everything in 
it that can bless the eyes,’ he spares time to write, in answer to 
an anxious letter, pages of excellent and thoughtful advice in 
favour of West’s adhering to the profession he had chosen, 
showing an ambition for his friend which he never harboured for 
himself. Ina subsequent letter assuring him how little such 
considerations could affect their friendship :— 

‘As to what you call my serious letter; be assured that your future state 
is to me indifferent. Do not be angry, but hear me,—I mean with respect 
to myself. For whether you be at the top of fame, or entirely unknown to 
mankind ; at the Council-table, or at Dick’s coffee-house ; sick and simple, or 
well and wise ; whatever alteration mere accident works in you, (supposing 
it utterly impossible for it to make any change in your sincerity and honesty, 
since these are conditions sine gud non,) 1 do not see any likelihood of my 
not being ever yours.’—A/ason, vol. i. p. 264. 

Finally, on his return homewards alone,—for his mysterious 
quarrel with Horace Walpole now occurred, which was never 
explained, except that the latter took upon himself the chief 
blame,—he sends his own portrait at five-and-twenty, which we 
extract for the double purpose of showing the nature of this 
intimacy, and informing the reader :— 

‘This I feel, that you are the principal pleasure I have to hope for in my 
own country. . . . As I am recommending myself to your love, methinks 
I ought to send you my picture (for I am no more what I was, some circum- 
stances excepted, which I hope I need not particularize to you): you must 
add, then, to your former idea, two years of age, a reasonable quantity of 


dulness, a great deal of silence, and something that rather resembles than 
is, thinking ; a confused notion of many strange and fine things that have 
swum before my eyes for some time; a want of love for general society, 
indeed, an inability to it. On the good side you may add, a sensibility for 
what others feel, and indulgence for their faults or weaknesses; a love of 
truth, and detestation of everything else. Then you are to deduct a little 
impertinence, a little laughter, a great deal of pride, and some spirits.'— 
Mason, vol. i. p. 270. 

Gray returned to England, September 1741. The inter- 
course between the friends was renewed with all its former 
warmth. Literature was again their chief topic, for West’s 
health forbade any application to his profession: his disorder 
was consumption, of which he died, as it seemed, unexpectedly 
to both, in May 1742, in the twenty-sixth year of his age. 
West’s last words to him were in reproof of his melancholy : 
‘Vale, et vive paulisper cum vivis.’ Some twenty days after 
this, Gray sent him his ‘Ode on Spring,’ which now stands at 
the commencement of his poems; for,—perhaps, owing to- his 
Eton training,—Latin verse had hitherto chiefly occupied him. 
The packet was returned to him unopened, the friend whose 
praise he most valued had not lived to read it. Our poet formed 
other warm friendships, but none which replaced this of his 
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youth. Such was his tenderness towards West’s memory, that 
through his whole life his name was never mentioned before 
him but his countenance assumed the serious expression of a 
recent severe loss. His sonnet on West’s death is well known, 
being made an illustration, in one of W ordsworth’s prefaces, of the 
comparative value of simple, and ornate language. He indulged 
his scholar-like grief, too, in appropriate hexameters. Years 
later, on some proposition by Horace Walpole of printing his 
and West’s poems in one volume, Gray writes tenderly :— 

‘ I should not care how unwise the ordinary run of readers might think 
my affection for him, provided those few that ever loved anybody, or judged 
of anything rightly, might from such little remains be moved to consider 
what he would have been; and to wish that Heaven had granted him a 
longer life, and a mind more at ease.’—-Mason, vol. ii. p. 41. 

Though published years later, it is supposed that the greater 
part of the ‘Elegy’ was composed this year; and the line in 
the Epitaph, 

‘ He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) a friend,’ 

is a tribute of gratitude for a blessing he was, above most men, 
capable of estimating rightly. Under the excitement, too, of 
these sensations Gray wrote the same year his ode on a ‘ Distant 
View of Eton College,’ and that to ‘ Adversity.” Some such 
stimulus was evidently needed to urge him to the effort of com- 
— for everything shows that composition was an effort 
to him. 

The correspondence between Mason and Gray is, as it were, 
the history of a second friendship,—not so romantic as the first, 
nor so equal; for here Gray is the acknowledged superior, the 
critic, counsellor, arbiter,—but still admirable for constant years 
of unselfish regard and affection. Mason was a great man in 
his day—a man of thought, taste, and sentiment, and so far re- 
spectable in his profession, that we find Mr. Gisborne, one of the 
most respected fathers of the Evangelical School (to use a party 
name we would gladly avoid), extolling his memory in such 
words as these :— 

‘ For hope was his, and faith’s celestial ray : 
Faith could the me of sever'd love assuage, 
Brighten’d in manhood's golden prime the lay, 
And warm’d with holy flame the song of age.”! 

His poetry ranked in men’s minds with Gray’s, and was very 
commonly considered as good. ‘Thus Dr. Johnson thought 
Akenside superior to both Mason and Gray; and we find Boswell 
indulging in a graduated scale of astonishment, which implies an 
equal estimate of the two; if he wondered that Johnson did not 
taste the works of Mason and Gray, still more he wondered that 





’ Elegy to the Memory of the Rev. William Mason, by Thomas Gisborne, M.A. 
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they did not taste Johnson’s works. .. . . ‘ Tastes may differ as to 
the violin, the flute, the hautboy, in short, all the lesser instru- 
ments, but who can be insensible to the powerful impressions of 
the majestic organ?’’ So long a period does it need to distin- 
guish infallibly the genuine article from a clever imitation. 
To do them justice, these two friends were at the time equaily 
aware of their comparative standing, though Gray thought very 
much better of his friend’s poetry than it deserved. Showy, 
laboured, diffuse, no one could read Mason now. His day is as 
completely passed as ‘ Blair’s Sermons,’ or ‘ Hervey’s Medita- 
tions; but at the time his works raised him high in the general 
estimation, and they were justly commended for the purity of 
their moral tone. 

With our present judgment of the comparative merits of the 
two authors, it is interesting to observe them as men, and ina 
certain sense satisfactory to find the more genuine poet also the 
more genuine man. Respectable as Mason was, we find in him 
an absence of the highest aims, a want of realizing the duties of 
his profession, an acknowledgment of very inferior motives. 
In such an intercourse, perhaps, the layman might naturally 
leave it to his superior to establish the standard of morals, at any 
rate it was not Gray’s habit to take the faults of his friends in 
hand. He never directly attempted to inculcate a higher tone, 
and was often worldly in his wishes and designs for his friend, 
where his own proud independence, assisting a higher feeling, 
would have led him to quite a different course. Thus, Mason 
having an eye to preferment, Gray is greedy of it for him; 
Mason esteeming residence a seclusion from the society he most 
valued, Gray treats it in the same light: though there is con- 
stantly a bantering tone, which betrays a lurking preference for 
something better, and the irony may no doubt have had a moral 
purpose. 

But there are causes which may account for a low standard 
of clerical duty, and consequent toleration of a certain class of 
faults in his friend. The clergy who came most under Gray’s 
early observation were not a body to inspire such a mind with 
respect, though all his subsequent literary friendships were 
formed with clergymen whose grave, quiet, and decorous habits 





' It is an amusing pendant to Boswell’s estimate of Gray, to find Gray’s estimate 
of Boswell, and to admire how curiously it tallies with the judgment of posterity, 
in one of his letters to Horace Walpole, 1768 :—‘ Mr. Boswell’s book I was going 
to recommend to you when I received your letter. It has pleased and moved me 
strangely, all (I mean) that relates to Paoli. He is a man born two thousand 
years after his name! The pamphlet proves what I have always maintained, that 
any fool may write a most valuable book by chance, if he will only tell us what he 
heard and saw with veracity. Of Mr. Boswell’s truth I have not the smallest sus- 
picion, because I am sure he could invent nothing of this kind. The true title of 
this part of his work is, “ A Dialogue between a Green Goose and a Hero.” ’— 
Gray's Works, vol. i. p. 569. 
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suited his own. It cannot be doubted that many amongst the 
clergy in office at Cambridge, about the time of his residence, 
were a disgrace to their profession, and the faults for which they 
were most conspicuous were of a nature especially to disgust so 
fastidious, almost morbid, a temperament as Gray’s. Temperate 
and refined in his own habits, their smoking and drinking were 
odious to him: passionately devoted to learning, their dulness 
and insensibility to all he valued were the themes of his never- 
tiring contempt. While he chose Cambridge for his permanent 
residence, he strangely enough never professed the smallest re- 
gard for the place. Very early in his acquaintance with it, he pro- 
nounced it to West ‘a joy of wild asses,’ ‘the abode of owls and 
doleful creatures,’ applying with but little reverence all the de- 
scriptions of Babylonian desolation to this home of academical 
learning, or this ‘ owl's nest,’ as he preferred to call it. Fresh 
from Eton, he found them indifferent to all the classical learn- 
ing he had been giving his whole youthful heart to; nor could 
he then apply his mind to the study of mathematics, or perceive 
their importance, though later in life he entirely changed his 
views on this point. ‘It is very possible,’ he says to West, 
‘ that two and two make four, but I would not give four far- 
‘ things to demonstrate this ever so clearly. The people I behold 
‘ around me, it seems, know all this and more, and yet I do not 
‘ know one of them who inspires me with any ambition of being 
‘ like him.’ 

Books were a necessary of life to Gray, and finding himself, 
on the death of his father, the possessor of a small patrimony, 
he chose Cambridge for his home, for the sake of its libraries, 
deliberately giving himself up to the pursuit of learning for its 
own sake, and hardly with any ulterior aim. Here he formed 
a few intimate friendships ; and shunning general society, and 
making no secret of his contempt for the place, it is not to be 
wondered at that in spite of the credit his fame for learning 
brought the University, and a certain pride they took in it and in 
him, he was not a popular character there. After remaining in 
his own College, Peter-House, twenty years, we find for instance 
that he had to change his quarters, from the riots and insolence 
of some young men of fortune, whose rooms were near his own, 
and whose disorders the authorities, upon his remonstrance, took 
little pains to check. This choice of residence—for at Cambridge 
he lived principally for the thirty remaining years of his life— 
was perhaps fatal to any diffuse exercise of his poetical powers; 
reading was here so easy, and perhaps the tenor of his life so 
monotonous, that, with the exception of his two great Odes, and 
the completion of what was planned before, we find little new. 
Certainly, habits of contempt towards such of our fellow-crea- 
tures as we must in some way fall in with,—if not in direct inter- 
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course, at least by neighbourhood and hearsay,—are inimical to 
poetry which best deserves the name; and we might not have 
possessed what we do, but for those long vacations spent at 
Stoke, in the society of his mother and aunt, where the ten- 
derest feelings of his heart were still called forth. 

The mention of Stoke and of his mother forces us to a digres- 
sion. There is no indication of Gray having ever cared for any 
other woman but his mother. She engrossed all the regard he 
had to bestow on the sex, and as, whenever he felt at all he felt 
deeply, this affection was a part of his being. He owed, indeed, 
everything to her, for his father is described as a sort of mon- 
ster, ‘whose long indulgence in the violent passions of his 
‘temper seems at last to have perverted the natural feelings of 
‘ his heart, and ended in that malignity of disposition that made 
‘the parent and husband the enemy of his own family.’ His 
wife was obliged to seek the protection of the law against him ; 
he threatened to pursue her with vengeance, and to ruin him- 
self in order to undo her and her son—their only living child. 
She bore all, however, and would not abandon the shop and 
trade she had undertaken on her own account; and at her 
expense alone was her son maintained at Eton, where her bro- 
ther, Mr. Antrobus, was assistant-master, and afterwards at the 
University. Such a mother deserved all the love ason was capable 
of; and he was indeed her pride and her comfort while she lived, 
spending some months of each year with her, and after her death 
clinging to her memory with his fullest tenacity of affection. He 
seldom mentioned her name without a sigh. He treasured her few 
remains, gowns and wearing apparel, in his college-rooms, hay- 
ing never the courage to open her boxes, in order to distribute 
them to her female friends. He writes years after, with a sort 
of bitterness, to his intimate friend Mr. Nicholls, as if, while it 
was in his power to prove his love, he had not done all that he 
ought :— 

‘ It is long since that I heard you were gone in haste into Yorkshire, on 
account of your mother’s illness ; and the same letter informed me that she 
was recovered, otherwise I had then wrote to you, only to beg you would 
take care of her, and to inform you that I had discovered a thing very 
little known, which is, that in one’s whole life one can never have any 
more than a single mother. You may think this is obvious, and (what 
you call) a trite observation. You are a green gosling! I was at the 
same age (very near) as wise as you, and yet I never discovered this (with 
full evidence and conviction, I mean) till it was too late. It is thirteen 
years ago, and seems but as yesterday, and every day I live it sinks 
deeper in my heart.’—Masox, vol. ii. p. 307. 


It is a comfort to think that such a mother’s last years were 


happy. After her husband’s death she retired with her sister, 
they having accumulated sufficient for their modest wishes, to 
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the house of a third widowed sister, at Stoke, near Windsor, 
the churchyard of which is immortalized as the scene of the 
Elegy. The only evidence we can find anywhere that the son 
resented his father’s evil doings, is in the simple epitaph he 
wrote on his mother, where her husband’s name is not even 
mentioned. It is a successful example of one of the most diffi- 
cult of all forms of composition. After recording the death of 
Mary Antrobus, her sister, ‘ resting in hope of a joyful resurrec- 
tion,’ it follows :— 

‘ In the same pious confidence, 

Beside her friend and sister, 
Here sleep the remains of 
Dorotuy Gray, 
Widow, the careful, tender mother 


Of many children, one of whom alone 
Had the misfortune to survive her.’ 


She, and, in a lesser degree, her sister, his aunt, ‘a person he 
loved very much, and had been used to from his infancy,’ 
swallowed up and engrossed all the attention he had to bestow 
on the gentler sex. His ‘ Long Story’ does, to be sure, record 
an incident where two fine ladies sought him out, and he endea- 
voured to return the civility by some well-turned compliments ; 
but such company gave him, generally, very little satisfaction ; 


for example, we find such splenetic notices as these :— 


‘ For me, I am come to my resting-place, (Cambridge,) and find it very 
necessary, after living a month in a house with three women that laughed 
from morning to night, and would allow nothing to the sulkiness of my 
disposition. Company and cards at home, parties by land and water 
abroad, and (what they call) doing} something, that is, racketing about from 
morning to night, are occupations, I find, that wear out my spirits, espe- 
cially in a situation where one might sit still and be alone with pleasure; 
for the place was a hill like Clifden, opening to a very extensive and 
diversified landscape, with the Thames which is navigable running at 
its foot’—Mason, vol. ii, p. 166. 


Or this description of a fine lady :— 


‘ I saw the lady you inquire after, when I was last in London, and a pro- 
digious fine one she is. She had a strong suspicion of rouge on her cheeks, 
a cage of foreign birds and a piping bulfinch at her elbow, two little dogs on 
a cushion in her lap, and a cockatoo on her shoulder. They were all exceed- 
ingly glad to see me, and I them.’—Mason, vol. ii. p. 217. 


In short, the only woman whom we find in any interesting 
relation to himself, besides his mother, is a certain Mrs. Bonfoy, 
of whose last illness there is a tender casual mention :—‘ Mrs. 
Bonfoy, who taught me to pray.’ One chief privation of a col- 
lege life he was, then, in no condition to feel. The absence of 
fine ladies might, indeed, almost atone for the presence of 
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boorish men, whose company he found means to avoid with 
very little trouble. 

His acquaintance with Mason began in 1747. It arose on 
some early verses being shown to him, which he took the 
amiable trouble to revise, and afterwards he grew so much 
interested in their author, as to recommend him to the Fellows 
of Pembroke for a vacant Fellowship, at a time when this body 
were in a dispute with their Master about the right of nomina- 
tion, This first piece of good fortune to Mason was the 
commencement of many others, and we trace him in this corre- 
spondence through a course of good things. 

Gray’s first notices of his new acquaintance are in letters to 
Dr. Wharton, which it needed some magnanimity in Mason 
to publish. The contrast of character, and Gray’s conscious 
superiority, may be one main secret of their subsequent 
intimacy :— 

‘ Mr. Mason is my acquaintance, I liked that ode much, but have found 
none else that did. He has much fancy, little judgment, and a good deal of 
modesty. I take bim for a good and well-meaning creature ; but then he 
is really in simplicity a child, and loves everybody he meets with. He reads 


little or nothing, writes abundance, and that with a design to make a for- 
tune by it..—Jdid. p. 48. 


Again :— 

The author of it (Mason) grows apace into my good graces, as I know 
him more. He is very ingenious, with great good-nature and simplicity; 
a little vain, but in so harmless and comical a way, that it does not offend 
one at all; a little ambitious, but withal so ignorant in the world and its 
ways, that this does not hurt him in one’s opinion; so sincere and so undis- 
guised, that no mind with a spark of generosity would ever think of burt- 
ing him, he lies so open to injury; but so indolent, that, if be cannot 
overcome this habit, all his good qualities will signify nothing at all. 
After all, I like him so well, I could wish you knew him.’—Zdid. p 69. 

The substance of many of the letters in this new volume 
is criticism; very excellent, frequently, on Gray’s part, -and 
valuable as containing general maxims, though, as it is in most 
cases lavished on Mason’s poetry, and mixed with much partial 
though genuine praise, the reader has to exercise some discrimi- 
nation. The notices, too, of Gray’s own poetry are interesting, 
of which some specimens shall be given. But, besides the sub- 
ject of poetry, we have all the topics of the day touched upon 
in a lively manner; for, like many a shy, reserved person, 
Gray had a certain love of gossip, and he cared to know about 
people for whése society he had a contempt; in fact, news 
interested him, whenever it was of a nature to exercise his 
powers, satirical or moral. And we find many a sly hit at the 
self-seeking, the neglect of duty, the manners, the lives, the 
deaths of Cambridge dignitaries. 
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* Your friend, Dr. Plumtre, (he writes) has lately sat for his picture to 
Wison. The motto, in large letters, (the measure of which he himself pre- 
scribed,) is, “Non magna loquimur, sed vivimus ;” i.e. “ We don’t say 
much, but we hold good livings.” ’"—Miéford, p. 195. 


Here isa painful notice of the death of the Professor of Moral 
Theology, a Fellow and Vice-Master of Trinity, who got his 
nickname from having once served a curacy in the Fens :— 


‘ Cambridge itself is fruitful enough of events to furnish out many pira- 
graphs in my Gazette. The most important is, that Frog Walker 1s dead. 
His last words were, (as the nurses sat by him, and said, “Ah! poor gentle- 
man, he is going!”) “ Going, going! where am I going? I’m sure I know 
no more than the man in the moon.” ’—Jdid. p. 320, 


One of Gray’s antipathies, was a certain Dr. Chapman, whom 


he called the ‘conceited and overbearing Master of Magdalen 


College ;’ we find at one time the ape gs, Berney oes of him, 
as the triumphant orator on occasion of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
(another of Gray’s aversions) installation :— 


‘ Thus much I may venture to tell you, because it is probable nobody 
else has done it, that our friend ——’s (Mason implies the name elsewhere) 
zeal and eloquence surpassed all powers of description, Vesuvius in an 
eruption is not more violent than his utterance, nor (since I am at my 
mountains) Pelion, with all its pine-trees in a storm of wind, more impetuous 
than his action; and yet the senate-house still stands, and we are all safe 
and well at your service. I was ready to sink for him, and scarce dared to 
look about me, when I was sure it was all over; but soon found I might 
have spared my confusion ; all people joined to applaud him, Everything 
was quite right, and I dare swear, not three people here but think him a 
model of oratory : for all the Duke’s little court came with a resolution to 
be pleased, and when the tone was once given, the University, who ever 
wait for the judgment of their betters, struck into it with an admirable har- 
mony. For the rest of the performances, they were just what they usually 
are. Every one, while it lasted, was very gay and very busy in the morn- 
ing, and very owlish and very tipsy at night: I make no exceptions, from 
the Chancellor to Blue Coat.’— Mason, vol. ii. p. 69. 


And next, a history of the poor man’s end. We give it in no 
commendation of the spirit in which it is written; but Gray’s 
charity was not diffusive :— 


* Cambridge is a delight of a place, now there is nobody in it. I do 
believe you would like it, if you knew what it was without inhabitants. 
It is they, I assure you, that get it an ill name, and spoil it. Our friend, 
Dr. Chapman (one of its nuisances) is not expected here again in a hurry. 
He is gone to his grave, with five fine er to (large and full of roe) in his 
belly: he ate them all at one dinner. But his fate was a turbot on Trinity 
Sunday, of which he left little for the company besides the bones. He had 
not been hearty all the week ; but, after this sixth fish, he never held up 
his head more, and a violent looseness carried him off. They say he made 
a very good end.’—ZJ¢id. vol. ii. p. 167. 


Here, too, is a highly characteristic notice of a case of pro- 
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posed malversation of charitable funds, for which that age is so 
notorious :— 

‘ In my way, I saw Winchester Cathedral again with pleasure, and supped 

with Dr. Balguy, who, I perceive, means to govern the Chapter. They give 
200/. a-year to the poor of the city. His present scheme is to take away 
this, for it is only an encouragement to laziness. But what do they mean 
to do with it? That, indeed, I omitted to inquire, because I thought I 
krew.’—Mifford, p. 329. 
This Dr. Balguy appears earlier in this volume in a more agreeable 
light; first, as having actually refused a bishopric on the 
ground that it had cost him one sleepless night, and he was 
determined it should not cost him another; and, again, where 
Gray says of him, soon after his appointment at Winchester, 
‘Ido really think him very much improved since he had his 
‘residence there; freer and more open, and his heart less set 
‘upon the mammon of unrighteousness.’ 

This, then, being the phase of clerical character of which 
Gray saw most, it became, or at least he chose it for his type of 
whatever was selfish, or sluggish, or retrograde. When * is 
dissatisfied with himself, or his progress, it is the spirit of the 
place creeping upon him, It must be granted that the follow- 
ing was only too common a picture of college life :— 

‘The spirit of laziness (the spirit of the place) begins to possess even me, 
who have so long declaimed against it; yet has it not so prevailed but that 
I feel that discontent with myself, that ennui, that ever accompanies it in 
its beginnings. Time will settle my conscience; time will reconcile me to 
this languid companion. We shall smoke, we shall tipple, we shall doze 
together: we shall have our little jokes like other people, and our old 
stories: brandy will finish what port began: and, a month after the time, 
you will see in some corner of a London Evening Post, “ Yesterday died 
the Reverend Mr. John Gray, Senior Fellow of Clare-Hall, a facetious com- 
panion, and well respected by all that knewhim. His death is supposed to 
have been occasioned by a fit of an apoplexy, &c.” '—Afason, vol. ii. 
p. 65, 

Therefore, when Mason chose the clerical profession, Gray, as it 
were, acquiesced in a great deal, as the necessary consequence 
of it. And certainly he did not — nor did Mason give 
any ground for the expectation, that he should henceforth make 
his sacred calling the great self-denying object of his thoughts, 
and the work of his life: Indeed, his talk about preferment is‘ 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory, though, when he got it, he 
made a very respectable use of it. Writing about his — 
tions from great people, of the chance of a living in Derbyshire or 
of being sent to Ireland—while he professes, in a lofty way, his 
indifference to which scene they ‘ thrust him,’ he adds: ‘ Yet, 
‘though I say I am indifferent to both these, I will, in my pre- 
‘sent circumstances, embrace either. The world has nothing 
‘to give me that I really care for; therefore, whatever she 
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¢ gives me does not matter a rush ; and yet I own I would have 
‘ something more of her too, merely because I have not philo- 
‘ sophy—or a better thing, economy—to make what I have a 
‘ competency.’ And this was written after he had got the living 
of Aston, which he held till his death, in 1797. 

Admissions such as these justify the tone Gray always assumes 
in jest; but, as his jest always has, with a good deal of earnest 
in it: § Be assured,’ he writes, when Mason is in eager expecta- 
tion of a Canonry, * your York Canon will never die, so the 
‘better the thing is in value the worse for you; .... it isa 
‘ judgment that waits on your insatiable avarice.’ And again, 
on the actual demise of the Canon :— 

‘It is a mercy that old men are mortal, and that dignified clergymen 
know how to keep their word. I heartily rejoice with you in your esta- 
blishment, and with myself that I have lived to see it,—to see your 
insatiable mouth stopped, and your anxious periwig at rest, and slumbering 
in a stall.’—Mifford, p. 284. 


And when Mason got the Precentorship, and Gray visited him 
while at residence at York, he still indulges in the same raillery 
at his friend’s expense :— 

‘ After my fortnight’s residence in York, I am arrived here. The Precentor 
is very hopefully improved in dignity. His scarf sets the fullest about his 
ears ; his surplice has the most air of lawn sleeves you can imagine in so 
short a time ; he begins to complain of qualms and indigestions from repose 
and repletion; in short, i/ tranche du Prélat. We went twice a-day to 
church, with our vergers and all our pomp.’— Miéford, p. 291. 


But let us not do Mason injustice. He made a conscientious 
Rector and a good Precentor. Though a King’s Chaplain, he 
was not amongst those who incurred George the Third’s reproof: 
‘I desire those gentlemen may be told that I come here to 
‘ praise God, and not to hear my own praises;’ a saying quoted 
with great satisfaction by Gray. If he did not write sermons, 
which might be considered in those days too great a sacrifice of 
time to a congregation of rustics, he employed himself in moder- 
nizing, and consequently spoiling, old homilies for the same end. 
He employed his great talent for music in the service of the 
sanctuary. He gave an organ to his village church, and formed 
a choir, which he took pains to instruct. He wrote an essay on 
English Church Music, and himself composed strains for York 
Minster, which are better known now than his verses. It is said 
that he invented the pianoforte, which means, we presume, that 
he devised some of the improvements which distinguish the 
modern instrument from the old harpsichord. He distinguished 
himself late in life by warmly advocating, in the pulpit, the 
abolition of the slave-trade; and his biography assures us that 
his life was principally devoted to the duties of his profession, 
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though poetry and politics (he was a strenuous and bitter Whig) 
were frequent relaxations. ‘The romance of his life, as seen in 
this correspondence, is, however, to be found in the brief hap- 
piness of his married life, and its melancholy close. Gray was 
not such an old bachelor but that his friend could make him the 
confidant of his hopes and wishes on the first dawning of his 
attachment; could reckon on his sympathy in his happiness 
while it lasted, and turn naturally first to him for pity and 
consolation when fear and sorrow came. His own epitaph in 
Bristol Cathedral on his beloved wife— 
* Take, holy earth, all that my soul holds dear !’ 


is, pan me the best known of his poems, and no doubt, though 
it is marked by some formalities of the age, it is the outpouring 
of a heart wrung with anguish. His letters convey the same 
impression, with more intensity. Gray had seen Mrs. Mason 
on their way from Yorkshire to the south, and describes her 
to a friend, to whom many of these letters are addressed (the 
Rey. James Brown) : § Mason is here, and has brought his wife 
‘ —a pretty, modest, innocent, interesting figure; looking like 
‘ eighteen, though she is near twenty-eight. She does not speak, 
‘ only whispers, and her cough as troublesome as ever; yet I 
‘ have great hopes there is nothing consumptive. She is strong 
‘and in good spirits. We were all at the Opera together on 
‘ Saturday last.’ And soon after he writes to Mason himself 
with most friendly inquiries :— 

‘ I cannot but inquire after Mrs. Mason’s health. If she has 
‘ withstood such a winter, and her cough never the worse, she 
‘ may defy the doctors and all their works. Pray tell me how 
‘she is, for I interest myself for her, not merely on your 
‘account, but on herown. These last three mornings have been 
* very vernal and mild.’ Going on to speak of another friend, 
whom he wishes Mason to persuade to marry, ‘only do not 
let her be a fine lady.’ To which we have the following 


pathetic answer :— 
‘ Cleveland Row, Feb. 2, 1767. 

‘ Dear Mr. Gray,—No, alas! she has not withstood the severity of the 
weather; it has nipped her as it would have done a flower half-withered 
before, and she has been this last month in a most weak condition. Yet 
this present fine season has enabled me to get her three or four times out 
into the air; and it seems to have had some good effect, yet not enough to 
give me any substantial hopes of her recovery. ‘There are few men in the 
world that can have a competent idea of what I have of late felt, and still 
feel; yet you are one of those few, and, I am sure, will give me a full share 
of your pity. Were I to advise Stonhewer to a wife, it should certainly be 
to a fine lady; it should not be to one he could love to the same degree 
that I do this gentle, this innocent creature.’—Mif/ord, p. 371. 


Gray replies in a long letter, full of feeling, compassion, 
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and practical suggestions; making their concerns his own, and 
offering to come to town if his presence should be any comfort 
to his friend. Something more than a month later we have the 
following beautiful expression of sympathy, ‘breathing,’ as 
Mason expresses it, ‘ friendship, in its tenderest and most 
pathetic note :’— 





* March 28, 1767. 

* My dear Mason,—I break in upon you at a moment when we least of 
all are permitted to disturb our friends, only to say that you are daily and 
hourly present to my thoughts. If the worst be not yet passed, you will 
neglect and pardon me; but, if the last struggle be over, if the poor object 
of your long anxieties be no longer sensible to your kindness, or to your 
own sufferings, allow me (at least in idea, for what could I do were I present 
more than this?) to sit by you in silence, and pity from my heart, not her 
who is at rest, but you who lose her. May He who made us, the Master of 
our pleasures and of our pains, preserve ard support you. Adieu! I have 
long understood how little you had to hope.’—Mitford, p. 377. 


These are things to knit men’s hearts together; and Gray’s 
friendship was Mason’s one earthly consolation. In the first 
moment of bereavement, he turned to him. This letter reached 
Bristol at the time of the funeral. In the short answer, Mason 
writes: ‘I cannot express the state of my mind or health, 
‘ I know not what either of them are; but I think that I mean 
‘at present to steal through London very soon, and come to 
‘ you at Cambridge.’ Two months after, the correspondence 
touches upon the epitaph on this much-loved wife (the three 
concluding lines of which, indeed, are Gray’s); a composition 
so affecting to those who first heard it that Gray writes of his 
friend Dr. Wharton, (who must not be confounded with either 
of the brothers, Thomas or Joseph Warton,) that it had sent 
him brimful into another room to cry. For which tears he 
afterwards receives the author’s benediction, “God bless Dr. 
Wharton, and send him (for sympathy) never to feel what 
I feel!” This same epitaph led to a pathetic little scene, which 
Mason records, between thimself and Archbishop Drummond. 
These men did not really like one another at all, but a common 
sorrow had its natural effect in bringing them into tenderer 
feelings towards one another for the moment :— 


‘I dined lately,’ says Mason, ‘ at Bishopthorpe, when the Archbishop took 
me into his closet, and, with many tears, begged me to write an epitaph on 
his daughter. In our conversation, he touched so many unison strings of 
my heart (for we both of us wept like children), that I could not help pro- 
mising him that I would try, if possible, to oblige him. The result you 
have in the opposite page. If it either is or can be made a decent thing, 
assist me with your judgment immediately ; for what I do about it, I would 
do quickly, and I can do nothing neither, if this will not do with correction. 
It cannot be expected, neither would I wish it, to be equal to what I have 
written from my heart, upon my heart’s heart.’—Mit¢/ford, p. 393. 
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Gray never shows the candour of true friendship more than 
in his criticisms. Most men would think the request to give 
the mind to an epitaph in which the personal interest was so 
remote, amongst the most irksome tasks in nature, and they 
would shirk it accordingly ; but Gray throws himself into it at 
once, praises in general, but criticises sharply in detail; object- 
ing, for instance, to the first three lines, that they might be written 
by the chaplain with an eye to flattering his patron. Poor Mason, 
sore and sorrowful, yet an author still, defends his lines; ‘ but 
‘if I thought that they implied a shadow of flattery to the 
‘ Archbishop, I would wipe them out with a sponge dipped in 
‘the mud of the kennel.’ We acquit him of flattery, but 
they were vile lines notwithstanding, and Gray did him a good 
turn in getting them expunged. 

*‘ Hence, stoic apathy, to hearts of stone! 
A Christian sage with dignity can weep. 
See mitred Drummond heave the heart-felt groan, 
Where the cold ashes of his daughter sleep. 
The epitaph, as it stands, beginning— 
‘ Here sleeps what once was beauty, once was grace,’ 


is very well, and takes a good stand in the ranks of that not 
= attractive form of composition. Gray gives it his sanction 
with a farewell comment on the second line, 


* Grace that with native sentiment combined,’ 
(suggesting ‘ tenderness and sense,’ instead); and the seventh— 
* Blest with each art that taste supplies, or truth,’ — 


‘for I hate “sentiment” in verse. I will say nothing to “taste” and 
“truth,” for, perhaps, the Archbishop may fancy they are fine things; but, 
to my palate, they are wormwood.’—Mitford, p. 405. 

In another respect Gray was a valuable friend to a ws 
man, like Mason, in the strong stand he took against the Frenc 
writers then so much in vogue. It was something, when 
Rousseau excited his first sensation, and when it was the 
fashion to rave about him, that a man of so universal an appe- 
tite for books should at once estimate him rightly. Mason has, 
indeed, to make some apologies for the contempt of Gray’s tone 
towards a philosopher with whose style and tone he himself was 
a good deal taken—so far, at least, as to think it very fine writing. 
Gray had a genuine loathing of unbelief; he could regard itin no 
other light but that of an abhorrent contempt. Every approach 
to it was, as it were, a personal affront. This his constitutional 
low = account for, as they enabled him to realize what man 
would be without hope. Speaking of an acquaintance who 
harped much on the subject of materialism, he says :— 
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‘ This French author I never saw, but have read fifty in the same strain, 
and shall read no more. I can be wretched enough without them. They 
put me in mind of the Greek sophist, that got immortal honour by dis- 
coursing so feelingly on the miseries of our condition, that fifty of his 
audience went home and hanged themselves. Yet he lived himself (I 
suppose) many years after, in very good plight.’—Mason, vol. ii. p. 141. 
And then follows the passage quoted by Dr. Johnson, in his 
Life of Gray :— 

‘ You say you cannot conceive how Lord Shaftesbury came to be a phi- 
losopher in vogue. I will tell you. First, he was a Lord; secondly, he was 
as vain as any of his readers ; omy + men are very prone to believe what 
they do not understand; fourthly, they will believe anything at all, pro- 
vided they are under no obligation to believe it; fifthly, they love to take 
a new road, even when that road leads nowhere; sixthly, he was reckoned 
a fine writer, and seemed always to mean more than he said. Would you 
have any more reasons? An interval of about forty years has pretty well 
destroyed the charm. A dead Lord ranks but with Commoners. Vanity is 
no loager interested in the matter, for the new road is become an old one.’ 
— Mason, vol. ii. p. 142. 


‘If the “ Nouvelle Heloise” be Rousseau’s,’ writes Mason, 
‘ pity me, because I live at Aston, and have not seen it; and 
‘ be sure send me some account of it, and that with speed.’ To 
which Gray replies :— 

‘ Teannot pity you: az contraire, I wish I had been at Aston, when I 
was foolish enough to go through the six volumes of the “ Nouvelle He- 
loise.” All that I can say for myself is, that I was confined for three weeks 
by a severe cold, and had nothing better to do. There is no one event in 
it that might not happen any day of the week (separately taken) in any 
private family ; yet these events are so put together, that the series of them 
are more absurd and more improbable than “ Amadis de Gaul.” The 
dramatis persone (as the author says) are all of them good characters: I 
am sorry to hear it, for had they all been hanged at the end of the third 
volume nobody (I believe) would. have cared. In short, 1 went on and 
on, in hopes of finding some wonderful déxouement that would set all right, 
and bring something like nature and interest out of absurdity and insipidity. 
No such thing; it grows worse and worse, and (if it be Rousseau, which is 
not doubted) is the strongest instance I ever saw that a very extraordinary 
man may entirely mistake his own talents.’-—Vif/ord, p. 248. 


And to Horace Walpole he writes this just criticism, at a time 
when it was the fashion to extol this writer to the skies :— 


‘ Rousseau’s people do not interest me. There is but one character and 
one style in them all; I do not know their faces asunder. I have no esteem 
for their persons or conduct, am not toached by their passions, and as to 
their story, I do not believe a word of it, not because it is improbable, but 
because it is absurd.’—Gray’s Works, p. 554, 

And again— 
_* Rousseau’s Letters I am reading heavily, heavily! He justifies himself, 
till he convinces me that he deserved to be burnt, or, at least, his book did. 


I am not got through him, and you never will. Voltaire I detest, and 
have not seen his book.’—J#id. p. 561. 


‘To the same friend who had written to him from France, and 
with whom, some twenty or thirty ycars before, he had visited 
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Paris, having been even in his early youth keenly alive to the 
frivolity of the French character of that period, he says :— 


‘ | was much entertained with your account of our neighbours. As an 
Englishman and an anti-Gallican, I rejoice at their dulness and their nasti- 
ness, though, I fear, we shall come to imitate them in both. Their atheism 
is a little too much, too shocking, to rejoice at. I have been long sick at 
it in their authors, and hated them for it, But I pity their poor innocent 
people of fashion: they were bad enough when they believed everything !’ 
—Ibid. p. 562. 

To Mason he writes:—‘ I have not read the Philosophical 
‘ Dictionary. I can stay with great patience for anything that 
‘comes from Voltaire. They tell me it is frippery, and blas- 
‘ phemy, and wit.’ ‘ He once,’ says Mr. Nicholls, ‘made it his 
‘ particular request to a friend of his who was going to the Con- 
‘ tinent, that he would not pay a visit to Voltaire ;’ and when his 
friend replied, ‘ What can a visit from a person like me to him 
‘signify ? he rejoined, with peculiar earnestness, ‘Sir, every 
‘ tribute to such a man signifies.’ He said, prophetically, that 
no one could even conjecture the extent of public mischief that 
Voltaire would occasion; and he had a similar aversion to 
Hume, as a deliberate enemy of religion. Indeed, his habit of 
inquiring, when men of genius were first mentioned to him, ‘ Is 
he good for anything?’ and his indifference to the most shining 
qualities, if disfigured by profligacy, or want of principle, were 
peculiarly honourable in a mau who derived his chief pleasure 
from the exercise of the intellect in himself, and in the works 
of others. 

The protest of such men in such times is of inestimable value ; 
and English society was certainly fortunate in possessing two 
men of undisputed genius, who had in other respects but little 
in common, to lift up their voice against the irreligious spirit of 
the day; the one all-powerful in conversation, the other not less 
influential in a narrower, but yet important circle of devoted 
friends. That he used the power of a master mind well, we see 
not only on such important matters as we have just touched 
upon, and which, indeed, mainly concern his own character: we 
have also some very happy instances that he used this influence 
for the good of his friends in the duties and conduct of their daily 
thoughts and lives. The sensibility and tenderness of his nature, 
of which his friends alone were conscious, made him an excellent 
adviser in matters regarding the feelings and susceptibilities of 
others. Take the following counsels to a correspondent how to 
bring about a reconciliation between worthy mutual friends, once 
intimate, but now estranged through some misunderstanding. 
We ourselves attach great value to such efforts in one whose 
thoughts had strong currents of their own, for in most cases 
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minds of this order prefer to run in their own channel, and are 
not easily diverted to concern themselves for others in cases of — 
mere feeling :— 

‘ Remind him, (the person thinking himself aggrieved,) remind him elo- 
quently, that is, from your heart, and in such expressions as that will 
furnish, how many idle suspicions a sensible mind, naturally disposed to 
melancholy, and depressed by misfortunes, is capable of entertaining, espe- 
cially if it meets with but a shadow of neglect, or of contempt, from the very 
(perhaps the only) person in whose kindness it had taken refuge. Remind 
him of his former goodness, frankly and generously shown to N ; and 
beg him not to destroy the natural effects of it by any appearance of pique 
or of resentment; for that even the fancies and chimeras of a worthy heart 
deserve a little management and even respect. Assure him, as I believe you 
safely may, that a few kind words, the slightest testimony of his esteem, will 
brush away all N——’s suspicions and gloomy thoughts ; and that, after this, 
there will need no constraint in his own behaviour, no, not so much as in 
the most trifling matter ; for when one is secure of a person’s intentions, all 
the rest passes for nothing.’—Jéid. p. 592. 

Against the selfishness generally induced by a solitary life of 
leisure, Gray had indeed some natural safeguards; his leisure 
could never be wholly comfortable and easy, for he suffered both 
from bad health and low spirits. Though his letters contain but 
casual allusions to his bodily sufferings, his diary on his health, 
kept in Latin, is we are told a mournful record of pain and dis- 
ease, of sleepless nights and feverish mornings. He suffered from 
constant attacks of hereditary gout, which his temperate habits 
could not do more than modify. He talks once, in sad enough 
jest, of inheriting ‘ all Mason’s Cambridge friends, as he does all 
Delaval’s diseases,’-—and in his later years he was afflicted by 
such painful debilitating disorders, as to be confined mainly to 
his own rooms, and consequently to the society of intimate 
friends visiting him there. A certain delicacy of constitution 
belonged to him through life. Even at school he never engaged 
in any exercise or boyish amusement, and surveyed the sports 
of his schoolfellows in the beloved ‘fields’ he has so tenderly 
commemorated, from a distance. Hence he never fell into 
boyish ways, or school improprieties. Horace Walpole, indeed, 
used to say he never wasa boy. He seems early to have con- 
tracted his horror of dirt, and he made in consequence what one 
of his quaint biographers calls ‘an elegant little figure’ at 
school, his dress and hair being never disordered by rude exer- 
cise. So great an aversion, indeed, had he to ‘rough exercise,’ 
that this same schoolfellow is convinced he was never on horse- 
back in his life. 

And doubtless his constitutional melancholy manifested itself 
in his character as early. Gray never wrote a line that he did 
not know to be strictly true; and when he wrote of himself that 


‘ Melancholy marked him for her own,’ 
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it was no transient mood he was recording, but a settled habit. 
which had been his, and must be his while he lived; though, 
probably, his sedentary habits did much to enhance these painful 
feelings, and nothing relieved them so much as travelling and 
change of scene. Constantly we find such notices as these :— 

‘ Low spirits,’ he writes at the age of twenty, ‘are my true and faithful 
companions ; they get up with me, and go to bed with me; make journeys 
and returns as I do; nay, and pay visits, and will even affect to be jocose, 
and force a feeble laugh with me; but most commonly we sit alone together, 
and are the prettiest insipid company in the world.’ 

‘ My health I cannot complain of, but as to my spirits, they are always 
many degrees below changeable ; and I seem to myself to inspire every- 
body around me with eznui and dejection. But, some time or other, all 
these things must come to a conclusion.’—Mitford, p. 160. 

‘I am just settled in my new habitation in Southampton Row; and, 
though a solitary and dispirited creature, not unquiet, nor wholly unpleasant 
to myself. The Museum will be my chief amusement.’—P. 183. 

‘ I cannot brag of my spirits, my situation, my employments, or my fer- 
tility. The days and the nights pass, and I am never the nearer to any- 
thing but that one to which we are all tending. Yet 1 love people who 
leave some traces of their journey behind them, and have strength enough 
to advise you to do so while you can.’—P, 152. 

‘ Dean Swift says, one should never write to one’s friends but in high 
health and spirits. By the way, it is the last thing people in those circum- 
stances usually think of doing. But it is sure, if I were to wait for them, 
I never should write at all.’—P. 369. 

‘ There are a few words in your letter that make me believe you wish I 
were in town, I know oul how little one like me is formed to support 
the spirits of another, or give him consolation ; one that always sees things 
in their most gloomy aspecis.’—P. 376. 

Arising from this, no doubt, was his shyness, diffidence, and 
distrust of himself in general society, and his inability to shine 
there. His confessions on this score are sometimes amusing 
enough; as where Horace Walpole had designed to head his 
Works by his portrait. ‘To appear in proper person at the head 
‘ of my Works, consisting of half-a-dozen ballads in thirty pages, 
‘ would be worse than the pillory. I do assure you, if I had 
‘ received such a book with such a frontispiece without warning, 
‘ I believe it would have given me the palsy :’ or again, where 
the embarrassment of a public exhibition presents itself to him 
as the disagreeable feature of an execution. After commending 
the behaviour of Ratcliffe, brother of the Earl of Derwentwater, 
who died with so much dignity: ‘One would not desire to die 
‘ with a better grace,’ he says; ‘I am particularly satisfied with 
‘the humanity of that last embrace to all the people about 
‘him. Sure it must be somewhat embarrassing to die before so 
‘much good company.’—Gray’s Works, p. 542. 

This habitual dejection and self-distrust make Gray a re- 
markable contrast to most forms of the poetic temperament 
we are brought acquainted with ; which all have their seasons of 
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elation and lofty self-appreciation, if these are not the habitual 
mood. To such Gray never makes any pretension. We know 
that he did think in a certain sense highly of his verse, but he 
never boasts of any exuberance of fancy, any uncontrollable 
impulses, any sublime self-confidence. His Pindaric Odes have 
more fire in them than are to be found now-a-days in the works 
of very excited minds, yet he was easily discouraged, and a few 
cold sentences of Mason’s delayed their publication, and indeed 
the completion of the Bard, for a long period. In the same 
way the strictures of West quenched a tragedy altogether. 
Anything like inflation would be extremely repugnant to his 
philosophic mind, which was also fastidious of praise, patient 
under neglect, and indifferent to ridicule; so that though he 
respected the desire of fame, and considered it one of the defects 
of his own day that men disregarded it, his own aspirations were 
temperate, and under exact control. Being in the habit of self- 
study, and always, and under all circumstances, a lover of truth, 
he would be especially guarded not to exaggerate, either to 
himself or others, the nature or extent of his own powers. He 
frankly owned to the extreme effort and difficulty composition 
was to him: ‘If I do not write much, it is because I cannot.’ 
To Dr. Wharton, who has asked for an epitaph, he writes the 
apology which probably excited Dr. Johnson’s ire:—‘I by no 


* means pretend to inspiration, but yet I affirm, that the faculty 
‘ in question is by no means voluntary; it is the result (I suppose) 
‘of a certain disposition of mind, which does not —— on 


* oneself, and which I have not felt this long time. You that 
‘ are a witness how seldom this spirit has moved me in my life, 
‘ may easily credit what I say.’ And to Mason he says,—‘ I 
‘ have had no more poses and muscular inflations, and am only 
‘ troubled with this depression of mind; you will not expect, 
‘ therefore, that I should give you any account of my Muse, 
‘ which is at the best, you know, of so delicate a constitution, 
‘and has such weak nerves, as not to stir out of its chamber 
‘ three days in a year.’ 

When Nicholls asked him why he did not finish his poem on 
the Alliance between good Government and good Education, he 
said he could not; the labour of a long poem would be hardly 
tolerable, and he could not endure not to finish as he went 
along. In fact he never allowed himself in a rapid style of - 
composition, trusting, after the ordinary fashion to after criticism: 
and this sitting in judgment on his own performance as he wrote, 
broke the delight of composition, and he was conscious of labour. 
He was besides so fully impressed with the importance of in- 
dustry to happiness, the necessity of having something to do, 
that it seemed as if, he renounced the fitful visits of the Muse, 
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who needed to be waited for and caressed, for the steadicr em- 
ployment. of learning and study. He could not always write, 
but he could always read. On one occasion we find him say- 
ing: ‘It is indeed for want of spirits, as you suspect, that my 
‘ studies lie among the cathedrals and the tombs and the ruins. 
‘To think, though to little purpose, has been the chief amuse- 
‘ ment of my days: and when I would not, or cannot think, I 
‘dream. At present I feel myself able to write a Catalogue, or 
‘to read the Peerage book, or Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 
‘and am thankful there are such employments and such authors 
‘in the world. Some people, who hold me cheap for this, are 
‘ doing perhaps what is not half so well worth while.’ 

Constant application thus became a habit, rendering him unfit 
for the alternations of repose and exertion, which seem indis- 
pensable when the imagination is tasked, and which he perhaps 
feared for himself, lest his spirits should sink in the intervals 
from active employment. But there is no doubt a form of dili- 
gence which grows to be a bondage and slavery to the mind 
which indulges in it; and_to work for the sake of work and 
without a suitable ulterior object, is perhaps this bondage: we 
are not sure that Gray was not its victim, though in the digni- 
fied and imposing form of amassing a prodigious amount. of 
knowledge. 

Yet such instances are so rare, and learning is so grand a 
thing, that if a man of great powers of mind chooses to devote 
them to the acquisition of solid, deep, and varied information— 
to make himself a depositary of the wisdom, and the history, and 
the arts of ancient and modern times, so that no field of inquiry 
shall be neglected by him, and the dim unknown past shall be 
to him an explored region, where he has set up his landmarks, 
and can come and go at his pleasure ;—though he makes no 
active use of his knowledge, though he does not impart it to us, 
yet we cannot allow his time to have been misspent. He isa 
benefactor to his race: it does us good to know what men can 
do: he raises the standard: if he makes us more conscious of 
our ignorance, the consciousness of his knowledge a little elevates 
and refines our souls; even the wholly uncultivated profit 
something by the obscure vision of his acquirements, their intel- 
lects expand, their souls are lifted up out of the routine of com- 
mon life, in the thought of one whose course lies altogether far 
away from the vulgar or transient cares which occupy them, far 
away in a kind of spirit-land, where other tongues are spoken 
and other works are done;—a land where the dead still live, 
and of which he holds the key and talisman wher-by to con- 
verse with them. 

And this was the sort of prestige which distinguished Gray. 


He was supposed to know everything, and was known to have 
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acquired all his knowledge from the most deep, legitimate sources. 
He abhorred a smattering of anything; he went to the foun- 
tain-head ; he thought it an evil sign of the age that it produced 
Encyclopedias and Universal Dictionaries, as only serving to 
supply a fund for the vanity and affectation of general know- 
ledge. For him even the fountain-head often failed in sufficient 
detail to satisfy his desires; and there are marvellous examples 
on record of the minuteness of his research. He was perfectly 
versed in the works of the Latin and Greek authors, historians, 
geographers, philosophers, poets; devoting six years to their 
perusal, digesting and examining their contents, marking their 
peculiarities, and noting their corrupt and difficult passages, 
writing these comments in margins or common-place books, 
with a delicacy and accuracy of penmanship little inferior to 
print. He formed a system of Greek chronology for his own 
use. The literature of Italy and France were studied with the 
same accuracy. History,—modern, ancient, medieval,—was his 
particular study; antiquities, voyages, travels, were his chosen 
relaxations from deeper studies. He was deeply learned in the 
history of English poetry, and projected a work upon it which 
aeth have included specimens of Provencal, Scandinavian, 
British, and Saxon poetry, with all of which he was familiar. 
He had more knowledge of Gothic architecture than any man of 
his time ; indeed he may be considered to have begun the modern 
study of it. He was curiously learned in heraldry and genea- 
logy. His knowledge and taste for music were remarkable. He 
introduced Pergolesi’s music into England, and was himself a 
fine performer on the harpsichord, to which he sang with great 
taste; maintaining the poet’s view, that music should be subser- 
vient to poetry. He was also a lover of less severe music, was 
a diligent visitor at the opera whenever he was in town, when 
we have frequent critical notices of the first singers. More 
than once, we come upon a mention of our old friends ‘the 
musical glasses,’ immortalized in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
whose soft tones delighted Gray’s ear. He calls them ‘a cheru- 
bim in a box.’ His knowledge of painting and sculpture was 
of the same order, exactly like that of a connoisseur with whom 
it was the main pursuit, yet with a poet’s application of the 
knowledge: as, for instance, where we learn that Raphael’s 
wonderful picture of the prophet Ezekiel suggested to him the 
grand form and aspect of his ‘ Bard.’ He was a diligent ob- 
server of nature. He kept diaries and journals of the most 
exact accuracy of wind and weather, of plants and flowers, of 
birds, insects, fishes,—being profoundly read in all the books 
that treat of natural history, and adding, in their margins, the 
fruits of a most loving and vigilant daily personal observation. 
Indeed, the only studies which did not engage his attention 
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were theology and mathematics; the former from a want of 
inclination ; the latter, that his respect for this science came 
too late for more than longings and regrets. 

Having enlarged on this accuracy of knowledge, we are 
tempted to give some examples, and that rather upon those 
subjects of least general interest, as proving his independence 
of fashion or common opinion, and indeed trenching, as Mr. Mit- 
ford says, on the verge of rational inquiry :— 

‘ I possess, among several others of his books, his copy of “ Voyage de 
Bergeron ;”’ and al] through this book, which is a thick quarto volume, he 
has followed the author in his account of the names and succession of the 
Persian, Tartar, and Chinese dynasties; sometimes illustrating, some- 
times enlarging his account, with the same apparent pains which he had 
previously taken in his classical and poetical studies. As one example of 
this minute and extended curiosity, Bergeron says, speaking of Bagdo, 
“ Second fils de Hoccato Cham, il fut noyé avec un nombre des siens.” Gray first 
adds, ‘‘ Bagdo was nephew to Oglai. Bergeron is wrong: the drowning 
took place in 1235, and Bagdo Khan was certainly alive many years after: 
he died in 1256.” Again, Bergeron says, “ Mango Cham fut noyé ;” Gray 
adds in the margin, “ Muncaca or Mango Khan was not drowned, but in 
reality slain in China, at the siege of Ho-chew, in 1256.” Another traveller 
had said, “The name of this king was Abassidus Admeh:” Gray adds, 
“Admeh Emir ali Mumenin; this Abassid, surnamed Al-Nasor, was 52d 
khaliff; but he came not to the throne till A.D. 1175; so that the Khaliff 
then reigning must be Hassan Al Moothaday, his predecessor.” ’—Gray’s 
Poetical Works. 


The following passage shows the minuteness and accuracy of his 
geographical researches. It is a dissertation on the situation of a 
city, of whose existence (beyond perhaps a dim recollection of the 
name) in any part of its career, we venture to surmise, many of 
our readers have lived in contented ignorance. This extract 
from the ample page of his knowledge begins after the question 
of what extent of country Ptolemy included in his Parthia, and 
how far it was enlarged beyond its original boundaries, has 
already been treated at great length. Our readers may think 
it dry, but it is important he should remember that Gray did 
not, though this region had not then the interest which modern 
events invest it with. No study was dull to him, because he 
pursued each with a poet’s faculty of realizing. Here he sees 
the country, the city, and the mountain that overshadows it, in 
the relief and vividness of an actual prospect, not tracing it 
out on the flat lifeless surface of a map. Tt is the same with 
the climate and the people. 


‘ As it was a remarkable pass through the mountains, which divided the 
Persian empire (as it were) into two parts, and led out of Media Rhagiana 
into Parthyene, we must, in the first place, find out where the district and 
city of Rhaga or Rhagea lay, which (as Isidorus tells us) was the largest 
in all Media in his time. What Strabo calls by the name of ‘Pdyea, I 
take to be that particular spot of ground on which the city stood, founded 
by Seleucus the first, and by him called Europus, to which the Parthian kings 
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gave the name of Arsacia, yet more generally known by that of Rhagea, 
This appears to me to be the meaning of that expression of his, 7 mpds 
‘Payais kat airn ‘Payera rd Tod Nixdropos xriopa, &c.; and he says, the 
place was so called (‘Payai, in the Greek tongue, signifying clefts or 
fissures) from the earthquakes that had happened there, by which many 
cities, and, as Posidonius relates, 2,000 villages, had been overturned. 
He adds that it lay south of the Porte Caspiz, at the distance of 500 stadia 
from them, and that all this part of Media was low, and sheltered by the 
mountains, excessively fertile, and productive of everything but the olive- 
tree. We are told farther, that the district of Rhage was eleven days’ 
march from Ecbatana; and that the Greek cities of Heraclea, Charax and 
Apamea (all of them upon or near the north-eastern frontier of Media) 
were not very remote from the city of Rhagea. Nothing (I think) can be 
more evident than that Rhage (or Media Rhagiana) is the territory so 
often mentioned by the Eastern writers, under the name of Rey. Itis the 
north-eastern part of the great province of Irak Agemi (Media Major), 
which is in general so rough and elevated a country, as to be called by 
way of distinction Al Gebal, or the mountainous region; yet it is remarked 
that hereabouts, from Hamadan towards Com and Rey, it opens mostly 
into plains: it was a very extensive district, full of villages, and celebrated 
for its fertility, well-watered, but excessively hot and stifling, and not 
healthy, the mountains keeping off the northern breezes. The city of Rey 
itself was about twenty-seven leagues to the south-east of Casbin; one 
day’s journey south of Demavend, a chain of mountains (inclosing several 
fine et which separates this part of Irak from Taberistan ; to one of 
them (the loftiest in all Persia) the name of Demavend is particularly 
appropriated. It may be seen at fifty leagues distance, being usually 
covered with snow, and appears to hang directly over the city of Rey, 
though it is three leagues off.. On its top is a dry and sandy plain, of a 
hundred acres in extent, in which are above sixty openings which breathe 
forth smoke and sometimes flame. The tradition of the country is, that 
Solomon imprisoned there a dreadful demon, which he had subdued; others 
say that Dahak, an ancient tyrant of the fabulous Pishdadian race, lies 
under it (like the Typhceus of the Greeks beneath Mount Etna), breathing 
fire. There are many hot springs near it, and mines of lead, vitriol, and 
antimony. All these are indications of a soil impregnated with sulphur, 
and subject to frequent earthquakes. Hushenk, another of those old 
monarchs, whom they believe to have reigned before the deluge, is said to 
have fought here with a race of giants who inhabited the Demavend, and 
to have been overwhelmed by a huge rock which they flung at him. This 
seems to be but the ancient Greek fable of the Phlegra transferred to these 
distant countries ; and the Greeks themselves used to apply it to all places 
where there were eruptions of fire,—as in Campania, in Cilicia, in Sicily, in 
Lydia, &c. To this Hushenk the Persians attribute the foundation of 
Suster (Susa), which they take to be the most ancient city in the world, 
and of Rey; which, fabulous as it is, shows the opinion of the people con- 
cerning their great antiquity. Pliny informs us that the Medes of this 
country were called Pratite, or the oi map’ é68ev: the reason of this latter 
appellation is plain; for all persons who came from the western and 
southern parts of the empire, (in their way to Hyrcania north, or to Aria 
and to the other provinces east, or from these provinces on their way to the 
south and west,) were obliged to fetch a compass round and pass through 
the territory of Rhagea, in order to avoid that vast desert, which lies 
between Media and Asia, Persis and Parthia. No wonder, then, if a city so 
advantageously seated, both for commerce and defence, maintained for many 
ages the figure and dignity of a capital. It was declining after the conquest 
of the Saracens, when Al Mahadi (the 21st Khalif) repaired its walls and 
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improved and enlarged it with sumptuous buildings, towards the end of 
the 8th century; and in the next it was looked upon as the largest city of 
Irak Agemi, being above a league in length, and halfas much in breadth, and 
in multitude of inhabitants inferior to none in the whole empire, except 
Bagdad, the residence of the Khalifs. In 1062 it was the capital of Togrul- 
beg, the first sultan of the great Selgiukid dynasty; but under the 
Khuaresmian monarchs, into whose hands it fell next, it was reduced to a 
miserable condition by the factions that prevailed in it; the Sunni and 
the Shai, two religious sects, tearing one another to pieces, till in 1220 the city 
was little better than a heap of ruins; and the Mogol Tartars, immediately 
after overrunning the country, totally destroyed what remained of it. Some 
attempts were made in succeeding times to restore it, but they came to 
nothing ; and the city of Casbin seems to have succeeded to those advan- 
tages that Rey once enjoyed. The proofs which I have given above that 
Rhagea and Rey were the same cities are so convincing, it is a wonder that 
Golius, a man better versed in the Greek and Roman authors than most 
— have been, should not have seen it. He says,’ &c.—Works, 
p. 245. 

But we hold that our readers will be satisfied without being 
eye-witnesses of the defeat of Golius. It must be remembered 
that this pains is taken to satisfy the writer’s own mind—appa- 
rently without much distinct idea of making further use of it, or 
allowing others to be the gainers of so much erudition. How- 
ever, though we cannot treat of Gray without touching upon 
his learning, the work with which we are now most concerned 
shows Gray not in this light so much as in that of a critic, not of 
the dead, but of the living, the poet being his friend. Friend- 
ship called him very much to the practice of this art, and yet 
it was not one that he loved; indeed, he often expresses a poet’s 
contempt for it. * You know,’ he says, ‘ I do not pique myself 
‘ upon criticism, and think even a bad verse as good a thing, or 
‘ better, than the best observation that eyer was made upon it.’ 
And in the same spirit he expresses dissatisfaction with himself 
after a few sharp and just sentences on Akenside:—‘ And so 
‘methinks, in a few words, I have very pertly despatched 
‘what perhaps may for several years have net a very 
‘ingenious man, worth fifty of myself.’ A reflection which it 
would be well for critics by profession to retain in their 
memories. We have said that his estimate of Mason was too 
high, yet all his criticisms are so just, that we clearly see partial 
friendship had the main hand in the mistaken general estimate, 
though there was also a sympathy with Mason’s subjects. 
Where the poetry itself is forgotten, the verbal criticism upon 
it loses its interest, but good general maxims must always 
retain their original value. One principal difference. between 
these two friends was in their modes of composition. Mason 
always supposed himself in a hurry of invention which admitted 
no pause for hesitation or reflection; he never waited for 
epithets, but if they did not occur at the time, left spaces for 
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them to be put in after—a plan which accounts for any degree 
of languor and insipidity. Gray was always fighting against 
this practice :— 

‘ Extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, conspicuous, and musical, 
is one of the grand beauties of lyric poetry; this I have always aimed at, 
and never could attain. ‘The necessity of rhyming is one great obstacle to 
it: another, and, perhaps, a stronger is, that way you have chosen of cast- 
ing down your first ideas carelessly and at large, and then clipping them 
here and there, and forming them at leisure; this method, after all possible 
pains, will leave behind it, in some places, a laxity, a diffuseness; the 
frame of a thought (otherwise well invented, well turned, and well placed) 
is often weakened by it. Do I talk nonsense, or do you understand me? 
I am persuaded what I say is true in my head, whatever it may bein prose, 
—for I do not pretend to write prose.’—Witford, p. 128. 


To this Mason (who had previously acknowledged the difference, 
and described Gray’s verses as coming from him armed cap-a-pié, 
at all points, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter) replies 
with a submissive sort of testiness :— 

‘ I do wish indeed that these Odes were all of them finished ; and yet, by 
what you talk of “ measure, and rhythm, and expression,” I think I shall 
never be able to finish them—never, certainly, at all, if I am not to throw 


out my ideas at large; so, whether I am right or wrong, I must have my 
way in that; therefore talk no more about it.—J¢id. p. 131. 


Readers having nothing to do but with results, it matters not 
to them how a good verse was written, so it is a good one. 
Still, is not this hurry, which is, we imagine, the more common 
mood of composition, a sort of confession of weakness? As if the 
poet were conscious he had not got fairly hold of an idea, which 
a stronger mind once possessed of would have no fear of losing, 
and, therefore, would not let go till it was thoroughly and 
deliberately mastered. Lapression Gray avows to be the main 

oint—the great distinguishing characteristic of poetry with him: 
‘ We think in words,’ he says; ‘ poetry consists in expression, if 
that term be properly understood ;’ and in commending a pas- 
sage, we find, ‘exemplary for the expression, always the great 
point with me ;’ and pursuing the same view, he argues upon 
one of Mason’s old British scenes :— 

‘ Now, I insist that sense is nothing in poetry, but according to the dress 
she wears, and the scene she appears in. If you should lead me into a 
superb Gothic building, with a thousand clustered pillars, each of them half 
a mile high, the walls all covered with fret-work, and the windows full of 
red and blue saints that had neither head nor tail, and I should find the 
Venus de Medici, in person, perched up in a long niche over the high altar 
as naked as ever she was born, do you think it would raise, or damp my 
devotions? I say that Mador must be entirely a Briton, and that his pre- 
eminence amongst his companions must be shown by superior wildness, 
more barbaric fancy, and a more striking and deep harmony both of words 
and numbers.’—Jéid. p. 164. 


Of course, there is a fallacy in this argument, though the 
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conclusion is perfectly just; ’tis not only the dress, but the 
ideas, i. é the ‘sense,’ which would be outraged by the intro- 
duction he imagines. It is, perhaps, this passage, together with 
one written in early youth, advocating the language of Shak- 
speare for tragedy, rather than that of Addison, where he says— 
‘ The language of the age is never the language of poetry, ex- 
‘ cept among the French, whose verse, where the thought or image 
‘ does not support it, differs in nothing from prose. Our poetry, 
‘on the contrary, has a language peculiar to itself,’—which has 
induced Wordsworth to rank Gray at the head of those who, 
by their reasonings, have attempted to widen the space of sepa- 
ration betwixt prose and metrical composition. Gray’s exam- 
ple, we firmly believe, tended to bring the language of poetry 
nearer to nature; but his mind was not, we think, suited for 
abstract reasoning ; therefore we should always know the subject 
that prompted his arguments, and then we shall not find him 
mistaken. His verbal criticism is all on the side of simplicity. 
When he takes Mason’s words and sentences piecemeal, and 
appends such comments on them; ‘ 7'o “ moral ewcellence,” a 
remnant of the bad books you read at Cambridge; so is “ the 
dignity of man ;” “ There is too much of the Muse here;” and 
again, “I do not much care for any Muse at all here ;’ ‘ Cull 
living garlands,’ &c.; ‘ Too verbose;’ ‘I insist that ‘ deigns” 
(though it be a rhyme) should be “ deign’st;” and “ fills,” 
“fill’st ;” and “bid,” “ bid’st;” do not blame me, but the 
English tongue. I do not like ‘ meandering way ;” nor the 
word “ sprite,” ’ &c. &c.;—his criticism is all on the side of com- 
mon sense, though his ear is quick in detecting prosaic, unmu- 
sical, and flat expression. 

In his own poetry we find no attempt to veil common thoughts 
in an ambitious phraseology ; and noble, or deep, or meditative 
thoughts naturally, and of necessity, assume appropriate and, 
therefore, not common language. ‘There are passages in Gray 
as simple as anything Wordsworth ever wrote ; take that stanza 
in his ‘Ode to Vicissitude,’ where he gives us, no doubt, his 
own experience :— 

‘See the wretch who long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again : 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise ! 
Or that sweetest of rejected stanzas, which he struck out of the 
Elegy, for fear, as it is said, of making too long a parenthesis, but 
we suspect, because he might well imagine the subject, though 
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dear to himself (as being the real accompaniments of a favonrite 
and most familiar scene), too common and undignified for the 
taste of that day :— 


‘ There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.’ 


But without forcing points of resemblance between poets who 
have their different claims to our regard and affection, and 
though we must allow that the style and taste of one is more 
ornate than the other, yet we would both assert that Gray was, 
in his day—as Wordsworth in a later—a refiner and simplifier 
of our language, and that he had this in common with Words- 
worth, that nothing in his poetry is the fruit of a transient or 


assumed feeling. With both, their poetry is a transcript of 


their lives; and both wrote neither more nor less than what they 
meant. The study of Gray’s life is valuable, if but for this end, 
that it raises our respect for his poetry. What a comment, for 
instance, is his love of learning, and the variety of his pursuits, 
upon his Elegy! The ‘ ample page’ of knowledge and the ‘ spoils 
of time’ were ever open, and ever sought out by him. This 
thirst it was which made him feel so intensely, and therefore 
describe with such pathos, the privations of ignorance ; and dwell 
upon that dispensation of Providence which withholds from so 
large a portion of the human race the full cultivation of their 
powers: while the humility which belongs to true learning 
leads him to vindicate the real equality of man in the midst of 
the widest external differences, reminding him and us that cir- 
cumstances alone make him to differ from the most untaught. 
Every allusion gains a fuller meaning, when we know that no 
art, no —, no feature of nature is touched upon, but it has 
engaged the full powers of his mind; and are made to observe 
that the felicity of an epithet, or a description, is no new idea or 
lucky hit, but part of himself, the bloom and flower of his daily 
thoughts. It may be doubted whether any description in poetry 
can take strong and lasting hold of the popular mind, unless it 
is the fruit of this observation and knowledge ; perhaps it is only 
the maturity of a thought that can give true grace and expression 
to language, and that every exquisite line is so much experience. 
Something of this kind must be true, though it is owned that 
time alone distinguishes the real from the counterfeit ; winnows 
away the slight volatile creations of the hour from these little 
epitomes of the poet’s existence, which last for ever ; and shows, 
too, where knowledge prompted the description, or where only a 
momentary effort of fancy. 
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Certainly we cannot at first sight see why it needed a knowledge 
of Gothic architecture to describe merely its most obvious 
beauties felicitously,— 

‘ The long drawn aisle and fretted vault ;” 
nor & musician, to sing,— 
* Now the rich strain of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth and strong ;’ 
nor why it required a sympathy with the science of heraldry to 
define its pretensions so justly as the ‘ Boast of Heraldry ;’ 
nor why a man must have mused in a churchyard for months 
or years to picture so accurately its surface,— 
‘ Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap ;’ 
nor that a man should have made natural history an ardent 
study before he can characterise trees, birds, and insects by 
leading, most easily discerned features; as where— 
‘ The beetle swheels his droning; flight ;’— 
‘ The swallow ¢wittering from the straw-built shed ;’"— 
‘ The nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high ;’ 
that he must have meditated upon owls, feathered and human, 
before he could arrive at that bird’s just epithet, and impress us 
duly with her long dominion,— 
‘ The moping owl,’ 
Her ‘secret bower,’ and ‘ ancient solitary reign ;’ 
that he must have been a botanist from the age of fifteen, and 
all his life keep a floral calendar, to regret so keenly that— 


‘ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen.’ 


The truth is, that the question of epithets (for the use of which 
we were all taught in our youth that Gray was distinguished) is 
not one of the poet’s invention, but of his knowledge and expe- 
rience; they describe the atmosphere through which he sees 
things, and his habitual view of them; and show how much 
keener are the impressions on his senses, and how far more 
vivid these operations on the thinking faculty, than on those of 
common men: and to leave them to be supplied afterwards, 
simply proves that the poet is not possessed by his theme as he 
ought to be, and that he does not see it in a light that differs 
from other men’s. No one can conceive the Elegy to have been 
composed on this plan; on the contrary, the adjective epithets, 
i.e. the conditions of the scene, were prior in the poet’s mind 
to the substantive details; as in the ‘ glimmering landscape,’ the 
‘solemn stillness,’ the ‘ lowing herd,’ the ‘ ploughman’s weary way,’ 
the ‘ drowsy tinklings of the distant fold ;’—all these circumstances 
of evening contrasting with the breezy call of the incense-breathing 
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morn that follows. And this is what Gray meant by expression ; 
it is the poet’s mode of viewing things, which all the world might 
see if it had the gift;—the act of seeing them suggesting the 
appropriate sounds by which the same impression may best be 
conveyed to others. There are, indeed, some impressions com- 
mon to us all, that cannot be defined but by some one gifted 
with this power. If we attempt to put the following into harsh 
or mere commonplace wording, the thought is gone. It needs 
all the poet’s skill, his mastery over rhythm and measure, to 
enable us to see, or rather to feel it as he does :— 

‘ For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ?— 
gifted lines, and a masterpiece of expression, which are the fruit 
of many a melancholy, sorrowful hour; without which sad expe- 
rience the slow dragging length and artful alliteration of that 
last line would never have forced us to pause’and shudder on 
the brink of the grave, and look back with him on the cheerful 
day, whether we willor no. It was this one point of sympathy 
—a constitutional melancholy—which compelled Johnson, in 
spite of his prejudices, to own that this was true poetry, and 
to recognise the poet’s gift of looking ‘ before and after.’ 

One afterthought there is in the Elegy, and that a curious 
one. It bears on Gray’s political opinions, which were not so 
decidedly Whig as we might suppose from the passage as it 
stands. The names of Milton and Cromwell were supplied 
afterwards. It originally stood,— 

‘ Some mute inglorious 7'u//y here may rest, 

Some Cesar guiltless of his country’s blood.’ 
However some may be disposed to quarrel with the stanza as 
they are familiar with it, no one, we should think, can really 
wish these old Romans back again where they look so very 
much out of place. 

The Elegy enjoyed an immediate popularity, which surprised 
its author, and speedily ran through eleven editions. It took a 
high stand at once, and has been a sort of chosen subject for 
comment and criticism ever since; for which its finish, and its 
fulness of meaning, make it well adapted. This very finish is a 
provocation to some minds. Lord Brougham, for instance, has 
counted the epithets, and quarrelled with the opening descrip- 
tion of evening, because it took up more space than Dante's 
‘ Era gia IV ora,’ and the six lines which follow. If Gray’s detail 
tired him we give him leave to complain; but nothing can be 
more unreasonable than to circumscribe one poet to the measure 
of another when the object in view in each case is so absolutely 
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different. This objection, belonging to a busy man, in a busy 
age, was not, however, heard then; people did not grudge the 
time for reading it and musing upon it, and they thought it 
touched many a chord of feeling not heard before. But Gray’s 
popularity in his Elegy did not serve him, as it ought, in recom- 
mending his two noble Pindaric Odes which followed a few 
years later. Noble they certainly are, though they do not touch 
the heart like the other. We, who know to our cost what 
obscure verse is, are amused to find the outcry that was then 
raised against the obscurity of these poems. Their author 
resented this more than he seems to have valued his former 
praises, though nothing connected with his own compositions 
affected him very deeply. The composure with which he bore a 
parody from the pen of Coleman, seems to have surprised his 
contemporaries, who were liable to get themselves into great 
heats, and forget their dignity on such occasions. Probably his 
slowness to publish these poems tended to this philosophy. 
‘The Progress of Poesy’ was written two years before it was 
printed, and the ‘ Bard’ remained unfinished from 1755 to 1757, 
till the author was inspired by the visit to Cambridge of a blind 
Welsh Harper, of whom he says: ‘ Mr. Parry has been here, 
‘and scratched out such ravishing, blind harmony, such tunes 
‘of a thousand years old, with names enough to choke you, 
‘as have set all this learned body a-dancing, and inspired them 
‘ with due reverence for Odikle’ (or the little ode; this sort of 
nicknames to people and things was one of Gray’s humours) 
‘whenever it shall appear. Mr. Parry, you must know, it was, 
‘that has put Odikle in motion again.’ They were published 
in 1757, eight years after the ‘ Elegy,’ and were, comparatively, 
coldly received. This is his answer to Mr. Hurd’s acknow- 
ledgment of his copy :— 
Stoke, Aug. 25, 1757. 

‘ Dear Sir,—I do not know why you should thank me for what you had 
a right and title to; but attribute it to the excess of your politeness, the 
more so, because no one else has made me the same compliment. As your 
acquaintance in the University (you say) do me the honour to admire, 
it would be ungenerous in me not to give them notice that they are doing 
a very unfashionable thing; for all people of condition are agreed not to 
admire or even understand. One very great man writing to an acquaintance 
of his and mine, says that he had read them seven or eight times, and that 
now when he next sees me, he shall not have above thirty questions to ask. 
Another peer believes that the last stanza of the second ode relates to King 
Charles the First and Oliver Cromwell. Even my friends tell me they do 
not succeed, and write me many topics of consolation on that head; in 
short, [ have heard of nobody but a player, and a Doctor of Divinity, 
(Garrick and Dr. Warburton,) that profess their esteem for them. Oh yes! 
a lady of quality, a friend of Mason’s, who is a great reader; she knew 
there was a compliment to Dryden, but never suspected there was any- 
thing said about Shakspeare or Milton, till it was explained to her; and 
wishes there had been titles prefixed, to tell what they were about.’— 
Aketford, p. 95. 
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To Mason he writes :— 

‘ I would not have put another note to save the souls of all the owls in 
London. It is extremely well as it is—nobody understands me, and I am 
perfectly satisfied. Even the Critical Review (Mr. Franklin I am told), that 
is rapt and surprised, and shudders at me, yet mistakes the olian lyre for 
the harp of Zolus, which indeed, as he observes, is a very bad instrument 
te dance to. If you hear anything (though it is not very likely, for I know 
my day is over), you will tell me. Lord Littelton and Mr. Shenstone 
admire me, but wish I had been a little clearer. Mr, (Palmyra) Wood 
owns himself disappointed in his expectations. Your enemy, Dr. Brown, 
says I am the best thing in the language. Mr. Fox, supposing the Bard 
sung his song but once over, does not wonder if Edward the First did not 
understand him. This last criticism is rather unhappy, for though it had 
been sung a hundred times under his window, it was absolutely impossible 
King Edward should understand him; but that is no reason for Mr. Fox, 
who lives about 500 years after him. It is very well; the next thing 
1 print shall be in Welsh—that’s all.’ —Jdid. p. 99. 


‘Out of spite,’ as he expresses it, Gray published the next 
edition with notes, which are certainly a curiosity in their way: 
the lady of quality can no longer miss Shakspeare and Milton, 
whose names answer at the foot of the page to the numbers 
affixed to the allusion to them; and the historic notices in the 
second Ode, ‘which,’ as he says, ‘ alluded to a few common 
‘facts to be found in any sixpenny History of England, by 
‘ way of question and answer, for the use of children,’ are as 
carefully guarded from misapprehension. He is equally careful 
to do justice to the writers from whom he may chance to 
have taken a hint, as far as he recollects, though we believe in 
many of these cases he did not really take a hint at all, only 
observed a resemblance. 

The fine imitations of Norse and Welsh poetry, in the 
‘Descent of Odin,’ the ‘ Fatal Sisters,’ and the ‘ Triumphs of 
Owen,’ show his love of the romantic school of poetry which 
then dawned. His antiquarian enthusiasm on such subjects and 
his passion for ancient ballads remind us of Walter Scott. It 
unfortunately made him a little credulous, and he was a resolute 
dupe of Ossian, at least for a time, choosing to believe in the 
genuineness of Macpherson’s imitations against his better judg- 
ment. It is time, however, that we bring our remarks to 
a close, and yet we cannot do so without proving, by selecting 
here and there a picture from amongst his descriptions o 
scenery, that if his poems are few, it was from no lack of thc 
poetic faculty, nor that this gift failed him as years gained upon 
him. He was, all his life, capable of the most intense pleasure 
from the impressions of sense; he had that ‘ organic sensibility’ 
indispensable in his art,—the power of identifying himself 
with the scene, and with this the artist’s gift of making others 
see and feel with him. 

Take a scene amongst the rocks in Craven; it is for the 
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kind of life with which he invests the inanimate stone that we 
instance it:— 


‘I followed my guide a few paces, and the hills opened again into no 
large space; and then all farther way is barred by a stream that, at the 
height of about fifty feet, gushes from a hole in the rock, and spreading in 
large sheets over its broken front, dashes from steep to steep, and then 
rattles away in a torrent down the valley: the rock on the left rises per- 

endicular, with stubbed yew-trees and shrubs staring from its side, to the 
eight of at least 300 feet ; but these are not the thing: it is the rock to 
the right, under which you stand to see the fall, that forms the principal 
horror of the place. From its very base it begins to slope forwards over 
you in one block or solid mass, without any crevice in its surface, and 
overshadows half the area below with its dreadful canopy. When I stood, 
at, I believe, four yards distance from its foot, the drops, that perpetually 
distil from its brow, fell on my head; and on one part of the top more ex- 
posed to the weather, there are loose stones, that hang in air, and threaten 
visibly some idle spectator with instant destruction; it is safer to shelter 
yourself close to its bottom, and trust to the mercy of that enormous mass 
which nothing but an earthquake can stir. The gloomy, uncomfortable 
day well suited the savage aspect of the place, and made it still more 
formidable ; I a not without shuddering, a quarter of an hour; and 
thought my trouble richly paid, for the impression will last my life.’ 
—Mason, vol. ii. p 287. 
Mountain scenery always impressed him in the same over- 
powering way, as in the following brief notice (not description) 
of the Scottish mountains :— 

‘I am returned from Scotland, charmed with my expedition. It is of the 
Highlands I speak ; the Lowlands are worth seeing once, but the moun- 
tains are extatic, and ought to be visited in pilgrimage once a year. None 
but those monstrous creatures of God know how to join so much beauty 
with so much horror. A fig for your poets, painters, gardeners, and clergy- 
men, that have not been among them: their imagination can be made up 
of nothing but bowling-greens, flowering-shrubs, horse-ponds, Fleet-ditches, 
shell-grottoes, and Chinese rails. Then I had so beautiful an autumn, 
Italy could hardly produce a nobler scene ; and this so sweetly contrasted 
with that perfection of nastiness, and total want of accommodation, that 
Scotland only can supply. Oh, you would have blessed yourself! I shall 
certainly go again. What a pity it is 1 cannot draw, nor describe, nor ride 
on horseback ! '—-Mitford, p. 349. 

By the way, his love of the picturesque brought him into 
scenes but little suited to his fastidious refinement ; his raptures 
are interspersed with such notices as these. Of Edinburgh: 
‘I am not sorry to have seen that most picturesque (at a dis- 
‘ tance) and nastiest (when near) of all capital cities. Here’ 
(at Dunkeld)—and he has been describing the adjacent scenery 
with great enthusiasm—‘ here we passed the night; if I told you 
how, you would bless yourself.’ And he unaffectedly admits, 
in the midst of genuine raptures, his satisfaction that the walks 
are clean; for ‘ you know I am no lover of dirt.’ But glorious 
lakes, and tumbling torrents, and prodigious mountains, and 
awful heights, and rushing rivers, and terrible precipices, which 
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draw from him the tribute due to Scotch scenery,—‘ Since I saw 
the Alps I have seen nothing sublime till now,—triumph over 
his disgusts. The poet gets the better of the man, precise old 
bachelor as he was. 

His descriptions of these scenes to his friends, do not aim at 
poetry or power, only at simple, truthful accuracy. So that pas- 
sages of higher beauty occur, as it were, by chance, and often 
in brief sentences; as in this evening scene among the West- 
moreland Lakes :— 

‘ In the evening I walked alone down to the lake, by the side of Crow- 
park, after sunset, and saw the solemn colours of night draw on, the last 
gleam of sunshine fa:'ing away on the hill-tops, the deep serene of the 
waters, and the long shadows of the mountains thrown across them, till 
they nearly touched the hithermost shore. At a distance was heard the 
murmurs of many water-falls, not audible in the day-time ; I wished for 
the moon, but she was dark, and to me silent, 

‘* Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” Mason, vol. ii. p. 266. 


Or this pretty realizing of a giddy height,—and he seems to 
have been susceptible of dizziness :— 

‘From thence I was to walk a mile over very rough ground, a torrent 
rattling along on the left hand; on the cliffs above hung a few goats; one 
of them danced and scratched an ear with its hind foot in a place where 
I would not have stood stock-still 


“For all beneath the moon.” Ibid. p. 286. 
Or passing notices, as— 

‘The craggy tops of a hundred nameless hills.’ 

‘ Monmouth lies on the same river, in a vale that is the delight of my 
eyes, and the very seat of pleasure.’ 

‘Saddleback, whose furrowed sides were gilt by the noonday sun, whilst 
its brow appeared of a sad purple from the shadow of the clouds as they 
sailed slowly by it.’ 

We often come upon a rich picturesque cluster of epithets, 
characteristic of his poetic style; as this description of Derwent- 
water :— 

‘ Opposite are the thick woods of Lord Egremont and Newland Valley, with 
green and smiling fields embosomed in the dark cliffs; to the left the jaws 
of Borrowdale, with that turbulent chaos of mountain behind meuntain 
rolled in confusion; beneath you, and stretching far away to the right, the 
shining purity of the lake reflecting rocks, woods, fields, and inverted tops 
of hills, just ruffled by the breeze, enough to show it is alive, with the 
little buildings of Keswick, Crosthwaite Church, and Skiddaw for a back- 
ground at a distance. Behind you, the magnificent heights of Walla crag.’— 
Mason, vol. ii. p. 261. 

Nor was his fancy idle in appropriately peopling such scenes. 
How well, for instance, his ‘old abbot’ becomes Nettley Abbey, 
and adds peace to a peaceful picture :— 

‘In the bosom of the woods (concealed from profane eyes) he hid the 
ruins of Nettley Abbey; there may be richer and greater houses of religion, 
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but the abbot is content with his situation. See there, at the top of that 
hanging meadow, under the shade of those old trees that bend into a half 
circle about it, he is walking slowly (good man!) and bidding his beads for the 
souls of his benefactors, interred in that venerable pile that lies beneath 
him. Beyond it (the meadow still descending) nods a thicket of oaks, that 
mask the building and have excluded a view too garish and luxuriant for 
a holy eye; only on either hand they leave an opening to the blue glittering 
sea, Did you observe how, as that white sail shot by and was lost, he 
turned and crossed himself to drive the tempter from him who threw that 
distraction in his way? ’—Jdid. p. 294. 


Nothing in Gray was wholly fancy; even this chastened mood 
in his ‘Abbot’ has its counterpart in his own personal feelings. 
Though on such a subject these transpire too seldom, yet there 
is a consolatory genuineness when we do meet with them which 
satisfies us that his mind was ready and apt at religious medi- 
tation, and that his philosophy was that of a Christian: as where 
we find him thus musing on the benefits of sorrow and bereave- 
ment :— 


‘ He who best knows our nature (for He made us what we are), by such 
afflictions recals us from our wandering thoughts and idle merriment ; from 
the insolence of youth and prosperity, to serious reflection, to our duty and 
to Himself; nor need we hasten to get rid of these impressions ; time (by 
appointment of the same Power) will cure the smart, and in some hearts 
soon blot out all the traces of sorrow: but such as preserve them longest 
(for it is partly left in our own power) do perhaps but acquiesce in the will 
of the chastiser.’—Jdid. p. 246. 


Such passages as these let us into the inner mind; but this is 
indeed peculiarly the effect of Gray’s letters, and of all we are 
told about him: they show us the man. And he who in his own 
days was known intimately but to few, who even in his immediate 
neighbourhood was an object of curiosity to those whom only a 
few walls separated from him, who, from his reserved and recluse 
habits, was so rare a spectacle, that we are told, when he did ap- 
pear in the College walks, or other public places, intelligence ran 
from college to college, and the tables, if it chanced to be dinner- 
time, were thinned by the desertion of the young men who 
thronged to behold him; while if he passed on some occasion of 
ceremony through the quadrangle of their college, every man 
would take off his cap out of respect to the rare visitant,—be- 
comes, before we have ended our studies, intimately known to 
us; his ‘ frailties’ and his ‘ merits’ all open, his characteristics 
known to us, his habits and mode of life familiar. And a very 
remarkable exception to his class we find him, and yet as true a 
poet as any, the greatest amongst them; for in his lamp burned 
the sacred fire, though he cherished it after a fashion of his own. 
In the abundance of his learning he had studied deepest and 
with most love what he himself calls the ‘ favourite and celestial 
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science’ of Poetry; he was, in fact, that rarest of all, a philoso- 
phic poet. Not a poet who wrote philosophically; but whose 
Jhilosophic temperament moulded his whole being as well as 
his verse ; checking, subduing, moderating, holding under even 
the fire of genius, that no line or thought, though inspired by 
the Muse herself, should pass but through a severe scrutiny. 
Nothing hasty, rash, intemperate, could exist in that region; 
nor could worldly motives of vanity, or fashion, or gain. This 
least impetuous of poets was also the most disinterested. He 
despised the thought of money as an aim; nor did he, whose 
fortune was but small, and his means for the greater part of 
his life limited, ever gain, or seek to gain, a farthing by his writ- 
ings. His wise and generous economy was untinctured by the 
slightest stain of avarice. 

Not that we would disparage money as a motive for exertion. 
Even in the highest walk of genius it is a natural and respect- 
able one; nor do we know an instance of any voluminous author 
acting without its stimulus. But the absence of this motive in 
the case before us has, nevertheless, its value in strengthening 
the claim we have put forward of deep feeling and truth. There 
is 2 common enough fallacy with respect to verse, that where art 
is used, the poem is artificial. Gray was indeed an accomplished 
artist ; all the skill that Nature and knowledge and practice put 
within his reach, he sedulously employed to make his verse as 
perfect, as faultless, as sweet, as musical, as expressive as might 
be; but truth was throughout his end and aim—vivid, impres- 
sive, distinct truth. Seeing more distinctly, feeling more keenly 
than other men, he said nothing he did not mean, and he spared 
no pains to say that well. And this truth it is that makes his 
verse live; that keeps it ever fresh and young; that makes his 
language as much the language of to-day as it was of a hundred 
years back. How few poets,—though many there are of greater 
name than his, and it may be of more fertile, teeming imagination, 
—have left behind them, as he has, so many scenes and subjects 
indissolubly connected with his images and pictures of them! 
The evening time, the twilight hour, rustic labours and village 
life, the circumstances of pomp and state, poetry, history, and 
art, fame, friendship, remembrance, the yearnings of our common 
nature, the shudderings on the verge of the grave—these themes 
will always be associated with the words of power which once 
defined them; and while our country retains its characteristics, 
and our language its purity, the stanzas in which our poet has 
enshrined his musings can never become obsolete or forgotten. 
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In estimating the value of new schemes and theories, a great 
distinction must be drawn between the anticipation of final 
results, and the attempt at immediate measures. Nothing can 
exceed the folly of the recent talk of Peace Societies discou- 
raging necessary armaments, and expecting to bring nations to 
a parley without a front of defence. Yet any one who will 
take the trouble to read Ramsden’s Sermons on ‘ The Origin 
and Ends of Government,’ and ‘ War and the Final Cessation 
of all Hostilities,’ preached in the year 1800, and to follow the 
reflections they suggest, will learn to see as decidedly the 
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reasonableness of their ultimate hopes, as the absurdity of ,their 
present proposals. Something of the same kind may be said of 
the attempts and theories of recent years in the department of 
social organization. Principles are thrown out, and ideals con- 
templated, which it is impossible at once to realize; and absurd 
attempts are made at partial realization, under circumstances of 
impossibility, or in needless and pernicious hostility to existing 
institutions. Yet, a discerning eye may single out the elements 
of truth amidst this confusion, and a practical mind may haply 
succeed in combining them so as to produce growing and import- 
ant results. 

The science of political economy has, in fact, arrived at a 
stage of great interest, but of no small difficulty. It has, in 
great measure, exhausted one important field of labour and in- 
quiry, but another, wider, more varied, and richer in practical 
fruits, is opening before it. The analysis of national wealth 
was necessary to the last generation in order to correct the 
enormous errors to which nations were liable in their attempts 
to increase or to preserve it. The greatness of those errors, 
and the extensive inconveniences resulting from them, have 
tended to give a negative character to the conclusions of scien- 
tific inquirers, and to direct their minds principally to those 
natural processes by which, according to their current maxim, 
‘ while each man cares for himself, God provides for all.’ And 
the truths they have elicited in the development of this prin- 
ciple are most wonderful and instructive, and open to our eyes 
a great design of our Creator, overruling to His own ends our 
selfish and short-sighted will. The grandeur of this view is 
sufficient to engage all the energy of a superior mind, and its 
apparent philosophical and religious character is such as to make 
it seem a worthy object of life to work it out to perfection, and 
such as even to give some countenance to the fallacy of its com- 
pleteness. At the same time, the more subtle intellect finds 
still abundant amusement in the elaboration and criticism of 
definitions, while the practical and busy mind rejoices in the 
accumulation of statistics, and consoles itself for its own defi- 
ciencies by complaining of their imperfecticn. 

It would be wrong, therefore, to say with some hasty reformers, 
that the old science of political economy is altogether dry and 
effete, and has nothing in it to reward inquiry. It is still neces- 
sary as a ground-work for more advanced and practical studies, 
and it has acquired a kind of classical precision, and almost 
demonstrative certainty, by the alternate application of genius 
and criticism. The ‘ Christian Socialists’ themselves, in fair 
argument, admit no less. Mr. Ludlow, who is an uncompro- 
mising advocate of the rights of labour, observes: ‘So long, 
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‘ therefore, as your competitive plutonomy confines itself to its 
‘ scientific field, to its dead subject-matter of wealth, we socialists 
‘have to listen to it and learn from it.’’ But the political 
economist, who is to be equal to the requirements of the coming 
age, must look out upon a wider field, and prepare to surmount 
new difficulties, in the hope of attaining results of still higher 
practical value, and still deeper theoretic interest. It is in this 
as in other cases; man first strives wildly against the powers of 
nature, and one while is swept away, another while succeeds 
through some favourable conjuncture. Then he studies those 
powers, and learns their course and sway, and discovers, per- 
haps, the easiest tracks or the safest periods for his journeys, 
his voyages, his operations, and understands the causes of the 
various calamities that threaten him if he mistakes his time or 
his path. But this is not his final state of knowledge. He 
aspires further to learn how to stem the currents, brave the 
winds, pierce the rocks, defy the seasons, and accomplish results 
which nature herself seemed almost to forbid. If, therefore, 
any science seems to lead us to strange and sad conclusions, to 
insurmountable difficulties and prospects of irremediable evils, 
we are not at once to sit down satisfied that so it must be, but 
rather to look round in every direction for resources, and not 
to give up the problems that meet us, till we have well tried 
every line of thought and of experiment in which a solution 
can possibly be found. 

It will scarcely be denied that there are such cases in the 
science of political economy. The operation of the natural laws 
of competition confessedly leads to a great amount of pressure 
and distress in various quarters—distress, aggravated by the 
knowledge of its causes, and the general belief of a kind of fatal 
necessity in their operation. The evil may be less than that of 
violent interference, which deranges what might otherwise work 
well without giving any security for a real remedy for that 
which works ill. A compulsory fixed price, a compulsory rate 
of wages, and the like, may be very convenient to certain per- 
sons for a limited period, but if they are far from the natural 
standard they cannot hold long, and are sure first to produce 
great injury to some interest concerned, and then to bring the 
whole business with which they are connected to a stand still, 
so that, even if not utterly ruined, it cannot be restored to 
activity without a change. Hence has arisen the popularity of 
the maxim, ‘ Laissez faire,’ in political economy. It was good 
against the ill-judged attempts of ignorant legislators to pro- 
mote agencies which they little understood, and to secure benefits 





1 Christian Socialism and its Opponents, (an Answer to the Edinburgh Review, 
&e.), p. 26. 
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of which they had limited and inaccurate views. While men 
excluded wealth in order to keep their hold of money, or tried 
to encourage productions by means which deprived them of a 
market, it was well to teach them that nature had her balancing 
and counteracting forces, and that any extreme effort in one 
direction was more likely to derange her actual working than 
to correct or improve it; but now that the working of nature is 
in the main understood, the system of non-interference is, in fact, 
the permission of a violent misuse of natural processes, and of 
advantage taken by the stronger through their means. And 
when we come to such results as the collision of whole classes of 
capitalists and labourers, and the consequent divulsion of labour 
from capital, to the imminent ruin of both ; when we see markets 
alternately drained and glutted, bringing periodical returns of 
dizzy prosperity, insane speculation, and abject distress; and 
when we look at the miserable, and, for the time, impracticable 
resource of transferring capital and labour from a failing to a 
prosperous trade, we cannot but thinkhat there is some reason 
in the argument of those who hold that ‘ Laissez faire’ is reduced 
to an absurdity. At any rate, let those who still hold the 
maxim, not quote it as a bar to any fair and natural efforts to 
obtain a remedy, but allow them at least to share its benefits. 
On the one side it is said men will learn, as they get better 
informed and better educated, not to run into speculation so 
wildly as they do now; but still the same thing will occur in a 
certain degree, and the principle of free action requires that it 
must be so. On the other side it is said, if the principle of free 
action requires this, then the unqualified principle of free action 
is false, just as if it proved the three angles of a triangle to be 
less than two right angles. In like manner, when we consider 
the case of the provision of food, and observe that free com- 
petition will lead to occasional scarcities, and will only prevent 
entire exhaustion by an oppressive enhancement of prices, it is 
equally open to us to conclude on the one side that the evil 
must be endured, or on the other, that some provision may be 
made which will counteract the extreme effects of free compe- 
tition. At least, those who hold it to be more humane, and 
more reasonable, and more in accordance with the rules of 
scientific investigation, to call in question the strict truth of a 
principle which leads to such inconvenient, and sometimes cala- 
mitous results, have a claim to a fair hearing, and to a full con- 
sideration of their several suggestions. It may be that they 
cannot at once offer any complete remedial system, but they 
are right in keeping the field of inquiry open by refusing to 
admit the conclusive rejection of any proposal on the simple 
ground that it would interfere with the freedom of competition. 
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This may, indeed, be a reason for avoiding rash experiments, 
especially on an extensive scale, like the ateliers nationauz of the 
late Provisional Government ;' but it must not be taken as of 
absolute authority at once to stifle inquiry, and put a stop to 
thought. The classical political economist may ‘ wrap himself 
up in his own virtue,’ and look with scorn upon the labours of 
the enthusiast, but he has no such mastery of the whole extent 
of moral and physical possibilities as to be able to pronounce 
those labours certainly fruitless, without at least a chance of 
being one day found in error. 

Much less can he forbid the development of a principle which 
is now rapidly discovering its strength, and evolving incalculable 
resources from the depths of humanity, and from the hidden 
recesses of nature. It is premature to criticise; we can but 
draw attention to some of the leading facts which characterise 
the recent advances of the principle of Voluntary Association, 
and which indicate that it is possible that it may afford, ere long, 
an effectual remedy for some of the unavoidable evils of com- 
petition, and tend to supply a needful corrective to the practical 
theories of political economists. It may, perhaps, remain to be 
determined by experience whether the competitive system is of 
so elastic a nature as to admit the introduction of this principle 
like that of a new machine, or process of manufacture, or whether 
it will not rather have to retire within its own limits, and leave 
the main field in the possession of a more powerful as well as a 
more humane antagonist. Even in the first case its operation will 
probably one day be so far modified, that it might almost as well 
submit to change its name, so far as practical results are con- 
cerned, though it may keep it for the sake of theoretic truth. 

It is, in fact, simply natural that where great evils are fe't, 
men should seek a remedy ; and the more complete the social 
organization becomes, and the keener the social feeling, the more 
readily do men resort to remedies of a friendly and forbearing 
character. Russia and Turkey are communities far less advanced 
in civilization, and humanized by habits of intercourse, than 
England and the United States; and it is accordingly for this, 
as well as for other reasons, much easier for the latter to adopt 
arbitration as the means of settling their disputes than for the 
former. In civilized Europe much more has been done of late 
by diplomacy toward the maintenance of peace than was accom- 
plished in former generations; and there is no reason why the 





1 It is not true, as commonly supposed in England, that Louis Blane was the 
author of this absurdity. It was not the offspring of a theory, but the resource of 
an administration embarrassed with an unemployed and dangerous multitude. 
The French socialists, however wild in some of their speculations, were too well 
acquainted with the necessary conditions of success to rely upon any such crude 
and really unorganized measures. 
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same spirit of accommodation and mutual adjustment of dif- 
ferences should not extend itself within each separate people, as 
it has done, in fact, in this country. The Sunderland ship- 
wrights have made successful use of an arbitrative conference. 
Powerful companies have submitted their mutual differences to 
the arbitration of men of known character and ability. The 
House of Commons is a court of arbitration for many differing 
interests, although it becomes too much like a field of battle 
for those which are too powerful to be simply subject to Govern- 
ment; and if any aiieels can be invented by which classes 
having seemingly opposite interests can unite in mutual accom- 
modation, such methods may take their place amongst the 
acknowledged combinations of political economy, may even 
fight their way under the system of ‘ competition,’ levy troops 
against that mighty monarch in his own name, and, before 
men are well aware, usurp his throne. 

The difficulties in the way of such an invention are not like 
those which stand in the way of a perpetual motion, but they 
may be somewhat analogous either to those of the north-west 
passage or of the Darien canal. The forces concerned are not 
all known and calculable: nor is it still a desideratum to find 
the living spring of untiring energy; human will and moral 
force are already involved in the problem, and the question is, 
whether they can overcome certain powerful material gravita- 
tions. It may be that this is possible only by an effort such as 
no organization hitherto imagined can maintain, or even such as 
human nature has not been made capable of maintaining. It 
may be only that an extent and concentration of energy is 
required beyond past example, but not beyond possibility, or 
the future prospects of reasonable hope. The oceans of capital 
and labour may, perhaps, be one day united, not merely by 
channels in which storms and ice-floes ceaselessly rush and jar, 
but by a calm and safe canal, whose waters peacefully ebb and 
flow between the solid banks of permanent institutions. 

It must, however, be admitted, that what is so easily said is 
by no means easy to be done. One great difficulty arises, not 
only from the natural desire that all men have for liberty, but 
also from the indispensable value of the power of liberty in 
developing the faculties and energies of mankind. 

Mr. Neale has justly observed that there is a danger to liberty 
in the system of industrial organisation :— 


‘Now the result of this exaggeration of the principle of common pro- 
perty must necessarily be, to destroy the independence of the individual— 
to turn the social union into a barrack-life, where every one is drilled and 
marched about, shaved, washéd, dressed, given to eat, and to driak, sent 
to bed, and made to get up at the will of the majority; to strike at the 
root of family life, and to introduce a state of things which I conceive to be 
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altogether contrary to the true objects of social union ; and therefore it is 
that I am opposed to the doctrince of communism.’—Le¢fer in the Journal of 
Association, p. 135, 


It may seem out of place to refer to Apocalyptic prophecy 
in such a matter, but the tendency of strictly democratic 
socialism is to set up an authority such as that which is described 
in Rev. xiii. 16, 17: ‘ And he caused all, both small and great, 
‘rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right 
‘hand, or in their foreheads; and that no man might buy or 
‘sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or 
‘ the number of the name.’ 

Under colour of liberality, and suppressing invidious distinc- 
tions, a Democratic system might very probably interfere with 
individual religion, and deny civil rights to any one who would 
not consent to give up the education of his family in his own 
religious principles, or even the public profession of any distinct 
and dogmatic faith. But long before we come to this extreme 
tyranny, there may be a very strict rule imposed upon many of 
our proceedings, at least on the condition, of any employment 
by which we can earn a livelihood. 

Even the workman must not expect that absolute freedom 
of choice as to where he will labour, and whether he will 
labour, which the possession of a few pounds now gives 
him, at least for the time, in a system which is to provide 
labour at a fair remuneration for every one who needs it. 
Labour it may provide, but choice of labour no system can 
provide beyond the limits of mutual use and consumption. Yet 
as some freedom in the choice of employment is valuable to the 
workman, and tends to his improvement, so is freedom of occu- 
pation and enterprise almost an absolute necessity for the more 
highly educated class, which no rational economist would dream 
of eliminating from society. Liberty, then, is a condition which 
must be preserved in any system that is to be productive of 
permanent good, and which cannot be rendered compatible with 
organization except by careful provisions for the purpose. 

Another great difficulty is to obtain a sufficiently large area 
of combination for an effectual experiment. Any establishment 
acting upon a new principle is liable to the competition of those 
which proceed on the old methods; and one that gives fair 
wages may be undersold, for instance, by one which pays a 
lower remuneration for labour. This part of the problem might, 
perhaps, be solved by cooperative associations, if including men 
of superior mental power, and furnished with realized capital 
enough to undergo a temporary depression, since they could, 
in the long run, work at a cheaper rate than capitalists who 
had to enrich themselves as well as to support their labourers, 
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But cooperative associations may come into competition with 
each other, and in that case the competition will become far 
more depressing than the present power of capital in other 
hands. ‘The general union of cooperative associations would 
secure a large basis, yet even upon this the mania of speculation 
could not be entirely defied; and if we imagine the still wider 
basis of a whole country, that country would still be liable to 
the competition of the world. 

In any supplementary system, such as has been sometimes 
proposed in the form of a poor-law, there is the difficulty of in- 
terference with the trade of other portions of the community, 
unless the workmen employed can strictly, or almost strictly, be 
employed for one another. And the fact that food is the first 
necessary of life, renders the difficulty of effecting this by a 
poor-law greater than it would be in any voluntary combina- 
tion, for it is almost of the nature of a poor-law to provide for 
a variable number of persons, while the production of articles 
of food requires a permanent occupation of the soil, and its 
perpetual cultivation, and every intermission causes a propor- 
tionate loss. ‘This difficulty would be partially met by the 
direction of labour to the production of articles capable of 
being kept in store, and the maintenance of a considerable stock, 
capable of bearing any ordinary excess of demand without 
exhaustion. 

Mr. Hole proposes the application of this plan to our harvests 
in general, and thinks that the community might do to greater 
advantage, and to a greater extent, what is now done by specu- 
lators at some risk, and with only partial benefit to the public. 
He thinks we might keep far ahead of consumption in our stock 
of corn, and thus in a greater degree equalize its price. This 
plan is inadmissible on the theory of absolutely free competition, 
since competition in the market would at once be crushed by an 
enormous reserve at the command of a public authority. Yet 
the benefit of almost absolute security against famine is one 
not to be despised, and it is an object worthy of laborious 
thought, and some trial of experiments, whether such a plan 
could not be made available at least to check those extreme 
variations which are a dubious and partial benefit even to the 
favoured class. Only the farmers whose capital was far below 
a reasonable standard, if even they, would be driven off the field 
by a more limited variation of price. And means ought to 
be taken for preventing unnaturally low as well as extremely 
high prices." In fact large purchases in times of plenty would 





1 This must be understood relatively to the natural average. If produce 
can be permanently cheapened, while production is fairly remunerated, the 
public cannot well forego the benefit. 
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almost do this of themselves, while they would provide for 
future dearth. 

Yet this cannot be thrown out as a complete and digested 
plan for overcoming the present evils. There are ways by which, 
at present, it would be made far less effectual than it might at 
first sight appear to an enthusiast. And even the prevention of 
extreme temporary cheapness might operate to the detriment of 
the home producer by setting the foreign importer free from one 
of the risks to which he is now subject. Speculation, as long 
as it remains free, can still disturb any, even the wisest system, 
of regulating supply and demand. Nothing short of a power 
so paramount as actually to regulate prices could be entirely 
secure against such interference. And it would be useless to 
attempt an entire regulation of prices without a frumentary 
bank stocked for a Babylonian siege. Further objections might 
doubtless be raised against this or any similar arrangement, 
grounded upon the supposed permanency of some of the present 
conditions of society. But as it is not proposed at once to in- 
troduce any such measures, so it is not necessary to guard them 
against inconveniences which will be removed if the plans ever 
come into action through the processes of nature. Liberty 
must be maintained in some way or other, but we are not now 
sensibly the less free, because when we want to travel from 
London to Edinburgh we must go by railway or steamboat, 
instead of pack-horse, coach, or smack. If employment is ren- 
dered, as it may be, far more remunerative than it is at present, 
by a better division of labour, in an organized system, liberty 
will be at once increased and extended. Capital itself will have 
surer gains, though less chance of extravagant multiplication ; 
enterprise may be somewhat limited in its range, but may pro- 
bably be even forced into directions safer for private interest, as 
well as more conducive to public benefit. But the procedure 
by which these advantages are to be attained must be gradual, 
for several reasons. One of these is the high amount of integ- 
rity that will be required in the more responsible and confiden- 
tial parts of such a social organization. Another is the necessity 
of having men trained and habituated even to the mechanical 
part of any new system. Again, every change interferes with 
existing interests, and is liable to cause extreme distress and 
injustice if hastily brought about. A more organized social 
economy might in some measure provide against this evil for the 
future, but ought not to give the worst example of it in its own 
introduction. 

Mr. Hole, whose book contains too many home-truths to be 
passed unnoticed, although he has himself considered this point, 
writes sometimes in a way calculated to prevent its due con- 
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sideration by others. In one page he deprecates violence, and 
sudden reconstruction, in another he uses language and proposes 
plans calculated to excite the most violent passions on the one 
side, and the most determined hostility on the other. When he 
speaks of landlords ‘restoring the land,’ and the like, we cannot 
but expect that the cupidity of the multitude will be excited by 
the hope of immediate plunder, and the jealousy of the pro- 
prietor aroused to the utmost possible resistance. Even where 
he speaks of compensation, it is in connexion with a theory and 
a proposed measure which are liable to grave objections. 


‘A feudal system of landholding and a dense population are two such 
incongruous elements, that, we may rely upon it, the advent of the 
masses of the people of this country to power, will witness the destruction 
of the land-monopoly. It would be very desirable, could the mind of the 
people be prepared by a system of prospective legislation, to avoid alike 
the evils which must attend a sudden and violent re-distribution of the soil 
similar to those suffered by the French Aristocracy, and, at the same time, 
secure the supremacy of just and rational principles of landholding. We 
would on no account sanction the deprivation of the present owners of their 
interest in the soil, at all events not without complete compensation. That 
society has no right to inflict an evil to obtain a good, until all means have 
been tried to avoid that evil, is a principle as valid for landlords as it ought 
to have been held for hand-loom weavers. But this by no means excludes 
action on the future. As Mr. Mill justly observes, “the reason for not dis- 
turbing acts of injustice of old date, cannot apply to unjust systems or 
institutions, since a bad law or usage is not one bad act in the remote past, 
but a perpetual repetition of bad acts, as long as the law or usage lasts.” 
A law whose action should not commence until all now living had quitted 
the scene of life, might be framed to secure those just rights of society 
which it ought never to have given up, and it could not be charged with 
injustice towards the descendants of the landlords, no longer brought up 
with the expectations of obtaining superior advantages at the expense of 
the community, The landlords enjoy the monopoly of the land upon suf- 
ferance, just as they did the monopoly of the Corn Laws. ‘The land was 
never granted them with the acquiescence of those at whose expense it was 
given; and we have yet to learn that society, in resuming its rights, after 
protecting the interests of the present owners, would be guilty of spoliation 
or robbery.’—Hole, pp. 98, 99. 


He would have no more land held by an individual than he 
has capital to cultivate, and this be let by the State, at the ter- 
mination of every life-tenancy, to the highest bidder, an arrange- 
ment which requires strict examination when proposed by one 
who complains of rené. His answer would be, that the payer 
receives back through the State. But this would not prevent 
the rent from becoming, in some cases, oppressive, especially if 
the family of a deceased tenant were anxious to continue in 
occupation, and bid high on that account. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that it might answer to the State, if it had a proper organiz- 
ation in readiness for using its acquisition, to purchase the land 
at its full value, at the demise of the present holders. But a 
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law of this kind could not now be introduced in England with- 
out something like a revolution, because the existing system 
has a hold not merely on the pride and greediness of a few, but 
on the feelings and interests of a very large portion, at least, of 
the community. It is regarded as the system of law and right, 
while the new scheme would be regarded as that of arbitrary 
will, and all-meddling tyranny. If the legislature were con- 
vinced of the probable feasibility of such a plan, it might be 
tried in a new colony, where there are no rights to be over- 
thrown, or in such a case as that of the sale of encumbered 
estates in Ireland. The sudden adoption of an untried scheme, 
on the ground of a supposed indefeasible right, contrary to the 
practice of almost all nations from the beginning of the world, 
would be a monstrosity in legislation. And accordingly it 
would leave us no provision for the perpetuation of many in- 
fluences which have hitherto been powerful agents in humaniz- 
ing society. 

Our forefathers did not do wrong in assigning land as they 
did. It was the procedure suited to their times; and though, 
like everything else, liable to abuse, it has borne good fruits. 
We have risen, under that system, to civilization and prosperity, 
and have at this moment twenty unfurnished Englands at our 
command for the expansion of our race, and, if we will, for the 
trial of our experiments. But we have used not only the hand 
of the aaedl producer, but the head, the heart, and the life- 
blood of the educated gentleman. And we should do well to 
think, before we destroy the associations of ancient famil 
homes, or the relations of ancient princely houses to their terri- 
torial dependents. England owes as much of her wealth, her 
peace, her prosperity, her greatness, and even her liberty, to her 
noble blood, as she does to her general native energy and power 
of will. Many a rural district thrives under the shadow of an 
immemorial line of nobles, and rejoices in the improvements 
constantly introduced by judicious landlords, where a mere race 
of farmers might have let ill alone for ages. It is not uncommon 
to see a landlord philanthropic and judicious in the management 
of his property, while it is comparatively rare to see a millowner 
careful of the welfare of his workmen. For genuine liberality 
and public spirit, the English aristocracy will bear comparison 
with any body of men placed in a position to be tried. And 
those who maintain that the use of them is to consume the finer 
articles of produce, do them grievous wrong. Not merely the 
mind of a statesman, but that of a good hearty country gentle- 
man, is a product useful to society in a thousand ways, and well 
worth the expense at which it is raised. There are those who 
deserve the reproach—‘ In him we have lost a good ploughman, 
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and gained a useless foxhunter ;’' but not every man that hunts a 
fox is thus to be set down for nothing but a hunter of foxes. Many 
a gentleman who is eager in the chase for a few days in the year, 
is also the steady promoter of public improvements, the example 
of his neighbourhood for honour and virtue, the friend of the 
poor, the maintainer of justice, and the centre of a happy and 
well-ordered society, who enjoy his possessions almost as if they 
were their own. 

Mr. Hole has selected as his choice instance of aristocratic 
tyranny the late Duchess of Sutherland, whom he accuses of 
turning 26,000 people out of house and home, to convert their 
farms into sheep-walks, for the sake of rent.? We believe, that 
if he were to inquire a little more closely, he would find that 
the process of which he speaks was of a very different character. 
The Duchess, in fact, sacrificed her rents for many years to the 
improvement of her estates; built a great number of houses, 
made hundreds of miles of roads, encouraged fisheries, and took 
all possible pains to spare even the prejudices of the people. 
Middlemen, of course, were at a discount, and the privacy of 
the whisky-still was disturbed, but the census shows no trace of 
any vast migration, as it certainly would do if the statement 
were anything approaching to truth. 

It will be an evil day for us when we think we can make all 
things new, and break the links of all our old associations in 
order to construct a system. Far better is the advice of Mr. 
Hole, in his Preface, which one would have thought he had 
written, contrary to usual practice, before he wrote his book, 
and afterwards forgotten it :— 

‘Compared with the proportions of the population embued with the 
sentiments and views of Socialism, the numbers in any way connected with 
Working Associations, Mechanics Institutes, Co-operative-stores, Flour- 
mills, Freehold-land societies, and the like, form a small minority. Yet 
these contain the germ of those magnificent organizations which the world 
will one day witness. Enlarge and multiply these small associations, and 
combine them with each other. Growth is the law of Association, as of all 
Progress and Life—the imperfect preceding the highly developed. It is not 
the part of wise men to wait for the realization of large schemes, but to 
seize present opportunities and make the most of them. Each of these 
various movements is (often unconsciously to its promoters) working out 
the parts of a grand problem the solution of which can only be arrived at 
experimentally, 

* The principle of Association, or co-operation, is susceptible of every 
degree of application, from the simplest assistance which two men agree to 
render each other, up to the highest and most refined combinations. There 
is no such thing as a perfected System of Association into which society has 
but to jump, and from which it shall at once reap all the advantages. The 
degree of association of which men are capable, depends on the height of 
moral and intellectual cultivation to which they may have attained. ‘Try to 
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unite the more advanced principles of co-operation with men in a low degree 
of culture, and you will fail. As reasonably might one expect a nation of 
savages to co-operate in making laws or any refined social arrangements. 
They are obliged to resign themselves to the control of an individual mind. 
Hence autocracy is the best government for barbarous people. As men 
reach a higher culture, they require and obtain more liberal institutions. 
This principle, if fully understood, would tend to reconcile many discordant 
interests, and demonstrate the folly of agitation for extreme liberal opinions 
on the one hand, and extreme conservative ones on the other. Facts and 
experience are the demand, the reasonable demand, of the stubborn world. 
Fact must precede all sound theories and systems. Take, for example, the 
progress of railway communication. What an immense amount of know- 
ledge now exists upon the subject! Every department, even the minutest, 
has been studied and tried by repeated experiments and calculations. Not 
an exigency arises, but ingenuity is racked to supply it. As soon as diffi- 
culties occur, they are obviated. But all this vast amount of knowledge 
could not have existed anterior to the construction of a railway. It was 
the emergency which developed the resources. No conclave of philosophers 
and engineers could have pre-arranged the railway system. The utmost 
they could do, would be to examine the fundamental principles,—to take 
as much care as possible that nothing entered into the first experiment 
which might mislead them: and the duty of society was not to stand 
gaping incredulously at the labours of the discoverers and inventors, still less 
to oppose them, but to lend its sympathy and aid as far as the object might 
reasonably appear to deserve it. In the same manner the principle of 
Association must pass through many phases, before its full value, and the 
right extent of its application, will become developed. Association in pro- 
duction, and Association in consumption, will doubtless exist as separate 
applications of the principle for some time. As practice develops the ad- 
vantages of the system and exposes its weak points, the former will become 
increased, the latter remedied, until the principle has been carried to the 
greatest extent to which it can subserve human happiness,’—Jdid. Introd. 
pp. Vili. ix. 

But every one supposes the carrying out of his own favourite 
schemes to be an exception to general rules, and the measures 
which he has in view to be safe under circumstances which would 
be fatal to the success of less perfect legislation. It is something, 
however, for a writer of such a school to acknowledge, in any 
degree, the necessity of compensation for vested interests, of 
preparation for social changes, and of the gradual growth of 
new institutions. It would be too much to expect an apprecia- 
tion of the higher refinements of individual and social culture, 
on the value of dogmatic truth. His book is worth reading to 
any real inquirer, who will neither blindly follow, nor blindly 
combat him, but look well to the problems he proposes, and to 
the general direction in which he seeks their solution. That he 
has yet found it, is more, perhaps, than he would himself avow, 
at least in sober thought and honest conviction. But the 
ignorant reader has no power of estimating difficulties, when 
once captivated with the first show of a system; and many may 
be deceived by the prospect of such a prize as the redistribution 
of the land, little aware that the land itself, seized by a hasty 
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process, might prove a useless gain, and that the best prospect 
to be expected from it for the many, on revolutionary terms, 
would be a bare subsistence, with no small probability of a 
famine as fatal as that which recently desolated Ireland. 

Yet, if England is to flourish with her increasing population, 
there must be considerable improvements in the employment of 
land, through public institutions, beyond those which the natural 
course of supply and demand will necessarily introduce. Ther: 
can be no gentle and self-working system of relief for the agri- 
cultural labourer under general depression without the command 
of a good extent of soil for cultivation: 

It is certainly a defect in our present Poor-law, that it has so 
little provision for rendering the labour of the pauper produc- 
tive. But we have yet to learn whether it may not be possible 
very much to narrow the limits of pauperism by a system of 
agriculture which will employ a large amount of human labour. 
On this head, Mr. Kingsley’s Lecture ou the Application of 
Associative Principles and Methods to Agriculture is very 
suggestive, though somewhat sanguine in its calculations. 
The amount to be gained by means of the manure collected 
and saved by his plan of building for labourers, seems at 
least to be over-stated. And it must not be forgotten, that if 
landlords or farmers do not advance the capital necessary for 
unprofitable production, somebody must advance it, and lose it 
too, or else that production will not take place. To do him 
justice, however, he does not require the whole country to 
spring at once into the system of maximum production, but 
rather recommends experiments on the application of associated 
labour, such as may be made with the consent of landlords, and 
by means of agreements with them. The great benefit of these 
methods would be, that the labourer would be enabled to obtain 
the benefit of that portion of his labour, which is not worth buy- 
ing with wages, on which he could live. Suppose his labour during 
nine months of the year would bring in more than ten shillings 
per week, but in the remaining three months less. The farmer 
is willing to employ him while his labour produces a profit, but 
declines doing so as soon as its produce falls below the custom- 
ary wages. Now, if he could gain only five shillings per week 
on an average during these three months, he would be u gainer 
by three guineas, which is a considerable sum to a labourer. 
Many liberal landholders do, in fact, give employment to men all 
the year round, taking some loss of this kind rather than allow 
them to be either pauperised, or starved and demoralised for 
want of employment. 

A very interesting attempt has been made in Holland, of 
which some account is given in Mr. Senior’s work on Foreign 
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Poor-laws and Labourers, and more recently in M. Ducpetiaux’s 
Report to the Belgian Government on Agricultural Colonies. 
Our thanks are due to M. Ducpetiaux, and to Prof. Vreede, 
of Utrecht, for recent information. The scarcity of 1816-17 
gave occasion to the formation of the Maatschappy van Wel- 
dadigheid, or Philanthropic Society, more literally Société de 
la Bienfaisance, which at one time numbered 20,000 sub- 
scribers. The plan of its founder, General van den Borsh, 
was to purchase lands on the heaths of the northern pro- 
vinces, Drenthe, Overyssel, and Friesland, to be cleared and 
cultivated by paupers, who were by degrees to work out the 
expense of their settlement, and become free colonists. The 
expense of settling a family of eight persons and stocking nine 
acres of land was estimated at 1,700 florins, or a little over 140/., 
part of which they were to repay, and afterwards to pay a rent 
for the farm they had brought into cultivation, and which had 
of course been much improved in value by their labour. One 
of the establishments, at Ommerschans, has a sort of penal 
settlement for the suppression of mendicity. The Society un- 
dertakes to relieve the country of a certain number of poor, or 
vagrants, as the case may be, at a given rate of payment, vary- 
ing according to their ability to work. Few families have as 
yet completely earned their emancipation. The calculations 
have proved too favourable, and the Society has been compelled 
to mortgage its estates to their full value, besides receiving 
large assistance from the Government. Such assistance has, 
however, been continued, and the plan is considered useful, 
though not successful. The country a to contend with a vast 
amount of pauperism, which neither these nor any other means 
have as yet succeeded in reducing. But these colonies have 
lessened the evils of the local depots of mendicity, which were 
more expensive, and less favourable to the physical and moral 
condition of the paupers. The very unsatisfactory financial 
condition of the colonies may be accounted for by the fact, that 
they are managed by a committee which sits at the Hague, 
seventy or eighty miles off, and that their system of agricul- 
ture is rather of a wooden character. M. Ducpetiaux notices, for 
instance, the mistake of settling single families at once in single 
cottages or single farms, instead of commencing by employing 
gangs in clearing the land. But this is only one of a series of 
errors almost inseparable from that species of management. 
The experiment of associated farming is not fairly tried until it 
is made with at least average labourers. Not only mendicants, 
but refuse labourers, are incapable of giving it a fair chance. 
And if it succeeds, when once fairly carried out, it will give 
great elasticity to the market for labour in general. Mr. 
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Kingsley has pointed to great possible results in the way of 
spreading population over the country, and locating manufac- 
tures also in less crowded districts. But this requires a general 
associative system of industry, otherwise the convenience of sale 
will draw all unavoidably to centres. 

The failure of many attempts is no proof that communities 
might not be formed, on the basis of mutual cooperation, 
capable of conducting jointly almost the whole process of 
social life. The error has been in the attempt to construct the 
whole at once, or waiting for it to start at once into ex- 
istence. It is the nature of a living body to grow from a 
germ. The empires of the world have been, without excep- 
tion, the developments of petty principalities. Even the 
United States of America could no more have formed themselves 
at once, out of unconnected elements, into what they now are, 
than a million of molehills could jump at once into a mountain. 
And in their very existence and growth, they afford a proof that 
the associative faculty is stronger in the civilized state, and in 
the Saxon race, than it has proved in the earlier history of the 
world, and in other portions of mankind. But even with this 
advantage, a permanent association must grow from a germ, and 
extend itself by degrees, both in numbers, and in the amount of 
the interests which each member entrusts to it. The great dif- 
ficulty consists in the need of patience in waiting for results. 
The sanguine promoters of a new scheme promise benefits which 
do not come fairly within the scope of their original terms, and 
every one is eager to profit at once by combinations which can 
only bring in their fruit in the course of years. The consequence 
is, that many benefit societies, many of what might be useful 
companies, fall to the ground without ever making fair trial of 
the system of cooperation. It is only men of some education, 
and prudence, and mutual confidence, who can successfully act 
together. And it is not always enough even for men to see that 
it is their own interest to do right. There are too many in 
whom passion overbears interest, and sacrifices permanent 
benefit to its own temporary ends. Otherwise there would 
not be so many who are not possessed of that most valuable 
element of success in life—a good character. 

But, with all these difficulties in its way, the system of asso- 
ciation gains ground. Not only are theories on the subject 
embraced by thousands, who wait or strive for impossible con- 
ditions in order to realize them, but practical and efficient unions 
are formed by limited bodies of men, congregated under favour- 
able circumstances. The Legislature itself has seen the necessity 
of meeting this tendency of society, by giving fresh facilities of 


-legal associations, although much remains to be done in the way 
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of improving the law of partnership, before the way is open to 
some of the most hopeful experiments. ‘The preamble and first 
clause of the Act of last session, will give some notion of its 
objects. A fresh Act is proposed for the limitation of liabilities 
in certain cases of partnership, which would give additional 
facilities :— 


© An Act to legalize the Formation of Industrial and Provident Societies, 15 
§& 16 Vict. c. 31. 30th June, 1852. 


‘ WHEREAS, by an Act passed in the Thirteenth Year of the Reign of Her 
present Majesty, intituled Ax Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating 
to Friendly Societies, it was enacted, that a Society might be established 
under the Provisions of the said Act for any of the Objects therein men- 
tioned; that was to say, (amongst other Objects,) “ for the Relief, Main- 
tenance, and Endowment of the Members, their Husbands, Wives, Children, 
and Kindred;’’ “and for the frugal Investment of the Savings of the 
Members, for better enabling them to purchase Food, Firing, Clothes, 
or other Recessaries, or the Tools or Implements of their Trade or Calling, 
orto provide for the Education of their Children or Kindred, provided 
(amongst other things) that the Shares in any such Investment should not 
be transferable :” And whereas, various Associations of Working Men 
have been formed for the mutual Relief, Maintenance, Education, and 
Endowment of the Members, their Husbands, Wives, Children or Kindred, 
and for procuring to them Food, Lodging, Clothing, and other Necessaries, 
by exercising or carrying on-in common their respective Trades or Handi- 
crafts; and it is expedient to extend the Provisions of the said recited Act 
to such Associations, and otherwise to regulate the same: Be it therefore 
enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, as 
follows : 

‘J. It shall be lawful for any Number of Persons to establish a Society 
under the Provisions of this and the said recited Act, for the Purpose of 
raising by voluntary Subscriptions of the Members thereof a Fund for 
attaining any Purpose or Object for the Time being, authorized by the 
Laws in force with respect to Friendly Societies, or by this Act, by carrying 
on or exercising in common any Labour, Trade, or Handicraft, or several 
Labours, Trades, or Handicrafts, except the working of Mines, Minerals, 
or Quarries beyond the Limits of the United Kingdom of Great Bri/ain and 
Ireland, and also except the Business of Banking, whether in the said 
United Kingdom or elsewhere: and this Act shall apply to all Societies 
already established for any of the Purposes herein mentioned, so soon as 
they shall conform to the Provisions hereof.’ 


At the end of M. St. André’s volume is a list of associations 
and associative stores in above 100 different places, which is 
enough to show that the principle is really at work, and that 
this legislation is not for mere imaginary cases. At present, 
however, the persons who are thus associated are generally but 
beginners in the system, and have much to learn about its true 
principles and possible development. Such associations may be 
formed for the mere purpose of gaining some immediate adyan- 
tage, without any view to more extensive cooperation, and 
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equal dealing with others as well as with their own members. 
M.St. André, whatever may be his enthusiasm, or his over-esti- 
mate of what can be done with men as they are, appears to have 
the merit of a sincere desire to draw associations together in a 
spirit of unselfish cooperation, and at the same time to place them 
in a healthy connexion with the external body of society, and, 
where it is possible, with the Church, so as to direct their 
efforts into safe and effectual channels. ‘There are too many 
among the leaders of such movements who consider religion 
and existing governments as mere obstacles in the way of a 
reconstruction of society according to their own views. But it 
is satisfactory to see that there are at least some who are aware 
of the advantage that every real social reform must derive from 
the protection of the civil power, and the infusion of moral life 
through Church membership and religious education. The fol- 
lowing letter is sufficiently intelligible to the uninitiated, to give 
some little notion of M. St. André’s position and views :'— 


* To the Members, Friends, and Supporters of Working Men’s Associations, and 
of Co-operative Stores. 


*«*No man having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.”—Sr. Luke, ix. 62, 
* Mr. 


‘ Having resigned, in the beginning of March last, the management of the 
Central Co-operative Agency, at 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, which 
had been entrusted to me by Mr. Edward Vansittart Neale, the founder of 
that establishmeut, and the dissolution of partnership, as regards myself in 
the late firm, Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones and Co., now carried on under 
the title Woodin, Jones and Co., having been gazetted on the 13th of April 
last, I always considered it my duty to address you and the friends of co- 
operation and industrial reform in England, on that occasion, as I did last 
year, when business was begun, 

‘ Nevertheless, I have, up to this day, delayed fulfilling such intention, 
as my address to you could answer no useful purpose, until I was ready to 
show what further step I meant to take for the advancement of co-operation 
and industrial reform. 





1 It is scarcely to our immediate purpose to give any account of his earlier life, 
or of his plan for applying the principle of association to the solution of the diffi- 
culties of the abolition of slavery in French Guiana, by means of a Company, 
which was accepted by the Government of Louis Philippe in January, 1848, and 
fell to the ground in consequence of the Revolution. (See his Letter to the Extra- 
ordinary Delegates of the British West India Colonies.) He has passed through 
the St. Simonian and Fourierist schools, and attained to more practical views by 
long experience and observation, of which some evidence may be found in the com- 
mencement of his Report on the British Colonies, published some time since by 
the French Government It is remarkable, that in one way or other, the St. Simo- 
nians in general have returned to the Church ; and it is perhaps an additional proof 
of a catholic spirit that one, not the least able and devoted of them, should have 
found a home in the Church of England, and a satisfactory field of labour under 
the shadow of the British Constitution, and with the most earnest purpose of 
spreading amongst classes now but too much disposed to disaffection, a rational 
attachment to the British Government. 
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‘It is gratifying to me to think that none of you might have ever 
plausibly entertained the idea that, leaving for any motive any especial co- 
operative establishment, I had left altogether the field of my permanent 
exertions since 1529, at a time when, and in a country where the facts of 
the present and the prospects of the future are so satisfactory, and the 
method adopted to carry out the realization of industrial reform according 
to the great principle of co-operative association, so conformable to my 
views, and so well adapted to the little amount of practical wisdom 
experience has taught me. 

‘In the prospectus of the Central Co-operative Agency, the following four 
principles have been set forth :— 

‘“1st. That trade, exchange, distribution of goods, are trusts to be 
administered alike in the mutual interest of producers and consumers, not 
to be conducted as matters of speculation. 

‘“«2d. That any adulteration, fraud, and falsehood of any kind, in price, 
quantity, or quality, is a misdemeanour, and should be dealt with as such 
by public opinion, and by each individual privately, in the absence of law. 

‘*-3d. That the most legitimate and efficient means which the wealthier 
classes have for aiding the working men, and both the wealthier classes 
and the working men for aiding the poor out of employment, is to secure 
their consumption to co-operative establishments, by giving their orders 
through a regular channel, acting under an especial responsibility for the 
purpose. 

‘4th, That an equitable and freely-accepted arbitration between pro- 
ducers and consumers, and the regulation of supply and demand according 
to the co-operative principle, should be substituted for the arbitrary and 
selfish power of private speculation.” 

‘These principles are, in my opinion, a clear and complete summing up 
of anything wise and practicable to be gathered up from that part of the 
efforts of science, since the beginning of this nineteenth century, relating 
especially to substituting co-operative and emulative association to con- 
flicting competition, in industrial and commercial transactions. 

‘In a public address, which was delivered at tle meeting of proprictors, 
depositors, and customers of the London Co-operative Stores, held in the 
board-room of the establishment, 76, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq., on the 30th 
of May, 1851, and whereof the report has been printed and widely circu- 
lated, I made also the following statement :— 

‘“ As to the views of the Central Co-operative Agency, they were not, 
properly speaking, founding a co-operative store, but an institution 
intended to realize certain objects, among which he might single out as one 
of no ordinary importance, the education of an improved body of distributors, 
the first step towards a successful realization of the idea of a superior 
system of distribution. 

‘« Now, could they imagine that this class was not as interesting as any 
other class of working men? The trustees and partners felt, if not more, 
certainly the same, interest for this class as they did for any other class of 
working men; and, consequently, it was their intention to admit such 
persons to participate in some be..efits which they did not enjoy under the 
old system of trade. Though by the constitution of the new Central Agency 
they could not be made associates any more than the customers, yet an 
Association of Shopmen could be formed, and a Conference instituted to 
train them in the principles upon which the central agency intended to 
carry on business. 

‘“The establishment would thus, by the stimulus of immediate self- 
interest, endeavour to show these young men.that it was better to work on 
the new principle than on the old one.” ; 
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‘I have always considered the making of active efforts to carry out the 
numbers 3 and 4 among the four principles above quoted, and to organize 
an association of shopmen, and a conference particularly devoted to the same 
class of people, as being my especial province in the institution, called the 
Central Co-operative Agency. 

* Without any view of underrating the great good which has already been 
done, and is still doing through the instrumentality of that establishment, 
I may say that the points just alluded to have been almost entirely omitted 
in the zealous and successful exertions made by the Trustees and Partners 
of the Co-operative Agency to promote its development. 

‘ Had this not been the unavoidable result of the capital of the establish- 
ment having other more immediate employment, and of certain external 
obstacles, the principal responsibility of any fault should fall upon me, as I 
acknowledge that attending to those points was my especial duty in the 
management of the Co-operative Agency. 

‘ In fact, experience having shown that the two first items of our common 
views of commercial reform were carried out as satisfactorily as possible, 
in the present arrangements of the Co-operative Agency, whilst the other 
points remained forcibly unattended to, I felt myself bound, at the cost of 
some hardship, to try to do, in some other way, but to the profit of the 
general co-operative movement, what could not be elsewhere effected. 

‘Such have been, as far as public interest is concerned, the motives of 
my withdrawal. 

‘ Now, it was no slight difficulty for me to find and to prepare the new 
framework of practical action, whereby I could promote the objects I have 
more particularly in view, in benefitting, at the same time, the existing Co- 
operative Stores and Associations of working men, whatever may be the 
defects of their present constitution. 

‘ After mature consideration, leaving for another especial effort what is 
to be done regarding the Provident Institution, and Educational Conference for 
shopmen, I have resolved to take up and to work out by means of a new 
institution, to be called the Board of Supply and Demand, the third point set 
forth in the programme of industrial reform which I have framed, and which 
I will endeavour, by all proper means, to carry into execution, This third 
point is as follows :— 

‘“That the most legitimate and efficient means which the wealthier 
classes have for aiding the working men, and both working men and the 
wealthier classes for aiding the poor out of employment, is to secure their 
consumption to co-operative establishments, by giving their orders through 
a regular channel, acting under an especial responsibility for the purpose.” 

‘I enclose the first draft of the above-named establishment, (Board of 
Supply and Demand,) and will be thankful in receiving your friendly com- 
munications and suggestions. 

‘I beg to subscribe myself, yours obediently, 
‘ JULES LECHEVALIER Sr. ANDRE, 
‘Late Manager of the Central Co-operative Agency, at 76, Charlotte-street. 


* London, 6, Charles-street, Soho, July 24th, 1852.’ 


It will be seen from this letter, that he has been connected 
with the cooperative movement in which Mr. F. D. Maurice 
and Mr. Vausittart Neale have taken a conspicuous part; and 
that he has been led to separate from them by some differences 
of opinion with respect to the management of their institution, 
although still anxious to promote their general ends. 

The main object of his book is to explain to them the princi- 
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ples on which he felt it his duty to insist, and the non-recognition 
of which caused him to separate from them. In his view a place 
and influence are assigned to capital, as a distinct and legi- 
timate species of property, which some of those who are 
simply eager to advance the condition and power of ‘ working 
men,’ in the sense of actual artisans and mechanics, are not 
disposed to allow. And he desires, also, such an organization as 
may tend to the relief of all classes of operatives, and to their 
friendly combination with capitalists, masters, shopmen, and 
consumers. ‘To some persons the very largeness of his schemes 
will appear conclusive against their practicability. But it remains 
to be tried whether he has really hit upon the germ which can 
be developed so as finally to embrace them all. If so, their 
extensive and varied character is only a necessary provision for 
their successful operation in a complicated order of society. His 
‘Letter’ explains the documents contained in his Appendix, 
and gives each an intelligible place. The latter part of it is 
that which gives an idea of his constructive plans; the former 
relates rather to the principles on which he is at issue with 
some English promoters of the system of cooperation. 

A Letter to the Clergy and Laity, circulated some time since, 
points out what he considers the most hopeful direction for 
efforts in the cause of association and of mutual fair dealing :— 


‘The object to which I would call your attention is the great importance 
of forming an Industrial Institution, with the view of securing the opera- 
tion of sound social and commercial principles, and of counteracting the 
demoralizing practices now prevailing in trade. 

‘ My application to you involves, consequently, this all-important ques- 
tion: ‘ Has the Church, have Churchmen, anything to do with industrial 
matters; and what have they to do, at a time like the present, when such 
dangerous conflicts have arisen between the various interests at stake?” 

‘Not only as being conversant with the science of political and social 
economy, to which more than twenty years of my life have been devoted, 
but as a Catholic Churchman, I state distinctly the following propg- 
sitions :— 

‘1. That an active interest in industrial matters is to be numbered among 
the practical duties of the Catholic Church, and used to be recognised as 
an important concern wherever the Church was in a normal state of deve- 
lopment and ascendancy ; witness, “ the controversies and decisions of the 
Church regarding the rate of interest; the guilds, halls, and corporations 
still existing in England; the immense share which the religious orders 
and the Church’s Missionaries had in the progress of agriculture, art, 
science, industry, and mechanics, all over the world.” 

‘2. That the present state of industrial relations is entirely inconsistent 
with the moral principles of the Church, and renders it all but impossible 
for the great bulk of the people to conform to her discipline, submit to her 
teaching, and attend to her ceremonies, 

‘3. That such & state of things has resulted from the Church having left 
theoretically uncontradicted by her teaching, and practically uncounter- 
acted by such institutions and businesses as oul have been supported 
by her members, the growing and working of an anti-social principle, 
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assumed to be that of a new science, namely, “‘ That individual will and 
personal strength are the only rules of industrial business, and that every 
one must be left to himself in the fight of life.” 

‘4. That the working of so false a principle has created in the com- 
mercial life of society a kind of disease, which has communicated itself to 
the Church, as the spiritual centre of social life; and, in a greater or less 
degree, has perverted almost every conscience, within or without the pale 
of the Church, as regards the mode of dealing with one’s neighbour. 

‘5. That the most active cause of unbelief and impiety is at work now 
in the industrial world, as it was formerly in the scientific and philosophical 
world, and consequently, that one of the best remedies against unbelief and 
impiety, is to be found in such action of the Church as may contradict the 
false principles and counteract the bad practices prevailing in industry, 
trade, and commerce, 

‘6. That the counteracting influences which the Church has so success- 
fully exerted against false rationalism, false science, and false philosophy, 
are now to be directed against the frauds, falsehoods, and mischiefs of 
trade and industry. 

‘7, That to contend that the Church has neither the duty nor the power 
of advising, and setting good examples, in matters connected with produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of wealth, and with the daily labour of 
men earning their daily bread, amounts to the same as depriving the Church 
of her most powerful means of preventing evil and effecting good. 

‘8. That it is the obvious duty of Churchmen, in their business and 
financial relations, to carry out the principles of Christian righteousness. 

‘9. That although it be neither possible to obtain, nor desirable to ask 
for new legislative enactments in such matters, it is the province of the 
Church, or at least of Clergymen and Laymen individually, to apply thereto 
as much as they can of their own moral influence. 

‘10. That to this end, the most efficient and the least objectionable means 
of action, both for Clergy and Laity, consists, just now, in concentrating 
custom and consumption, and in directing them through the proper channel, 
in order to introduce Christian morality in trade, industry, and commerce. 

‘ The manner iu which that knowledge has come to my mind, may serve 
as a hint of mighty importance to Catholic Churchmen. 

‘ When I came to a clearer perception than I ever had before of the truth 
and inexhaustible fecundity of the Catholic faith, and of Church institutions, 
I had no difficulty in acknowledging the dangerous errors, either theological, 
moral, or economical, accumulated in the various doctrines forming, under 
the name of Socialism, the chaos from which the Church has to bring forth 
one of the Divine promises : “‘ Et renovabis faciem terre.” But this I could 
not deny, namely, that the mutual relations of men in their business life 
had to be regulated by the same moral principles as those prevalent in 
other spheres of life, and that it was an untenable contradiction to hear 
inside the Church, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” and to see 
going on outside a permanent warfare of conflicting interests, and to 
hear economists, Christian men, engrafted by baptism into the body and 
Church of Christ, professing the false principle which is acted upon by 
Christian nations at large: “Thou shalt sell to thy neighbour as dear as 
thou canst, and buy from him as cheap as thou canst, in direct ratio of thy 
strength, compared with his inability or weakness.” 

‘ I then acknowledged that I had been kept away from the Church and 
attracted elsewhere, because with Socialism I had the clear promise of a 
terrestrial order, concordant, as far as possible, with the principles of 
charity and justice implanted in my mind by Christian teachers, and a 
binding prescription to facilitate by ail means the gradual realization of 
that order of things; whilst, in the practical course of life, the Christian 
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teachers themselves, and the Christian worid, had no other example to set 
before me than their bowing down to a pretended science of political economy, 
which pretended science asseris as its essential dogmas—that the relations 
of men in business have no better rule than the competitive fight of indi- 
viduals against each other ;—that the industrial economy of human society 
is exclusively dependent upon external and natural laws, as immutable and 
as far above the reach of human power, as the movements of the physical 
world. 

‘It became then as clear to my mind as daylight, that the most active 
cause of distrust towards the Church among the working classes, and the 
so-called free-thinkers, was to be found in her adhesion to, or at least her 
indifference towards, the satanic selfishness and individualism fostered by 
political economy; whereas the first cause of the failures of Socialists, 
either in framing or in applying their theories, was this very distrust 
towards the Church, and a misconception of her principles, on account of 
the apparent opposition of those principles to a more righteous mode of 
regulating the business relations of men.’ 


The first paper in his Appendix contains a proposal of this 
kind made to the ‘ Society for Promoting Working Men’s Asso- 
ciations ;? and the second is a criticism upon it by a person of 
some acuteness, but one who underrates the rights of capital, 
and one who perhaps reckons too little upon the growth of men 
in connexion with growing institutions. He is, nevertheless, 
right in considering the very general character of the attempt, in 
connexion with the stringent rules of internal operation, as some- 
what premature. It requires, however, something more than 
the powers of a Babbage to arrange a perfect system of mutual 
compatibility in moral and intellectual movements. Reformers 
must proceed on faith, and introduce a good principle in the 
most elastic and expansive form they are able. Many of them 
might profit by a week’s study of the preparations illustrative of 
the origin and course of animal life in an anatomical museum. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall have tables illustrative of the 
analogous processes of the formation of empires, polities, and 
institutions. Meanwhile they will work on, finding their way, 
like rudimentary organizations, to their maturity; growing, 
man scarce knows how. 

It is easy to criticise each instance of the eooperative 
system, and to point out where it will fail of a complete result. 
And doubtless there will be many futile experiments; some, 
perhaps, disastrous. Yet there is moral value and strength in 
the principle, and there is the authority of the first love of the 
Christian Church for its consistency with every divine law of 
duty, though not for its obligation, or even for its practicability 
at any given period and in any given place. Those who think 
that they utterly reject the principle, act upon it freely and 
effectually in the formation of all sorts of joint-stock companies, 
partnerships, voluntary societies, clubs, mutual benefit or insu- 
rance societies, colleges, institutes, and combinations that defy 
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the Dictionary. The introduction of a moral element into this 
system is simply decried as opposed to the maxims of Political 
Economy, while it is, in fact, an advance in Political Economy, 
and just the very thing for which the investigations of Political 
Economy have been clearing the ground. It is observed by one 
of the Christian Socialists,’ that the object of that science is not 
mere wealth, but ‘ the production of man, and man in a con- 
tinually higher condition.’ It is not the immediate object, but 
such is doubtless the end of Political Science in general, and, 
consequently, that to which Political Economy should be made 
subservient. The aim of the cooperative reformation is in this 
direction. If it is not effectual, the reason can be no other than 
that men are not yet good enough for it. 

Political Economy shows that wages, profits, and the like, 
tend, through competition, to a minimum. And the only thing 
that can keep this minimum above a miserably low figure in a 
full country, is the education of the masses to such a point as 
shall make them more desirous of a certain amount of comfort 
and respectability, than of the immediate indulgences which 
prevent their attaining it. Whatever some hard-headed econo- 
mists may say, it is not very likely that prudence will much 
check the increase of population. But it is quite reasonable to 
expect that the great body of the people might be so well 
instructed as to be desirous of making some provision before 
marriage, and to enter upon that state at the age, perhaps, of 
thirty, pronounced seasonable by Hesiod in a climate where 
maturity is somewhat earlier than in our own, with the prospect 
of bringing their children into the world at no extreme disad- 
vantage. This moderate exercise of prudence, with some care 
to save in prosperous times, would keep whole populations from 
the state of filth, starvation, and misery, to which they are too 
often reduced. 

Better education would also facilitate the mutual good under- 
standing of masters and workmen, by making the latter better 
able to comprehend the position of the former, and to appre- 
ciate the risks and anxieties, which are no small counterpoise to 
their sometimes extravagant but uncertain gains. So much, 
indeed, may be hoped from this, that it is possible to conceive 
of the entire self-correction of our social state. But the force 
of the mania of speculation, and its tendency to disturb the best 
supposable state of things, really forbids that hope, and drives 
us rather to look to some positive organization for a power 
which may overbear the utmost competitive efforts of individual 
or combined capital and credit, and may hold a steady control 
over the process of distribution. 
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Meanwhile, neither our own country nor any other in the 
world is full; and we shall do much more wisely to encourage 
the emigration of those who do not readily find fitting employ- 
ment at home, than to set all to work in our own country at a 
disadvantage, by a new distribution of land. It is true that 
more people might here force a pittance from the unwilling soil, 
though a pittance it would be. It is true that much might be 
done by clearing waste lands. But it is equally true that the 
peasantry, who have in some instances been removed from places 
where they contrived barely to exist, wonld find a far larger 
portion of the comforts of life in another hemisphere, than they 
could have enjoyed by the most liberal arrangements of tenure 
in their native land. If their removal is made a charge against 
their landlords, let it be on the score of local attachment and 
patriotic sentiment, and not on that of material comfort. When 
all the world is so full that we begin to want elbow-room, and 
raise our fields upon arches in order to place dwellings under 
them, we will terrace the sides of Ben Nevis, and repeat on all 
our cliffs and mountains the ‘Gun Gardens’ of Beachy Head, 
or the hanging vineyards of the Rhine. Till then, we shall do 
better to use first the fertile plains, where we find them open, 
and to pass round the territory of Brother Esau, if he grudges 
us even his highway, and a purchased draught at his wells. 

There is enough in the present aspect of the cooperative 
system to encourage those who are anxious for social improve- 
ment to look mainly in that direction for success, and to endea- 
vour, as much as possible, to engage capital as well as labour on 
its side. A daw, or even a general arrangement, under present 
circumstances, for the sharing of profits by workmen is a mere 
chimera; but a voluntary combination, which shall give them a 
certainty of some proportionate and fair remuneration, is 
a problem, however difficult, yet not by the very conditions of 
the case impossible. It is one which will be worked out in co- 
operative agencies where the capital comes mainly from a few, 
and the work from others, and a solution may be thus obtained 
which is applicable to the case of a master’s arrangements with 
workmen in a factory which is wholly his own property. One 
of the main difficulties at present lies in a jealousy which makes 
reductions impracticable when they are necessary, and renders 
advances dangerous when they are reasonable. But the idea of 
sharing profits implies that of sharing losses, and workmen must 
earn their right to profits by submitting to labour at lower 
rates than the full wages when this is necessary. There is 
some difficulty in making arrangements for rendering this com- 
pulsory, but it might be done by a system of engagements, the 
breach of which should be equivalent to bankruptcy, and should 
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disable the defaulting workman from obtaining similar adyan- 
tages elsewhere. j 

An entire regulation of the market, preventing either glut or 
exhaustion, is a mighty problem, from which we must as yet 
retire, yet it is only the ‘problem of the Three Bodies,— 
Capital, Labour, and Demand. The action of the well-informed 
public through the last of these may one day prove of the 
utmost importance in the history of our social institutions. 
Even a little foresight in giving orders, sufficient to avoid 
unduly hurrying workpeople, is now a great social benefit, 
but much more may be done by a more general system. It is 
by this means that a moral force can be brought to bear upon 
the powers of supply, in aid of any moral development of 
them from within. And although a may be follies and 
delusions which may captivate earnest minds, and turn aside 
many a sovereign from its most advantageous course, yet it is 
thus that the really successful schemes, which introduce effec- 
tual social reforms, will be nourished and fostered in their 
origin, and advanced to such strength as will enable them to 
make their own way to general adoption. The work is worth 
the waste, if the principle has any life and reality in it. And 
whether it has or not, a very few years will decide; though it 
may take many to accomplish what man’s avarice and wilfulness 
must ever strongly resist, and what requires new and unknown 
arrangements to reconcile it even with the encouragement of 
enterprise and the maintenance of liberty. 

That a real beginning has been made in the introduction of 
the cooperative Sasiale into general trades and manufactures, 
cannot be questioned after a review of the reports of the Work- 
ing Men’s Association. It existed already, in joint-stock com- 
panies, for the class of capitalists, and in unions of masters, and 
of workmen. The step which may ultimately lead to compre- 
hension of classes was taken when workmen began to unite in 
forming establishments for themselves. As these grow in 
wealth and importance, they must find a place for capital, and 
allow its due influence, and they must secure steadiness of 
management, by some plan of continuing it in the hands of 
individuals or small bodies. Nor can they fail, in the course of 
extensive operations, to find out the real value of master-minds. 
At present we find them talking of doing without masters, and 
while they do so the common remark is, that their work will be 
‘cheap and nasty.’ Any well-regulated system will acknow- 
ledge property, and will also acknowledge the value of God’s 
gifts in the way of mental endowment to each individual. They 
are as much his own as his hands, and as really, sometimes 
as calculably, productive. The great danger to the coopera- 
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tive principle lies in the probability of those which are most 
successful becoming by degrees mere joint stock companies, the 
profits of which are monopolised by the first associates as pro- 
prietors, while the general interests of labour are neglected 
as soon as these individuals rise a little above the level of the 
labouring class. Should this be universally the case, the period 
of any general improvement in social relations by means of 
cooperation will be indefinitely deferred, unless other associa- 
tions of a more comprehensive character can be formed, and a 
higher moral influence introduced. 

The following extracts, especially the latter, show a good 
amount of common sense and resolution, but they do not indi- 
cate any prevailing disposition to look beyond the relative 
interest of a single class :— 


‘One portion of the labours of the Society which cannot be overlooked, 
has reference to its relations with Trade Societies. Trade Societies, the 
legal recognition of which dates from the Act for the Repeal of the Combina- 
tion Laws, and the utility of which is proclaimed by modern political 
economists, are the only real organization yet remaining amongst the 
working-classes, since the downfall of the guilds of the middle ages. 
It had been one of the most anxious wishes of many members of the 
Society, from the earliest period of its existence, to convert this organiza- 
tion to the purpose of co-operation, so as to suppress the very possibility 
of strikes, by leading the trade societies to devote to the employment of 
productive labour the sums which are now spent by them, for the defence of 
the class-interest of the worker, in maintaining men in unwilling idleness. 
Several efforts were made from time to time by various members of the 
Society, especially by Mr. Lloyd Jones and Mr. Walter Cooper, and after- 
wards by the Central Co-operative Agency, to effect this end in particular 
cases. The now well-known “Amalgamated Society,”—the most important 
trade society of the kingdom, was amongst those that were conferred with 
(and in this instance, by its own seeking) on the subject, nor did any other 
similar body show greater inclination towards Co-operative views. 

‘When the great dispute in the Iron-trades broke out, the Society could 
not fail to feel a deep interest in it. On the one hand, the doctrines put 
forth in the “Representation of the case of the Employers of Operative 
Engineers,” of the master’s right to do what he liked with his own, when 
he had once bought his labour by a “lawful bargain,” excited its strongest 
reprobation, as being opposed to all those principles of mutual dependence 
and mutual justice which it had been endeavouring to inculcate. On the 
other hand we could not but be deeply pained to see a contest, in which so 
much of right was on the side of the working-men, assume in its progress 
more and more the fruitless character of other similar disputes, and vast 
funds, which might have employed many a willing hand in co-operative 
labour, exhausted once more in the effort to maintain thousands in idleness. 
On the whole, our duty as a Society seemed to be to stand by, and, as far 
as might be, to secure justice for the working-men by enlightening opinion ; 
—above all, to strive to turn the dispute, whatever might be its issues, to 
the advantage of the cause of fellow-work;—and in the meantime, to leave 
individual members of the Society to the exercise of their own discretion, as 
to the part which they might take in the matter, and the advice which they 
might give to either party. : 

‘There were not wanting those amongst us upon this occasion who 
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sought to impress upon the working engineers the need of immediate 
surrender, as the most useful, the greatest, the most solemn protest against 
the dictation of their employers,—that of avowed weakness yielding to 
brute force. Others tried hard, with small luck be it confessed, to obtain 
friendly mediation between the two belligerent parties, and received full 
gladly, side by side with the working-men, the insults of the newspaper 
press. One and all, we believe, are fully prepared to justify their conduct, 
and know well that even where accused of stirring up war they were in 
reality ‘“‘seeking peace and ensuing it” by every means in their power. 
But the Society, we repeat it, as such, did not and could not engage in the 
conflict. All it could do was to organize a series of lectures, six of which 
were delivered on successive Friday evenings, from the 13th of February to 
the 20th of March, at the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution, 
17, Edward Street, Portman Square, the three first by Mr. Ludlow, the two 
next by A. H. Louis, Esq., (ordinary member of the Council) and the last 
by Mr. Neale. We are Send to admit that, from various eauses, (the 
night amongst others being badly chosen,) these were in general but thinly 
attended. ‘The three first and last have been published. 

‘ But the success of the “ Masters’ Strike” has been the triumph of Co- 
operation. A hundred thousand pounds may have been wasted, or the 
opportunity of earning them foregone, by the working-men. But we have 
every reason to hope that it is for the last time that such an expenditure 
will take place. The Amalgamated Society has declared in favour of co- 
operative labour, and revised its laws so as to make the reproductive 
employment of its members the very hinge of its proceedings. The National 
Association of United Trades has proclaimed that ‘“‘the time has come for 
the entire abandonment of strikes and turn-outs as a means of protecting 
labour,” and that ‘‘the only thing left” is, in future, “to organize and carry 
out a self-supporting co-operativere productive system of employment.” Out 
of the strike in the engineering trade itself, many assuciations of working- 
engineers, including the flourishing “East London Iron Works” and “ Atlas 
Company” in London, have sprung up; and throughout the country many 
and many a trade society is engaged in discussing the propriety of enter- 
ing upon co-operative labour, and availing itself of the provisions of the 
new act.’—First Report of Working Men’s Associations, pp. 12—14. 

‘That men may truly work together, three things are indispensable, that 
they should exercise justice to each other, in the division among the pro- 
ducers of the proceeds of any work which many are jointly engaged in 
producing, and in the exchange of one kind of work for another; and that 
they should be ready to promote whatever conduces to the common advan- 
tage or enjoyment. These three qualities correspond to the three divisions 
of human action which the political economists point out as concerned with 
industry, Production, Distribution, and Consumption. ‘The Co-operative 
Workshop or Industrial Society has, for its social object, to secure justice 
in production—to divide the results of all work done there among those 
who in any way, by capital, labour, or skill, contribute to produce it, 
according to what in justice each ought to have; not, as is the case in 
ordinary workshops, according to what each man’s strength of body, of 
mind, or of position, enables him to snatch for himself. Again, the 
Co-operative Store or Provident Society, has for its object to secure justice 
tx distribution and exchange, not carrying on this important function as 

society now carries it on, by placing men between the producer and con- 
sumer, with the maxim ‘“ make the most that you can out of both; ” “buy 
cheap and sell dear,” as their “Golden Rule:” but providing for its being 
carried on upon its true basis, as an agency, for the mutual benefit alike, of 
the producer to whom it will seek to give a just price for what he produces, 
and of the consumer to whom it will supply these articles at only so much 
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increase of price as is due to the capital, labour, and skill, required in the 
transaction (a). 

‘For the third function, that of consumption, or the enjoyment of the 
things produced, no special provision is made by the arrangements now 
contemplated. ‘They leave the institutions adapted to promote this object 
to grow up, as we are satisfied they will grow up, of themselves, so soon as 
by the practice of justice in production and distribution, wealth becomes 
more equally diffused among the population, and self-interest less dominant, 
than is at present the case. 

‘ We believe that it is the absence of any proposals relating to this 
function of consumption, which, more than anything else, has made many 
zealous social reformers, look with comparative indifference on the work- 
shops and stores to which Co-operative efforts have appeared to be limited. 
Their imaginations have been so accustomed to revel amongst the promised 
delights or advantages of a higher social condition, the peel ry the 
libraries, the halls, the schools, the pleasant dwellings, the varied occupa- 
tions of that hoped-for world, that they do not recognize in the sterner 
working world of Co-operation, in its workshops and stores, the seeds of 
the very institutions to which they look forward. And yet is it not evident 
that before we can obtain the enjoyments which wealth secures, we must 
possess the sources from which wealth springs? And what are these, but 
those workshops and stores, those means of production and distribution, 
with which Co-operation busies itself? Have not these been, during the last 
century, the source of that vast accumulation of wealth in the hands of the 
manufacturing and trading classes in England, which has raised them to 
their present importance, and placed half the land of England in their 
hands? Let the working classes, whose limbs and whose brains are 
indispensable to all the operations of industry or trade, set themselves in 
right earnest to form centres of production and distribution for themselves, 
on those principles by which alone they, as a class, can benefit—the prin- 
ciples of mutual justice; and they may, if they will, change the wealth- 
producing prccess, from being one by which a few are made very rich by 
the labour of many, into one by which the whole body, through their joint 
exertions, gradually enrich each other. With the possession of wealth will 
come the means of creating the outward sources of enjoyment of which so 
much has been said: still more, with the possession of wealth thus acquired 
will come the spirit through which these sources of enjoyment will be able 
to be enjoyed. At present, if the population of England could be suddenly 
placed amidst such institutions as social reformers have dreamt of, we 
believe that they would be unable to keep them in operation. For all 
these institutions assume the general existence among those who are living 
under them, of a regard for what is due to others, a spirit of courtesy, a 
readiness to help each other, a trustful, unselfish disposition, of all which 
we see, unfortunately, but scanty traces at present, and cannot hope to see 
more, until we see in the dealings between man and man the general 
exercise of that virtue of justice, sterner and less attractive, but the 
indispensable condition of all social good. 

‘ Now the institutions by which justice may be secured in the production 
and distribution of wealth, the working classes of England have the power 
to found with an assurance of success, if only they have the wil// The 





‘(a) The Committee do not tvish to be considered as intending by these words to 
cast any particular reproach on tradesmen, whether wholesale or retail, who in- 
dividually may, in their several spheres, be kind and honourable men. They refer 
only to the false position in chit, from the want of good social arranegments for 
carrying on the important functions of trade, all traders are necessarily placed. 
»he same remark applies to what has been said about production.’ 
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steps in the process are few and easy to be followed. The first step is to 
take the supply of their own consumption, the distribution of the articles 
which they require for their own use, into their own hands, as they may do 
by means of Co-operative Stores. The second step is to combine these 
Stores by means of general centres of supply, one of which already exists 
in London in the Central Co-operative Agency, and thus make themselves 
important as wholesale buyers. The third step is to use their power of 
buying, thus organized, in setting up productive institutions, with their 
proper centres of supply, to make what they want to buy. The fourth 
step is to institute among these productive institutions a system of 
exchange of labour, founded upon principles of strict justice. These arrange- 
ments will, doubtless, require time for their development, but they are 
clearly not impracticable. When these have been effected, the institutions, 
by which the advantages and enjoyments promised by Social Reformers 
may be attained, will begin to spring up on all sides; the forms of a higher 
social order of things will make themselves visible resting upon the solid 
foundation of just dealing, and gradually built up by the spirit of mutual . 
trust and genuine good-will—which the exercise of this humbler virtue will 
call forth, or foster, 

* Let no man then suffer himself to be discouraged when he is engaged 
in the task, often difficult and wearisome, of setting in motion a Co-opera- 
tive Store, or a Co-operative Workshop, by the thought that what he is 
doing costs much exertion and seems to be of little use. Ploughing and 
harrowing is hard, unpromising work, but let a good seed bed be once 
prepared, and the good seed sown, in due time the golden harvest will 
reward the husbandman’s toil. 

‘Sow the good seed of justice, in those great functions of buman 
activity—the production and distribution of the fruits of labour; prepare 
the good seed bed of institutions in which this seed can be properly 
naurished: the eternal laws of God’s providence will not fail to give you 
in due time the glorious harvest of a true human society.’—Report of Uo- 
operative Conference, pp. 4—6. 


The experiment of cooperative association is at least in 
vigorous and intelligent hands, and its spread will be rapid as 
soon as some few evident tokens of success appéar. But so long 
as it is antagonistic, so long as it is animated mainly by the 
proud and rebellious spirit which envies all superiority, it is in 
a course that may end in mutual collision and self-crushing 
rivalry. The Church alone possesses the true principle which 
can give life to a general cooperative union, for she alone has 
anything to give to him who truly surrenders his own individual 
pride and selfishness. But from the spiritual nature of her 
chief functions, she naturally requires some appearance in the 
world itself of a germ which she may foster. It must be a 
germ that draws its life from her own principles, and the laws of 
its organization from her precepts, but it need not be the direct 
creation of her authority. 

Man, on the whole, produces more than he wants, and the 
problem of distribution can therefore scarcely be impossible. 
When population increases, man tends strongly still to produce 
as much as he wants, and in the fullest and most advanced 
countries he produces more commodities in proportion to his 
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numbers than he did in savage days. The money that is wasted 
in excess of drink, well applied, would leave few in England 
short of victuals, and for money the victuals would be forth- 
coming. Education, if universal, would very much diminish 
pauperism and distress, but there would still be need of some 
organization which might direct labour and capital into the most 
desirable channels, and balance the increase of one service by a 
proportionate increase of another. A large body thus working 
within itself might hold its place within the community, and by 
degrees it is conceivable that the advantages of such combina- 
tion might draw the whole people into one or more such unions, 
or into acquiescence in their arrangements of prices, wages and 
the like. But this is a remote possibility, while it can scarcely 
be doubted but that a limited society might be formed with 
advantage on cooperative principles, with rules of mutual insu- 
rance, for education, apprenticeship, employment, emigration, 
settlement, &c. Even our agricultural poor are not so driven 
to the minimum of subsistence, but that young men might 
engage in some such combinations with advantage. But artisans 
and manufacturing workmen, who have higher wages, need 
only good plans, and prudence to adopt them, in order to secure 
to themselves and their families almost a certainty of maintain- 
ing tolerable prosperity, with a fair chance of further advance- 
ment. Meanwhile selfishness and distrust stand even more in 
men’s way than imprudence and impatience, and constantly 
prevent agreements and combinations which might issue in the 
greatest mutual advantage. And it must never be forgotten 
that these evil dispositions cannot be eradicated by the very 
best social arrangements, as on the other hand it is possible to 
act under the present system of free competition on the highest 
principles of charity and mutual accommodation. The same 
facts produce very different practical impressions on different 
minds. On coming to the conclusion that wages are determined 
by the market value of the commodity of labour, one master 
will conclude that, such being the case, he is to make as good a 
bargain as he can; another will infer, no less logically, that 
since the labourer has no protection but in the necessity of some 
one being found to do the work, it is his duty to see that his 
own labourer at least is not oppressed in his wages. The 
received political economy, viewed as a science, has as good a 
right to the one conclusion as to the other. The only question 
is, whether, and how far, political economy can aid Christian 
principle in carrying out its ends. And this is a question not 
lightly to be given up as irrelevant. The economists of the 
socialist school, though they believe that they see beyond J. S. 
Mill with respect to the principle of population, ought not to 
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forget that he has appreciated and adopted the suggestions of 
Babbage with respect to co-operative establishments.’ It is to 
be regretted that a man so earnest in purpose and so intelligent 
as M. St. André cannot refrain from using the terms ‘ Economy’ 
and ‘ Economist’ in a bad sense, and with reference to certain 
practical conclusions which the best political economists would 
be glad to dispense with. It is not from inhumanity, but from 
an intellectual difficulty, that J. S. Mill resorts to improbable 
suppositions of the future prudence and self-denial of mechanics 
and labourers. If an extension of the cooperative system will 
enable them to dispense with a course of action alien to natural 
and allowable tendencies, so much the better, and Mr. Mill will 
not be the last to admit it. But they should excuse his caution, 
and improve upon him without reviling him, or the science to 
which he has striven to give a right direction.” It may not be 
too much to expect of the lower classes, in an improved state of 
cultivation, what is now done by the higher, who commonly 
marry late, or do not marry, if they do not see the way to 
maintaining a family in their own rank. But when he goes 
beyond this, he certainly exposes himself to attack, and gives 
reason to suspect the completeness of his theory. At the 
same time he has not failed to indicate the direction of the only 
remedy which can solve the difficulty he has raised. If he has 
not ventured further, it may be because he perceives what M. 
St. André states as the result of long experience and many 
efforts. 


‘I intended to render available to you and your country, as a token 
of my gratitude to both, the results of a costly and varied experience pro- 
tracted during twenty consecutive years. The results of that experience 
I summed up then, and still sum up as follows :— 

lst. That the introduction of the principle of association and valid com- 
bination into the industriai and economical life of society as being the 
proper check against irrational and conflicting competition, and the only 
means of securing education, labour, and adequate subsistence to all men 
in their respective local and national circles, to be successfully and effec- 
tively carried out, requires a strong discipline, and the entire submission 
and coordination of the acts and dealings of every private individual and 





1 See Mill's Political Economy, b. iv. ¢. viii. s. 5. 

2 Mr. Ludlow has done justice to Mr. J. S. Mill in his Lectures on the Master 
Engineers and their Workmen, p.25:—‘If we turn to Mr. J. 8. Mill, we find a 
writer whose whole spirit is so generously devoted to the improvement of the 
masses, that it is almost impossible to pick out any special passages embodying 
that feeling. Take, however, the following: “In Europe, the time, if it ever 
existed, is long past, when a life of privaticn had the smallest tendency to make 
men better workmen or more civilised beings. It is, on the contrary, evident, 
that if the agricultural labourers were better off, they would both work more 
efficiently, and be better citizens. I ask then, is it true or not, that if their num- 
bers were fewer they would obtain higher wages?” “ High wages and short 
hours,” he says elsewhere tersely, “ are generally good objeets.”’ 
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private family as producer and consumer to a common social rule freely 
accepted and strictly enforced. 

2d. That association is essentially a religious principle, the very re- 
fraction of spiritual light and love, which is Christianity in the temporal 
relations of men, and that therefore any attempt to establish co-operation 
or collective action in the economical functions of society is either con- 
sciously or unconsciously a Christian movement, and must fail or succeed 
in the direct ratio of its being in conformity with true Christian principles, 
namely, Church principles, and of the amount of Christian faith and self- 
denial evinced by individuals engaged in a cooperative and socialist effort.’ 
Ietter, p. 14. 


This is plain and important truth, and the sooner it becomes 
understood by English Socialists, the better; but it is still more 
necessary that it should be known to all who desire to aid the 
cooperative efforts of the labourer and the mechanic by counsel 
or contribution. The calculation and contemplation of all that is 
involved in the first of these two propositions would at once put 
out of the question many a visionary scheme, and prove many 
a specious proposal to be either worthless or of but partial and 
temporary benefit. And the necessity of submitting to the 
conditions requisite to give a truly social, and not merely joint- 
stock, character to combination would silence many a hasty 
claimant of property or privileges, which he would use, and only 
thinks of using,if once made his own, as selfishly as the present 
possessors. 

The truth is, that the claims of individual liberty are fatal to 
almost any scheme that can be hastily drawn up for the com- 
bination of different classes. And supposing individuals to sur- 
render their present liberty of action, there are still difficulties 
in securing the quality of work, which is now maintained in 
some measure by competition. The necessary organization for 
such purpose, and the habits of action required for them, must 
grow, and cannot be instantaneously created. And the most 
favourable chance for the growth of such organization is in a 
state of peace and order, and good-will between different classes. 
It would act as a remedy, it is true, for the social war of strikes 
and lock-outs, counterfeiting and counter-advertising, touting 
and underselling; but it cannot probably come in as a compromise 
in that war, it must appear as a mediating party beside the com- 
batants. In order to this, its own character should be as little 
as possible competitive, its accommodations mutual, its rules 
elastic, its principles firm, its scope comprehensive of all classes, 
and its founders far-sighted, patient, and self-denying. M. St. 
André is probably somewhat premature in expecting English- 
men to be able to submit to the amount of ‘ discipline’ which 
is necessary for his combinations. Most of them certainly will 
not do that on speculation. They must see their advantage 
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clearly before they will sacrifice so much of their liberty. But 
he is right in selecting the functions of consumption as _ those 
which are most likely to afford the means of combining classes, 
and giving an universal character to a cooperative movement. 
His ideal Board of supply and demand, of which his present 
little establishment is merely a possible germ, is a kind of uni- 
versal cooperative store, or bank of all commodities. Such an 
engine, in honest hands, devoted to the cause of cooperation, 
would control, while it would also effectually encourage, co- 
operative production, and would make various cooperative so- 
cieties beneficial to one another. It is unquestionably a good 
division of labour, and a saving upon the present expensive, 
speculative, and somewhat demoralizing machinery of selling. 
But its efficacy for the ends which he purposes depends upon 
its obtaining extensive support, and becoming a kind of public 
institution, in the hands of disinterested men, who have deli- 
berately before them the object of a just division of profits in 
all the processes of production and supply. 

Whether or not such a scheme can be carried into effect, 
there can be no question but that the idea of cooperation has 
taken root and is likely to spread. And it is, to say the least, 
a healthier form of speculation than that of communism, or of 
agrarian agitation. In that direction, if in any, is the escape 
from the pressures of bankruptcy on the one hand, and starva- 
tion on the other, which preserve a rude and fluctuating balance 
in the unorganized state of commercial and industrial life. And 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that now the consciousness of 
those pressures has been‘ developed by political economy, the 
remedy of them may also be open to the joint reason of large 
societies, as well as to the individual prudence of capitalists, 
real or sham, the latter of whom are their most dangerous pro- 
moters. And while the collection of documents published by 
M. St. André may appear to superficial readers a proof that 
the problem is insoluble, and only involves those who undertake 
it in endless confusion, a closer study of it will lead to other 
thoughts. It may be that some who really understand the 
question will shrink from the difficulty, or will be deterred from 
undertaking such work by other responsibilities; but it is scarce 
possible to enter thoroughly into the question without seeing 
that there is a real work to be done, a real organization possible, 
and clear principles on which it must be constructed, or rather 
vitally concreted, in order to give at least an example of social 
justice and mutual aid and support in all the transactions of life. 
It is in order to call the attention of Churchmen to the progress 
of facts and theories in this department, that this subject has 
been, otherwise prematurely, taken up. There are Commu- 
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nistic, Pantheistic, and Atheistic heads at work, and the work 
is one which ought to be done by men of sound and sober faith. 
And if Mr. E. V. Neale, Mr. Maurice, and Mr. Kingsley, 
though with better views, have not taken so satisfactory a 
course as to make it desirable that the movement they have set 
on foot should continue unmodified, it would be well for able 
men to investigate the questions and problems which have 
arisen, and if possible to propose or adopt better methods of 
working out such kindred objects as may afford some example 
of a real social reformation. 

















Art. VII.—The Problem, ‘What is the Church?’ solved. XKéyris 
mept Tod Ti nv elvat THS "ExxAnoias’ or, The Counter Theory. 
Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 1853. 


WE do not, in general, begin with theory. Facts come first, 
and theory afterwards, although we can hardly state facts with- 
out involving a theory. It would be a curious and interesting 
task to examine the ‘ positive philosophy’ of this day, and see 
how much theory is involved in its elementary assumptions ; and 
it would be scarce too bold to say, that as long as we generalize 
at all, we cannot wholly escape the presupposition of some theory 
or other. In matters of religion it is certainly impossible, Not 
only in the description of facts, but in the very apprekension 
and primary estimation of them, a view or notion comes in 
which involves the assumption of a principle sufficient to deter- 
mine and imply an extensive theory. Yet possibly this may be 
the way in which we were intended to become acquainted with 
the facts, rather than by first acquiring the knowledge of a 
theory, and then applying it. We may have been meant to see 
features, characteristics, indications, first, and by estimating 
them roughly, and grouping them as we were able, gradually to 
become aware of a pervading system, and to perceive something 
like a rationale of the spiritual facts which surround us. In this 
process, our apprehension of facts will be somewhat modified by 
the gradual development and clearing of our theoretic views, 
but ought not at any time to be wholly reconstructed upon 
a theoretic basis. 

Dr. Newman’s Theory of Development has too much of the 
latter character, and has, accordingly, proved satisfactory to no 
very great number of minds. It is not the theory which Romanism 
had gradually worked out and stereotyped for itself, nor even an 
improvement upon that theory, but a new foundation, perilous 
to insert under the cupola of S. Peter’s. Still, to us who view 
the Roman system from without, the substitution might be 
thought to offer a chance of conviction, enabling obnoxious facts 
to take a more plausible shape and arrangement, and grounding 
them on principles which seemed partly at least of iron, though 
partly also of ‘ miry clay.’ The moral and logical necessity of 
development formed a strong framework to enclose and hide the 
unsound foundation of assumed premises, and to hold together 
the unburnt brickwork of questionable conclusions. The work 
was a bold and a great effort, the best defence that could be 
made for a really false step; right in the main if that step was 
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right, but if not, wrong, and only the more wholly wrong, the 
more complete in its extent, and the more ingenious in its tex- 
ture. On the whole, it was the man, and not the book, that 
carried off a train of converts. 

Nevertheless there was a certain impression that something 
had been said that was a sufficient account of the Roman facts ; 
and people who did not very deeply examine into particulars, 
could yet accept a general theory of development as offering a 
convenient solution for all imaginable difficulties. And unsatis- 
factory as it is to most of us, the whole system certainly did 
appear to approve itself to some minds, and to afford them satis- 
faction where they had doubted, and perhaps even conviction 
where they had questioned or opposed. It was, at least, a theory 
of what many of us had regarded as wholly irrational and un- 
accountable, and it must be allowed that a true system must be 
capable of a theory. This is true, although it is not equally 
certain that we must be able to discover that theory. So far as 
it went, Dr. Newman’s work was a step towards establishing the 
point, that some theory at least could be given for Romanism, 
and thus far it was a step toward giving advantage to Romanism 
above Anglicanism with those who could find no satisfactory 
theory of Anglicanism. 

The author of ‘The Counter Theory’ was not, he says, even 
then, one of those who wanted a theory to oppose to this formi- 
dable demonstration. While he admits, however, that some 
answers of more or less weight have been given, he attributes to 
them in general a negative character, and desiderates, up to the 
time of the publication of his own work, a complete and positive 
statement, which could be placed parallel to the ‘Theory of 
Development,’ as the truth which was to supplant and supersede 
it. As, however, he professes to have only brought out and 
elaborated the view which was then already clear to his own 
mind, so he must allow others to remark, that his originality is 
rather to be found in grouping and in detail than in his main 
theory. And he may not hereafter be sorry to find, in ancient 
writers, as well as in modern, somewhat more of his own princi- 
ples than he has hitherto acknowledged. He writes sometimes 
almost as if he had had a new revelation, while he is expressing 
truths which have certainly been revealed to others before him. 

Dr. Moberly’s preface, and a well-remembered, though hitherto 
unpublished sermon of Dr. Pusey’s on Unity, may be quoted as 
instances in which positive views have been distinctly brought for- 
ward, and that very much in accordance with the present writer’s 
analogies. And, amongst ancient writers, he has hardly done 
justice to S. Justin Martyr and 8. Clement of Alexandria, who 
both of them hold the leading principles of his general theory of 
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the history of man. S. Justin clearly acknowledges the extent 
of the patriarchal dispensation as including the pious heathen, 
and S. Clement no less clearly acknowledges the Divine Word 
as the Educator of universal humanity, and sketches out the 
periods of relative infancy with reference to the maturity of the 
Gospel, and that of the future estate of the blessed. 


‘Since, then, we have shown that we all are called children by the Scrip- 
ture, and not only so, but that we who have followed Christ are allegorically 
represented as infants, while the Father of all alone is perfect, (for in Him 
is the Son, and in the Son the Father,) it is time for us, following due order, 
to declare who is the Guide of our childhood. He is called Jesus. Some- 
times He calls himself a Shepherd, and says, “I am the good Shepherd;”' He 
who guides us children, being conceived of as the Shepherd in charge of 
infants, by a metaphor from the shepherds of sheep, since infants are simple, 
like the sheep who represent them in allegory. “ And they shall be,” He 
says, “all one flock, and there shall be one shepherd.” ‘The Word, then, is fitly 
called the Guide of our childhood (IMa:daywyds), who is guiding us children 
to salvation. Most plainly, at any rate, the Word said of Himself by Hosea, 
“I am your chastener.”* But religion is the guiding of our childhood, being 
a learning of the service of God, and an instruction toward the knowledge 
of the truth. And it is a right guiding, as it leads us up to heaven 

‘But the Guide of our childhood, the Holy and Divine Jesus, the Word, 
who is the Leader of the whole human race, the Very God who loveth man, 
it is who guideth us. And the Holy Spirit saith of Him somewhere in the 
song, “He sustained the people in the wilderness, in the thirst of the 
burning heat, in the land without water. He encircled him, and instructed 
him, and kept him as the apple of an eye, as an eagle hovereth over her 
young ones; and He brooded anxiously over His young ones. He spread 
His wings and received them, and took them up upon His shoulders, ‘The 
Lord alone led them, and there was no strange god with them.” Clearly, 
I think, the Scripture indicates the Guide of childhood, by describing His 
leading. Again, when He speaks in His own person, He confesses Himself 
the Guide of childhood. “I am the Lord thy God, who led thee out of the 
land of Egypt.”* Who, then, hath authority to lead in and out? Is it not 
the children’s Guide? He it was who appeared to Abraham, and said to 
him, “I am thy God, walk before Me.”> And him, in most tutorial wise, He 
prepareth to be a faithful child, saying, “ And be thou perfect. And I will 
put My covenant between Me and thee, and thy seed.” Here is the com- 
munion of a friendship watching over him. And of Jacob He most evidently 
appeareth to be the Guide, as of a child; for He saith to him, “ Behold 
I am with thee, keeping thee in all thy way whithersoever thou goest ; and 
I will bring thee back into this land, because I will not forsake thee, till I 
have done all that I spake unto thee.”® And with him, also, He is said to 
wrestle. “Jacob,” it says, “was left alone, and there wrestled a Man with 
him” (the Guide of his childhood) “until the morning.”? This Man was 
He that led and carried, who joined in his exercise, and anointed the prac- 
tised wrestler, Jacob, against the evil one. 

‘ And to show at once that the Word was at once the Trainer for Jacob, 
and the EpucaTor oF HUMANITY (Iadaywyds tis dvOpwmdrnros), “ he asked 
Him, and said unto Him, Tell me Thy name. And He said, Wherefore 
askest thou after My name?”® For He was reserving the new name for 





? John x. 11, 16. 2 Hosea v. 2. 3 Deut. xxxii. 10, sqq. 
4 Exod. xx. 2. 5 Gen. xvii. 1, 2. ® Gen. xxviii. 15. 
7 Gen. xxxii. 24. 8 Ib, v. 29. 
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the new, the infant people. And the Lord God was still without a name, 
not having yet become man. Nevertheless, “Jacob called the name of 
that place “The form of God; for I saw God,” he said, “ face to face, and my 
life’ was saved.”' But the face of God is the Word, by whom God is 
brought to light and made known. Then also he was named Israel, when 
he saw the Lord God. This is God, the Word, the Guide of childhood, who 
said to him again afterward, “ Fear not to go down into Egypt.”? Behold 
how the Educator accompanies the righteous man, and how He trains the 
wrestler, teaching him to trip up the heels of the adversary. 

‘ This, at any rate, is the same who also taught Moses to be a guide of 
childhood; for the Lord saith, “If any man hath sinned before Me, I will 
blot him out of My book. But now go thou, and lead this people by the 
way into the piace of which I told thee.”* Here He is teaching him the 
guiding of children; for the Lord was in truth, through Moses, the Guide 
of childhood to the ancient people, and by Himself the Leader of the new 
people, face to face. For “ behold,” He saith to Moses, “ Mine angel goeth 
before thee,” when He set over him the evangelising and leading power of 
the Word, but reserved the dignity of the Lord; “ but in the day that I 
visit,” He saith, “I will bring their sin upon them ;”’ that is, in the day 
when I shall sit as Judge, I will give them back the due reward of their 
sins. For one and the same, as Educator and Judge, He judgeth those who 
have disobeyed Him. But the Word, who loveth man, is not silent as to 
the sin, but reproveth it, that they may repent. For “the Lord will have 
the repentance of the sinner, rather than his death.”4 But let us, having 
learned the sins of others as infants, by way of hearing, for fear of the 
threat, lest we suffer the like, abstain from the like offences. What, then, 
was it that they offended? That “in their anger they slew men, and in 
their rage they hamstrung a bull: cursed is their anger.”® Who, then, 
would instruct us with greater kindness? 

‘ First, then, for the elder people, there was the elder covenant; and the 
law educated the people with fear, and the Word was an angel. But for 
the fresh and new people, there has been a fresh and new covenant given ; 
and the Word has come into the world, and fear has been turned into love, 
and that mystical angel Jesus is brought forth. For this one and the same 
Guide of childhood said then, “Thou shalt fear the Lord God;’* but us He 
exhorted, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’? For this cause also He 
commandeth us, “ Cease from your works ”—your old sins; “ learn to do 
well; decline from evil, and do good.” * ‘Thou hast loved righteousness, 
and hated iniquity.’"® This is My new covenant, engraven in the old letter. 
The newness of the Word, then, is not to be made a reproach; but the 
Lord saith in Jeremiah, “Say not, I am too young. Before 1 formed thee 
in the belly, I knew thee; and before thou camest out of the womb, I 
sanctified thee.’ That the prophecy may mean allegorically of us, who, 
before the foundation of the world, were known of God unto faith, but now 
are infants, because of the recently fulfilled will of God, even as we have 
been newly born unto calling and salvation, Wherefore also He saith, 
“TI have made thee a prophet unto the nations,”" saying that he must 
prophesy, that they should not think the name of the younger a reproach 
to those who are called infants. 

‘But the law is ancient grace, given through Moses by the Word. Where- 
fore also the Scripture saith, “ The law was given through Moses,”” not dy 
Moses, but Jy the Word, and through Moses His servant, Wherefore, also, 





1 Gen. xxxii. 30. 2 Gen. xlvi. 3. 3 Exod. xxxii. 33, 34. 
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it was but for a season, but the eternal “ grace and truth came to be by 
Jesus Christ.” Observe the expressions of the Scripture. Of the law it 
saith only, “‘ was given;” but the truth, being the grace of the Father, is 
the eternal work of the Word. And it is no longer said to be given, but to 
* come to be” by Jesus, “ without” Whom “nothing was made.”! Moses, 
at any rate, at once giving way prophetically to the Word, the perfect 
Educator, foretells both the name and the educating, and setteth before the 
people their Educator, placing in their hands commandments of obedience. 
“God shall raise up unto you,” he saith, ‘a Prophet like unto me, from 
among your brethren,”? signifying Jesus the Son of Man, because of Jesus 
the Son of God. For the name of Jesus, proclaimed before in the law, was 
a foreshadowing of the Lord. He adds, in fact, counselling the people for 
their good, “Him shall ye hear.” And the man that will not hear 
that Prophet, “him he threateneth.” Such is the name he prophesieth to 
us of the saving Educator. For this cause, prophecy invests Him with a 
rod,—a rod of instruction, of rule, of authority, that those whom the per- 
suasive Word healeth not, threatening may heal; and those whom threaten- 
ing healeth not, the rod may heal; and those whom the rod healeth not, 
the fire consumeth. “A rod,” it saith, “shall spring up from the root of 
Jesse.” Observe at once the care, and the wisdom, and the power of the 
Educator. “ Not according to the appearance,” it saith, “shall He judge, 
nor according to the speech shall He convict. But He shall execute judg- 
ment for the humble, and shall convict the sinners of the earth.”* And by 
David, “In chastising, the Lord chastised me, and delivered me not over 
unto death.” For to be chastised by the Lord, and guided as a child, is 
escape from death. And by the same prophet He saith, “ Thou shalt rule 
them with a rod of iron.’ By this, also, the Apostle was moved, when he 
said in the Epistle to the Corinthians, “ What will ye? Shall I come unto 
you with a rod, or in love, and in the spirit of gentleness?”® But, also, 
“The rod of Thy power,’? he saith, by another prophet, “shall the Lord 
send forth out of Zion;”’ but this educating “rod” of Thine, “and Thy 
staff comforted me,” saith another. This is the venerable, the comforting, 
the saving power of the GuIDE oF CHILDHOOD,’ °—S. Clement of Alexandria, 
Padagogus, cap. vii. book i. 

It is, however, none the worse for the present theory, or 
‘Counter Theory,’ that it is not entirely new. Novelty of 
matter is the last praise that a divine should desire, although 
novelty of thought, novelty of arrangement, novelty of con- 
ception, is admissible even in divinity, and constitutes a merit of 
which the work before us has its full share. 

A reflecting reader will be able to dispense with preliminaries, 
even independently of the hints thrown out in the foregoing 
remarks, and to find in the paragraphs now to be given a multum 
in parvo of the writer’s theory :— 

‘I had cleared the way thus far in the investigation, when occasional 


glimmerings were succeeded by mid-day brightness, and the grand idea 
floated before my mind in overpowering brilliancy. I discovered at once 





! John i. 3. 2 Deut. xviii. 15. * Ja. xi. 1, 3, 4. 

* Ps. exviii. 18. Pu @. 9. 6 1 Cor. iv. 21. 7 Ps, cx. 2. 

* The Word translated ‘Educator’ and ‘Guide of Childhood,’ is the same. 
The reference to childhood and to guidance in the compound word, is too distinct 
in some places to admit of the use of the word ‘ Educator’ throughout. 
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that the Law and the Gospel were but integral parts of one stupendous 
system—nothing more nor less than the discipline of the redeemed indivi- 
dual exhibited upon a gigantic scale! Here was the mystical Woman, the 
great abstract reality, the redeemed creature! All that Plato and Aristotle 
had dreamt, of the intimate correspondence between the individual and the 
body politic, was suddenly fulfilled to the life—here was the Being of a 
hundred heads and hundred hands, an individual of individuals, a concrete 
multitude! Every crisis in the annals of the redeemed man was to be traced 
upon the continuous system, in monster magnitude. Every analogy obser- 
vable between soul and body was to be seen, magnified a hundred-fold, in 
the analogy between the Jewish and the Christian economy. Never before 
was I so fully able to enter into the spirit of the parallel of S. Augustine 
between the city of God and that of the world. 1 beheld her, that is the 
former, as in a panorama, as one Being, emerging from the womb of time, 
and fulfilling in her onward course towards eternity, a continuous system 
of instruction and moral discipline that reminded me powerfully of my own. 
Only instead of a body I beheld a definite people; and instead of a soul, 
nations and languages innumerable. For Her the march of the world 
seemed made, and every age appeared adapted to Her time of life. While 
She was in the flesh, society could not advance; but the world external 
to Her spake and acted as a child. Arts and sciences delayed their progress 
till She was sufficiently matured to be able to profit by them. Mythology, 
polytheism, Sabian and Magian, lent involuntary testimony to the great 
verities in which She was to be instructed. Antagonism only furthered 
Her probation and ultimate good. As soon as Her soul was to be disci- 
plined, distinctions between mind and matter arose among the heathen: 
and by the time that She could make use of them, Gentile philosophy had 
carefully dissected the different faculties and functions of the intellect. 
Then She ceased to be represented by a definite people: and forthwith 
nations outwardly distinct, but linked together by a hidden tie, presented a 
marvellous ¢ableau vivant of Her mental development! Then all that was 
external to Her, suddenly beamed with thought and intelligence. Inven- 
tions of all kinds were multiplied, the hidden laws of nature were laid bare. 
As Her discipline came to be more and more spiritual, a spiritual philo- 
sophy was evolved in these latter days, which has illustrated Her inner life 
with almost as much truth and faithfulness as if it had been the sole pur- 
pose of those who excogitated it, to have worked for Her edification. I said 
in my heart, Can those marks of design which abound in the world afford 
greater testimony to the Being of a God, than these phenomena to the fact 
of His never-failing Providence ? : 
‘One step further, and I was enabled to connect these phenomena with 
the idea that had preceded them in the Divine Mind. Moses, when entrusted 
with the Jewish ritual, had a special charge given him,—‘ See that thou 
make all things according to the pattern shewed to thee in the Mount.” 
That the significance of these words might be attended to the more, great 
stress is laid upon them in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and by the author 
of the Book of Wisdom (ix. 8), they are extended to the first temple. The 
tabernacle or temple, therefore, had its prototype in the heavens: and 
should the Christian Church have less? Are not three grades clearly dis- 
tinguished in the Epistle to the Hebrews? “the shadow,” “the express 
image,” and “ the things themselves.” ‘The second was more of a realiza- 
tion than the first: yet the last is a degree removed from the second: there 
is a resemblance between the first and second, but both are in their degree 
types of the last. In the Law is shadowed, say the Fathers, what in the 
Church Militant is realized, what in the Church Triumphant will be per- 
fected! Is it not the same-principle that has been already noticed in the 
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stages of our individual existence: in the analogy between our outer and 
our inner man, between our present and our future selves?.... 

‘I could not help looking off from the picture of the Church of Christ 
thus suggested to that of the Pattern-Man, and observing the close harmony 
that subsisted between them. Christ the mystical Man, His Church the 
mystical Woman: His probation accomplished in a single life, Hers accom- 
plished in the successive generations of her members. He, the second 
Person of the ever-blessed Trinity, assuming our nature without ceasing to 
be the one Person that He was before: His Church, a rational congregation 
of independent agents, admitted into fellowship with Divinity: yet, as in 
His case, without addition to Her Personality. He remaining one Divine 
Person, while veiled under our common nature: and we the redeemed 
amongst mankind, clothed upon with His Nature, but without losing our 
individualism. He the Unity, we the Plurality: His a Divine Manhood, 
ours a created Godhead! ’—Pp. 36—40. 


He goes on to trace the different stages of the life of the 
Church as compared with that of the redeemed individual. The 
antediluvian life is represented by, or represents, the unregene- 
rate state, as in the magnificent sonnet in the Lyra Apostolica :— 


‘We are not children of a guilty sire, 
Since Noe stepp'd from out his wave-toss’d home, 
And a stern baptism flush’d earth’s faded bloom. 
Not that the heavens then clear’d, or cherub’s fire 
From Eden’s portal did at once retire; 
But thoughts were stirred of Him who was to come, 
Whose rainbow hues so streak’d the o’ershadowing gloom, 
That faith could e’en that desolate scene admire. 
The Lord has come and gone; and now we wait 
The second substance of the deluge type, 
When our slight ark shall cross a molten surge ; 
So, while the gross earth melts, for judgment ripe, 
Ne’er with its haughty turrets to emerge, 
We shall mount up to Eden’s long-lost gate.'—No. cii. 8. 


But after regeneration, there are two great processes through 
which salvation is to be wrought out ; the outward and the inward 
education and discipline of the spiritual man, or, as we must say 
in the collective view, of the spiritual woman, the spiritual Eve, 
the Bride of the Second Adam :— 


‘To apply the foregoing remarks: Eve was now about to be placed under 
a schoolmaster for the first, or more elementary part of her education, in 
which state she was to be represented by a peculiar people, living under a 
special Economy. The like process was to be repeated when the time came 
for her to be placed under a system of mental or spiritual discipline: only 
that instead of being confined to one people, it would be a Dispensation 
extending over all nations: and instead of being circumscribed by a single 
locality, it would be one that would reach to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, Finiteness was a congenial idea to the one, as appertaining to the 
body: infinity to the other, as appertaining to the mind. For the rest, let 
facts tell their own tale. 

‘ The circumstances attending the poeneneneee of the Law and that of 
the Gospel have been often drawn into parallel. Moses and Christ act the 
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part of the lawgivers on their two respective mountains, the one having 
confronted and battled Pharaoh, the other Satan. The resemblance 
between Aaron the mouth-piece of Moses, in the first instance, and S. John 
the forerunner of our Lord,—between baptism in the Red Sea and baptism 
in the Jordan, should likewise have been pointed out. The correspondence 
between the law delivered upon Sinai and that delivered upon Tabor or 
Beatitudes is self-evident. For it is the same law in either case, but stress 
was laid upon the letter first, and afterwards upon the spirit. The ceremo- 
nial of the Law and that of the Gospel have been frequently compared, 
though it has been too generally assumed that whatever was fulfilled by 
Christ ceased with Him. For there is a species of sacrifice that is comme- 
morative, or retrospective, as well as one that looks forward. There is a 
sacrifice, likewise, that is spiritual, as well as one that is carnal. 

‘The feast of the Passover is as much perpetuated in the Christian 
Eucharist as the Ordinance of Circumcision is in the Sacrament of the Font. 
And prayer and praise, penance and the rending of the heart, have succeeded 
to wave-offerings and heave-offerings : to the ordinance of the leper, and 
rending of the garments. The true difference that exists between them is, 
that one class appeal to the senses or the outward man, the other have to 
do with the inner man of the heart,’—Pp. 48, 49. 


Thus far many have been led in thought, with more or less 
consciousness, by the obvious analogies which pervade the whole 
structure of Holy Scripture. But it is one thing to acknowledge 
that an analogy is traceable, or even that it is intended, and 
another thing to hold that it is the principal medium through 
which the Divine dealings with man are to be viewed, and that 
it is strong enough to imply a general identity of principles and 
consequent correspondence of particulars. We must allow, how- 
ever, that it is more consistent with an entire reverence for Holy 
Writ, as the word of God, to take S. Paul’s reasoning about Sarah 
and Hagar as no mere illustration, but a real argument. And 
many will remember the impression that was produced on some 
minds, when it began to be felt that Mr. Newman no longer 
held exactly to the ground once taken :— 

*O rail not at our brethren of the North, 
Albeit Samaria finds her likeness there; 


A self-form’d priesthood, and the Church cast forth 
To the chill mountain air, 


‘ What though their fathers sinn’d, and lost the grace 
Which seals the holy Apostolic line? 
Christ’s love o’erflows the bounds His prophets trace, 
In His reveal’d design. 
‘ Israel had seers; to them the Word is nigh; 
Shall not that Word run forth, and gladness give 
To many a Shunamite, till in His eye 
The full seven thousand live ?’—No., cvi. 6. 


When it was felt that Mr. Newman no longer thought thus 
only of Presbyterian Scotland, but held Episcopal England to 
be probably at least involved in a schism like that of Jeroboam, 
the force of the analogy came home to many minds with a 
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painful shock, to many with a chilling damp of discouragement. 
And the feeling was not merely that his judgment was taking a 
turn unfavourable to the English Communion, but that he had 
with him an argument of some force, a principle of some 
importance, which, if he were not greatly mistaken, would bear 
hard upon the Church he had hitherto defended. It is, on the 
whole, a favourable symptom of the working of our scriptural 
education, that we have a sense of such arguments, and attribute 
no small weight to them, although any reflecting mind must see 
the danger which they involve of hasty and irrelevant con- 
clusions. The countenance given to them by Holy Scripture 
is quite sufficient to encourage us in striving to investigate 
them, and to warrant us in expecting from them some really 
practical results. The nature of the case, however, demands 
caution, and a most deliberate procedure ; for the knowledge 
of Holy Writ must be very deep and complete, and the know- 
ledge of history far from superficial, which would warrant a 
decision upon such grounds, against a balance of direct evidence 
of other kinds. The very extravagancies of the Puritans are a 
witness to the power of such views to confirm the judgment and 
edify the heart; but they show, at the same time, how much care 
is needed in following them out into action. And the scriptural 
examples, while they assure us of the importance of the prin- 
ciple of analogy, show at the same time that the correspondence 
of type and antitype must not be expected to be always exact, 
and that, consequently, we cannot argue from the one to the 
other with absolutely conclusive inference. In one of the most 
important of the Scripture parallels, S. Paul has said, ‘ But 
not as the offence, so also is the free gift. For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which is by one Man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many. And not as it was by one that sinned, 
so is the gift: for the judgment was by one to condemnation, 
but the free gift is of many offences unto justification.’ (Rom. 
v. 15.) A difficult passage, indeed, but one which certainly seems 
to assert a difference between the ways in which the guilt of the 
first, and the righteousness of the Second Adam extend to 
mankind, there being nothing in the former case to correspond 
to the ‘many offences’ which are covered by pardoning grace 
in the latter. The fact is, that an argument to be good must 
be founded, not upon the mere correspondence of particulars, 
but upon the general principles indicated in the one case, and 
repeated in the other. 

In order, then, to derive some profit from a work like that 
which is now before us, it is by no means necessary to assume 
that the analogies which it professes to trace will be perfect. 
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Rather, if we wish at once to preserve our own independence of 
judgment, and at the same time to give fair play to a diligent, 
ingenious, and pious author, we ought to read with a view to 
see whether the principles of certain cases in the Old Testament 
history may not be rightly applied by him to certain cases in 
the history of the Church of the New Testament. If we find 
any such that were before unknown to us, the perusal will 
have been a gain, whatever may be our final opinion as to 
the systematic truth of the whole work. And the present 
work is especially valuable, in that it gives occasion to the 
ordinary English reader to shift his point of view from a spot 
which certainly commands but a very imperfect projection of 
the general relations of things, spiritual and temporal, in the 
kingdom of Christ. The trenches of siege operations against 
Rome, as the spiritual Babylon, are certainly not the point from 
which the largest prospect is presented to the eye. Be the 
opinion right or wrong which prompts such measures of attack, 
there may still be other relations of things beyond those which 
are involved in that particular controversy, and which will be 
better seen by a more general survey of the Church and of the 
world, with the aid of the sacred records. 

We have already seen that the author of the ‘Counter 
Theory’ feels himself at liberty to contemplate even the visible 
Church as something more than a visible organisation and 
polity. The regenerate race may doubtless be compared with 
the children of Israel, independently of the form of government 
under which they live. And it is possible that in the one case, 
as well as in the other, it may have pleased God not only to 
permit irregularities, but to give them a kind of secondary 
Divine sanction, The kingdom of Jehu, and the altar of 
Carmel, were Divine remedial measures for the apostasy of the 
house of Omri. And there may be movements of the Holy 
Spirit amongst those who are alienated from the polity of the 
Church, reviving the spiritual life, and restoring a certain mea- 
sure of truth among them, without yet bringing them back to 
the more perfect way of those who have never strayed from the 
fold. It is difficult, for instance, to deny such a character to the 
moral and spiritual part of Wesleyanism, and to the devotional 
part of Irvingism, and its character of faith, and love of sound 
discipline. Assuming, then, that it may be true that the Church 
can be traced, as a race, beyond even her own divinely ap- 
pointed polity, it is worth while to see whether such a work as 
that which we are now considering brings forward any certain 
or probable instances of analogy, in which we can discern 
principles applicable to Gospel times in the older sacred history. 
The importance of the subject is such, that it is worth while to 
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press upon the thoughtful reader the duty of not carelessly 
turning off an instance of analogy as inapplicable, because it 
does not fall in with his previous views, or seems to him to 
involve disagreeable consequences. It is worth while to follow 
out the course of analogy as traced in a well-considered and 
thorough-going work, if it were only to extend and re-arrange 
our own thoughts, and to practise ourselves in the discernment 
of consequences in this kind of argument. In spite of a good 
deal of superficial carelessness, both in writing and printing, 
the book is not a careless one. It is not less diligently thought 
out than boldly conceived, and its bearings are well balanced 
throughout. 

There is the more reason for a thoughtful perusal where 
some prominent points are at variance with commonly received 
notions. We are apt to set down an unexpected supposition as 
one that ‘ will not do,’ on account of a difficulty. But diffi- 
culties and seeming inconsistencies there will be in truth itself. 
Previously to the knowledge of the facts, it was a real difficulty 
that Christ was to be at once the Son and Lord of David; or 
that the Saviour of the world was to be rejected by the Jews, 
whilst salvation was yet of the Jews. Or, again, we pass on 
almost without reflection, when we meet with an analogy which 
we conceive to be at all fanciful, when perhaps the only reason 
why it appears so to us is that we do not know how to place it. 
The safest way, perhaps, of dealing with a work like the pre- 
sent is to read it first with a view to ascertain whether it traces 
any real resemblances of principle, and then again to sce 
whether it succeeds in combining its partial analogies into a 
tolerably harmonious whole. We cannot, indeed, affirm a priori 
that this combination is a condition of truth; for, although 
truth is always harmonious, and always in some way systematic, 
it is yet quite possible that a writer may be in possession of 
many of the single elements, without having the true key to 
the system which unites them. But when the claim of system 
is made, it is necessary both to inquire into its general truth, 
and also to exercise judgment on the several parts; for a 
plausible system, too hastily received, may very easily induce 
us to admit falsehoods in detail. 

If it were simply to be stated, that the Popedom is considered 
to be represented by the kingdom of the house of David, and 
the Reformation by the Babylonish captivity, it might be 
assumed that the book was of.a decidedly Romanising cha- 
racter. Yet this is by no means the case; nor does it even 
exclude the possible final identification of Rome with the mysti- 
cal Babylon. It would be wrong to throw out such anticipa- 
tions of the writer’s views, without a protest that they are 
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entirely misleading to a student of the popular anti-Babylonish 
literature. We find here no mere one-sided discussion of a 
single point, but a thorough and deliberate tracing of parallel 
principles in the Divine education of man through the Law and 
through the Gospel :— 


‘And this brings me to a further remark arising out of the nature 
of the two Dispensations themselves. The Law, as it has been befure 
said, represents a discipline of the flesh: the Gospel one of the spirit. 
How much longer are we employed in attending to the development of our 
minds, than that of our bodies! and for every member of the body, how 
manifold are the corresponding members or faculties of the soul! Naturally, 
therefore, the period under the Law is considerably shorter than that of the 
Gospel: and for every catastrophe under the Law we should expect a 
hundred of the same kind, or at least one much more portentous or of longer 
continuance under the Gospel. Then, again, the superior excellence of the 
New Covenant is to be taken into account, analogous to that of the soul 
compared with the body: also that the actors in both were partly swayed 
by their own wills in what they did: also that we have a much more com- 
plete history preserved to us of the fortunes of the Church than of the 
Synagogue. 

‘ From these and other obvious considerations which might have been 
added, it will be seen that we ought to proceed here, as in chemistry and 
natural philosophy, by cautious analysis: not trusting to arbitrary canons 
of our own invention, or seeking to lay down rules before we have satisfied 
ourselves that they exist in fact; but rather striving to enter into the spirit 
of the phenomena themselves as we note them down: not presupposing 
analogies where they do not appear on the surface, or again rejecting them 
because they do not exactly correspond with our own preconceived notions : 
but letting those facts which are eloquent tell their own tale artlessly, without, 
on the other hand, imputing to those which are mute a language and a 
meaning which does not belong to them. ‘Thus, we may find it to be a fact 
amongst others, that the characters of prophet, priest, and king, were sepa- 
rated for the most part under the Law, but, once united in Christ,they are 
found combined in His Church. We may find that events will compare with 
events in the fullest sense; but that it would be trifling to attempt to draw 
individuals inio parallelism; carnal wars and adversaries under the Law will 
have spiritual wars and adversaries, pre-eminently, to answer to them under 
the Gospel; a carnal monarchy will be found to have typified a pre-emi- 
nently spiritual one. Much that is seen in the germ here will be exhibited 
full-blown there: much that is gross and rude in the one, will assume a 
more rational and polished form in the other. Events will follow each other 
more rapidly in the shorter dispensation: epochs will be condensed into 
fewer years. Yet in spite of all discrepancies harmony will peep out where 
it is least expected: and we shall often be compelled to admit that the 
difference is merely that of the miniature and the full-length portrait. 

‘ Another observation is, that we should be careful not to confound the 
ceremonial part of the law with the historical, the esoteric with the exoteric, 
or the converse. Both, of course, are to a certain extent historical, in so 
far as the ceremonial had a certain historical development. But the distinc- 
tion intended to be drawn here is, that all that is ceremonial is to be regarded 
as appertaining strictly to the concerns of the Sanctuary, and is not for a 
moment to be confounded with the external polity, whether of Israel and 
Judah, or of the Church of Christ. * 

* Once more, it is even still more important that the kingdoms of Jehovah 
should be kept distinct from the kingdoms of the world: the Economy of 
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Revelation from that of Nature. It is the external regimen of the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah, and no other, that is to be drawn into parailelism with 
the external regimen of the Christian Church: just as it is the ceremonial 
part of the Law, and not gentile superstitions, that prefigured Christ and 
Christian Sacraments. Kings of the earth, and all that belongs to them as 
such, whether Christian or not, are related to the Church only in the same 
way that the kings of Egypt and of Edom, of Greece and Persia, were to the 
Jewish people. Their office is prior to Revelation, and derived its authority 
from Nature: they guard natural justice, but are not dispensers of the 
Word and Sacraments. It is the Church as such, therefore, and nothing 
extraneous to her, that is to be compared with the annals of Israel and 
Judah, We have no more reason to mix up temporal annals, and dynasties, 
and politics with ecclesiastical, than we have to mix up Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian affairs with those of the Twelve Tribes, except as indirectly affecting 
them. Phenomena which have occurred in the world may be taken as a 
witness, illustration, or antithesis of phenomena corresponding to them in 
the annals of the Law and the Gospel, but not as a type. Ancient politics 
and heathenism may have their counterparts in modern days, but they are 
not to be looked for in the Church. Corruptions in the Church, no less than 
ordinances of a ceremonial or ecclesiastical nature, are to be seen, alas! 
prefigured in those of the Synagogue—and would that a more perfect Dis- 
pensation did not exhibit more flagrant and more extensive backslidings! 
it is like what Aristotle says of the different forms of government, that the 
perversion of the best form is the worst! ’—Pp, 58—61. 


It may be seen from this extract, that the kingdom of the 
house of David takes its place as a historical fact, without any 
such universal law of the dispensation as to make it binding in 
all ages upon all. And in tracing in like manner the history 
of the Popedom, it will be seen that much of its greatness was 
the natural and even necessary result of Divine arrangements ; 
and that it exhibited very remarkably some of the predicted 
triumphs of the Church. It may be found, in like manner, 
that its course is very closely interwoven with the most extreme 
and undoubted corruptions; and that its loss of power is the 
consequence of them, as in the latter days of the dynasty of 
Judah. The captivity itself is half a judgment and half a bless- 
ing, for it is a purifying judgment; and those who are carried 
away, not those who remain in the land, are the most highly 
favoured portion of the chosen race. It is they who are the 
restorers of the law and the rebuilders of the temple. 

In fact, the main points of this analogy were discovered 
and felt long before this book was written, though we are not 
aware that they were anywhere systematically drawn out. 
When the Bishop of New Zealand preached his farewell sermon 
in Exeter Cathedral, on the text, ‘By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept, when we remembered thee, O Sion,’ 
there were those who felt, and said, that though it was true he 
could remember Sion here, yet it was we that were in Babylon. 
And who has not felt, in the restoration of Churches, Church 
rules, Church services, and Church synods, the spirit of Nehe- 
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miah hovering over him, and whispering in his ear, ‘ The God 
of heaven, He will prosper us; therefore, we His servants will 
arise aud build ;’* yea, though there were sneering Sanballats 
around, who ‘laughed us to scorn and despised us, and said, 
What is this thing that ye do? Will ye rebel against the 
Queen?’ The single analogy, in short, is in itself true, and 
has a real existence; but whether it is systematically and rela- 
tively true is a further and deeper question, which the judicious 
reader must endeavour to solve for himself. 

It is, however, justly remarked, that the subjection of the 
Church of God to a worldly power is not as yet strictly exem- 
plified in the Roman Church, however it may be in future, in 
case that Church should become the seat of a temporal anti- 
Christian sovereignty. It is true that the powers to which the 
Church became subject, in England and other parts of Europe, 
were not in open defiance of God. But neither was the Baby- 
lonish empire always opposed to true religion. On the contrary, 
during the captivity, we find the witness of God’s truth some- 
times proceeding from the mouth of heathen kings, and carried 
through a hundred provinces by their royal messengers. The 
essential point was, or may at least have been, the subjection of 
the ecclesiastical to a purely temporal power,—of the chosen 
people to a government which had not its origin within them- 
selves. And this subjection became, through God’s providence, 
a means of purification, especially from the sin of idolatry, of 
which we hear nothing after that time. 

The previous history has not been left untouched, and the 
early Christian heretics are compared to the nations of kindred 
race with Israel, and bordering on the Promised Land, while 
Gentile philosophy is considered as parallel to the remnants of 
the Canaanite tribes. The division of East and West is made 
analogous to the separation of the ten tribes, and the encroach- 
ments of Mahometanism to those of the Assyrian empire, from 
which God rescued the West by the arms of Charles Martel, as 
he had rescued Judah by the destruction of the host of Se- 
nacherib. Perhaps one of the most novel and striking portions 
of the book, however, consists of the parallel of the history of 
the kingdom of Judah with that of Western Christendom, and 
especially of the prophets who warned and reproved the chosen 
people, with the preachers and writers who witnessed against the 
abuses of the Medieval Church. It is an obvious objection, that 
the one were inspired and the other not. But, if it has pleased 
God to make the ordinary operation of His Spirit sufficient for 
the general carrying on of the Gospel, or specially spiritual 
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dispensation, this is no reason why these persons may not have 
been the nearest representatives of the ancient prophets in their 
day. And, certainly, their protests and denunciations are very 
similar. Many of them are undoubted Catholics, and men 
whose works almost all would acknowledge to bear witness to a 
working of the Holy Spirit. S. Bernard, at least, would be 
allowed, whether by Catholics or Protestants, to have spoken 
with a Divine unction, and with no small share of sacred 
wisdom ; and yet few have more boldly denounced the moral cor- 
ruption of their times, or charged it more openly upon the 
hierarchy. And men of even questionable orthodoxy may have 
been moved from above with zeal against manifest abuses ; for 
the Spirit which incites to great actions does not always guide 
men in every particular. Gideon was moved by the Spirit, yet 
his ephod became a snare to the people. Saul was moved by 
the Spirit, and yet fell into disobedience. The man of God that 
came from Judah was misled into communion with the idolaters 
of Bethel. Balaam spoke by the Spirit, and yet acted as the 
very instrument of Satan for the temptation of Israel. But we 
need not limit the prophets of the Medieval Church to the 
powerful declaimers against abuses. There were men who 
rather aimed at drawing the soul to God, and warning against 
sin in its more hidden forms, whose works might well be reckoned 
amongst the gifts of God to His Church, though they have not 
been invested with any superhuman authority. When they are 
placed parallel with prophets in a scheme of analogy, it need 
not be meant that they were literally prophets, or actually 
inspired in the like degree, but simply that they filled the same 
place in the new dispensation, so far as it pleased God that it 
should be filled at all. As for the development of doctrine 
which took place in the prophetic times, it is remarked that it was 
not formally systematised and sanctioned ; and a parallel is drawn 
between the Jewish and Christian Churches in this respect, 
tending to show that we may reasonably expect development 
without precise definition. 

The practically important point, and that in which this 
theory differs most from Dr. Newman’s Theory of Develop- 
ment, is, that the irregularities and disorders of the new and 
spiritual dispensation have been not inferior in number and in 
magnitude to those of the old and carnal system. And the 
place assigned to the present times, and to the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion and other reformed bodies, is also dif- 
ferent, and such as clearly to warrant the continuance of true 
Catholics in every duly constituted Christian society. The 
Divine appointment of the Popedom is held to be providential 
and secondary, not economical and essential. And the restora- 
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tion which is obligatory in conscience upon all who learn the 
true requirements of the Christian covenant, is not that of the 
monarchy but of the temple,—not of the alterable, external 
government, but of the essential and absolutely divine ordi- 
nances, and of the revealed doctrines and prescribed practices, 
and, above all, of inward life and love. 


‘Analogy would suggest that any revival under the Gospel answering 
to the Return from Captivity should be a spiritual and not a local one; of 
moral influence, rather than of outward show in the flesh. The case is 
plainly not so with mercies as with chastisements of the Almighty. Tem- 
poral judgments and spiritual rewards go together under the Gospel, 
though of course it for the most part happens that a withdrawal of Divine 
grace is made concurrent with outward visitations. The Great Rebellion 
and the French Revolution of the last century caused the mind of society 
to suffer immensely, and morals and religion felt the scourge almost as much 
as the outward man; still, clearly those points in the visitation which the 
world would account most terrible, would be those which affected life and 
property. The return of grace, on the other hand, would operate upon the 
mind of the Church, in the faith and practice of her living individual mem- 
bers in the first instance: and outward effects would only follow, .in propor- 
tion to the removal of outward as well as inward impediments. 

‘Again, analogy would suggest that any revival to be genuine would be 
a Restoration of the Temple, and not of the Kingdom, not the work of a 
moment, but interrupted by intervals, and alternate with judgments; a 
work commencing from the very foundations, and only completed in the 
entire re-construction of the whole edifice. Such, at all events, was the 
return of Judah from Babylon: it was a long and arduous process, and in 
which 

*« Every one that builded, with one of his hands wrought in the work, 
and with the other held a weapon.” 


Finally, when the work was completed, what reflections does it suggest? 
Are we not called upon to remember how far the glory of the Second 
Temple fell short of that of the First, the tears of the ancients, as well as 
the shoutings, that accompanied the laying of the first foundations under 
Zerubbabel? Or can it be too strongly or too seriously impressed upon 
our minds, that the moral of the type is clearly not to expect too great 
things.in the antitype? What is it that the ark of the covenant, Urim and 
Thummim, the Shekinah, the holy fire, all hopelessly lost and irrecoverable, 
typify ?’—Pp, 210, 211. 

The present period is, of course, the most difficult to analyze 
with certainty, because we see facts only in their present ap- 
pearance and past history, and not at all in their future 
results. Even what took place in the last century has had 
time to bear some fruits. What is taking place at the present 
time must be judged simply by what we know of it in a manner 
a priori. It is not, therefore, to be expected that we should be 
able to assign the exact analogy of everything that is now 
passing, and the very attempt might well cause some prejudice 
against the rashness of any one who should venture on it. Still, 
where a principle can be clearly discerned, we may use an im- 
perfectly ascertained analogy as of some value in itself, though 
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not yet a sure and authoritative type. How far it is wise to deal 
with the uncertain in theology, how far to throw out con- 
jectures, and publicly propound views in which the author may 
after all be mistaken; is a very serious question, and one which 
is forced upon the mind by a book which is in great part even 
professedly conjectural. But the degree of conjecture is of two 
kinds. In the field of mere conjecture, where we know that 
no one can know anything, the danger lies chiefly in its occupy- 
ing the mind, drawing it off from ruled and certain truth, and 
amusing it rather than instructing. In the field of real 
theology, and its confines, the danger is of a more critical 
character, since a conjecture on some neighbouring point may 
very readily warp the judgment with respect to an article of 
faith, and lead us to curtail, distort, or disbelieve it. There is 
an enthusiasm of research about the author of the ‘Counter 
Theory,’ which makes it needful both for himself and his readers 
to be put on their guard, to hold all private speculation in 
abeyance in the presence of ecclesiastical authority. 

There is, perhaps, a little too much boldness in throwing out 
statements and conjectures in the final dissertations in this 
volume. The object of the first is to question whether the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist may not be administered even 
by a layman, so far as mere possibility is concerned. The ad- 
mission that it may is reconciled with the contrary view of the 
Church by the consideration, that the Church having forbidden 
any other than the priest to consecrate, a layman cannot conse- 
crate without sin, and consequently neither he nor his abettors 
can partake worthily. The consequence of this would be, that 
none knowingly receiving thus, when they ought to communi- 
cate with the priest, can obtain the denefit of the sacrament. It 
is important to observe, that no such view authorizes any person 
to continue knowingly in schism or irregularity. We are not, 
however, under the necessity of going so far as to allow any 
validity to lay administration of the Eucharist, in order to be 
charitable to erring brethren, or to hope well for them; and 
perhaps a suspended judgment, while we take ourselves the un- 
doubtedly safe course, is the nearest to truth. 

The second dissertation is on a subject which the enthusiasm 
of some sects and of some individuals in our day makes practical 
to many,—the supposed future Millennium. A conjecture has 
recently been made, not without some support from antiquity, 
that the middle ages were, in fact, that period; but this writer 
takes an earlier commencement, and one more consistent with 
his strictly spiritual view of the kingdom of Christ. 


‘ This is in fact the rest which Elijah, and which Enoch still more, have been 
enjoying ever since their respective translations : and this is the rest which, 
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ever since the ascension of the Man Christ Jesus into heaven, patriarchs 
and prophets, Apostles and martyrs, have been enjoying in His presence, 
contemporaneously with the development of the Church Militant upon 
earth. Since the incarnation, or rather, the reconciliation upon the cross, I 
say “ the being with Christ” has been, what one may call, an accessory idea 
in the mind of Inspiration to the state of rest typified in the sabbath or 
seventh day, perhaps, indeed, the more prominent one; S. Paul says, 

‘“T am in a strait betwixt two: having a desire to depart and fo be with 
Christ, which is far better: nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more need- 
ful for you.”.... 

‘ The unavoidable inference is, that when he did depart out of the flesh, 
put off his earthly tabernacle, he came to be “ with Christ.” 

‘ « Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom!” 
ys the penitent thief. The answer of our Lord is as emphatic as it is con- 
clusive :-— 

‘ “ Verily, I say unto thee, ¢o-day thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” ... 
‘ It is presumed that nothing which was assured to S. Paul and the penitent 
thief, has not been shared, in kind at all events, by the whole company of 
the faithful upon ceasing to exist in the body. 

‘ Thus much admitted, the next inference would seem equally necessary : 
the “ being with Christ ” implies a true local existence in His spiritual king- 
dom. Christ, in the integrity of His Human nature, it has been often 
argued, exists of necessity in some definite spot or place; so that where He 
is, there is His kingdom: and where His kingdom is, there is He. What 
the characteristics of His kingdom are, we ~~ further gather from Scrip- 
ture. First, it is the kingdom that formed the burden of His preaching 
during His earthly ministry— 


‘ “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


Secondly, it is the kingdom into which He entered upon His Ascension— 

‘ “ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a Name 
which is above every name, that at the Name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth : 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 7s Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.” 

‘ Thirdly, it is a kingdom, in the strict sense of the word, as well in heaven 
asupon earth. It is acknowledged on all hands that the phrase, “ Kingdom 
of Heaven,” throughout Scripture, is —— equivalent to the Dispen- 
sation of the Gospel, or, in other words, the Church Militant upon earth ; 
but who would think of asserting that one styled emphatically the Kingdom 
of Heaven should not exist ¢here still more perfectly than it exists here: who 
would assert that those who “depart,” and are “with Christ,” as the 
Apostle says, are excluded from actual membership in His kingdom, as soon 
as they quit earth ?’—Pp, 250—252. 


There are two points which are thrown into the shade in the 
ordinary views of the Millennium, but which ought to be con- 
sidered before such opinions as are here suggested are thrown 
aside as prima facie inadmissible. One is, that Christ’s kingdom 
upon earth is, in truth, what it is to those who truly receive it, 
an inestimably blessed and glorious thing. The life of saints on 
eatth is an anticipation of glory itself, though in the midst of 
difficulties and dangers. Its inner and central essence is a rest 
in God, of which the blessedness is beyond expression ; and its 
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outward deeds, though mixed with sin and wrought in weakness, 
are yet spiritually like the battles of Jonathan and of David. 
The other point is, that the present invisible kingdom of Christ 
is not excluded from the signifieation of millennial prophecy by 
any express terms, nor have we any the least authority for sepa- 
rating His reign over the saints in the state of rest, from His 
reign over the kingdoms of the world as they have been His in 
Christendom, so as to exclude the one from bearing any relation 
to the other. The only difficulty in the application of the pro- 
phecies to these times lies in the imperfection of their fulfilment 
in the visible completeness of the kingdom of Christ. But that 
argument has been repeatedly answered by the analogy of the 
prophecies of the elder dispensation, and the drawbacks occa- 
sioned by man’s unfaithfulness in the brightest times of the 
Hebrew monarchy. Even this answer is not half understood, 
without deep reflection on the Law, and what it was to the 
ancient people; as well as on the Gospel, and what it is to those 
who heartily receive and live by it. The chiefest glories of 
Christ’s kingdom are not in the high places of the earth. 

The remaining dissertation is on the true analogy of the 
spiritual Eve, and is especially directed against the Roman 
practice of making everything in Holy Scripture that bears 
upon that analogy centre individually in the blessed Virgin, and 
not in the corporate unity of the Holy Catholic Church, the true 
Bride of Christ, the second Adam. 


‘ Figure Eve of the Church, and all is natural: figure her of the Blessed 
Virgin, and there is not a single relationship, human or divine, that is not 
perverted. She who was mother of cur Lord is put forward in the cha- 
racter of His spouse: she who was wife of Joseph is put forward in the 
character of his mother. Meanwhile, too, the mystical woman has been 
altogether forgotten in the individual. 

«The next instance will show still more how deeply this heterodox inter- 
pretation has been engrained even in daily practice. Cornelius & Lapide 
has commented upon the Song of Songs, as well as upon Genesis; and 
here his method of interpretation is: 

‘« First sense, and that adequate, relating to Christ and the Church; 
second and partial one, relating to Christ and the devout soul; third and 
principal one, relating to Christ and the Blessed Virgin.” 

‘ Hence it is that in the Rosaries, Litanies, and other exercises of devo- 
tion, as they are called, to the Blessed Virgin, there is not a single epithet, 
or image, or figure, by which the Church is designated throughout the said 
allegorical hymn, that is not primarily and in its strict literal sense, by a 
most extraordinary distortion, attributed to S. Mary. The most ardent 
expressions of love, rapture, ecstacy, that language can embody to describe 
the mutual feelings of man and wife, one towards: the other, are repre- 
sented as there interchanged between our Blessed Lord and His mother 
according to the flesh! Compare these with //is own words to her during 
His whole manifestation in the flesh: and with our ideas of relationships, 
and of the feelings and expressions of feeling that are due to each one 
respectively! One might ask the commentator by the way, where are his 
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ancient authorities for his third and principal sense? He found no lack of 
them for the first and even the second, of which his third is indeed, after 
all, only a particular instance. 

‘ Once more, the same fatal perversion is to be seen in a book, where it 
is difficult to apply the most correct canons of interpretation aright, and 
therefore to perplex the subject with a falsé one is doubly portentous! 
I mean the Apocalypse. Here indeed Cornelius sees how utterly futile it 
would be to trifle with Scripture: and therefore lays more stress on the 
obvious antitype ; yet not only does he not abandon what he had desig- 
nated throughout the Song of Songs as the principal sense, but he will still 
call it “ the original,” and “as it were fundamental” one. And even his 
worst distortions are left a long way behind in the following passage of a 
dogmatic treatise, where they form the ground-work of what is adduced as 
a solid argument in favour of the practice thereby engendered. Dr. New- 
man, I say, thinks he has hit upon a conclusive argument for the popular 
prerogatives of §. Mary, where he says: 

‘« Thus there was ‘ a wonder in heaven :’ a throne was seen far above all 
created powers: mediatorial, intercessory: a title archetypal: a crown 
bright as the morning-star: a glory issuing from the eternal throne : robes 
pure as the heaven, a sceptre over all; and who was the predestined heir of 
that majesty, who was that wisdom, and what was her name, ‘ the mother 
of fair love, and fear, and holy hope:’ ‘ exalted in Engaddi, and a rose-plant 
in Jericho:’ ‘created from the beginning, befere the world, in God's 
counsels: and ‘in Jerusalem was her power.’ The vision is found in the 
Apocalypse, a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” .... 
> ‘Even the woman in the Apocalypse is interpreted Jiterally to be 

. Mary! 

‘ Thus while Christendom has been engaged in developing the glories of 
asingle saint, and adding new festivals in honour of her birth, assumption, 
and immaculate conception, the true nature of the Mystical Woman has 
remained a dead letter and unexplored. The daughter has usurped the 
prerogatives of the mother, the individual stepped into the place of the 
ideal! I do not assert that it is a perversion of Scripture ezactly parallel 
to that of the Jews respecting Messiah and His kingdom: but é¢ is so anti- 
thetically. The error of the Jews related to the Mystical Man: this to the 
Mystical Woman; the characteristic of the One has been His unity: of the 
other her plurality. ‘To multiply the one, or to individualize the other, 
therefore, is to depart from orthodoxy—and soit has happened. The error 
of the Jews ended in the conceit of a double Messiah: while Christians, it 
would appear, by attributing to a single individual those prerogatives which 
appertain to the whole Mystical Body, have fallen into very carnal, earthly 
conceits respecting the nature of the true Church. Will it not be a very 
different theory in which the faithful few have to “ wrap themselves round” 
some time hence, the time of which it is said, 

*« When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?”’... 
—Pp. 267—270. 


The parallel drawn between this perversion of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Jewish expectations of a temporal kingdom is 
curious, and should not be adopted without some consideration, 
The analogy is not altogether obvious, nor is it complete when 
pointed out and perceived. ‘There is, however, reason and good 
sense, and no want of sound divinity, in the criticism of the 
Roman interpretations. They do belong to the later ages, and 
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they do interfere with important and unquestionable interpreta- 
tions relating to the Holy Catholic Church. It is well when 
such points are urged, as in this instance, with reverence and 
tenderness toward the due honour which all mankind owe to her 
who was chosen to be the means of bringing the Son of God 
into the world. 

Taking this work upon the whole, it is worth an attentive 
perusal; and many who would at first sight scarcely think it 
worth glancing over, might, if they once gave it fair attention, 
be glad to give some parts a second reading. It ranges much, 
certainly, in the ground of opinion, and may for that reason be 
less valued by those whose main object is dogmatic theology. 
But there are many questions of interpretation on which it is 
calculated to throw light, and with respect to which it is not 
easy, in these days, to avoid taking up some opinion or other. 
Even if the judgment is held in abeyance, it is most convenient, 
and often most healthy for the mind, to have a provisional hypo- 
thesis, on which we may rest our thoughts when they touch on 
the particular ground in question. If there is any point, how- 
ever, on which this writer requires a caute legendum, it is his 
tendency to conjecture, and the enthusiasm with which he 
groups facts and theories round any central hypothesis. It 
would take three or four times’ reading to disentangle the theo- 
logy of the book entirely from the hypotheses, and to separate 
the unquestionable groundwork from the conjectural superstruc- 
ture. Such is the very nature of a theory; and a book which 
professes to be a theory is not to be judged by the same standard 
as a treatise on the Creed. But, in recommending such a book 
for perusal, the less experienced reader claims of us the warning 
that, however well thought out it may be, theory is not theology. 
It may be based on true theology, and may be made the vehicle 
of true theology ; but theology it is not in itself, so far as it is 
strictly theory. 

One great use, however, of such speculative works, is to exer- 
cise our minds in this very distinction; for when no scope is 
given to such reasoning within the Church, active minds often 
seek the liberty which is denied them in schisms and heresies, 
which might be avoided if they were turned aside from their 
own imaginations by theories of a more Catholic tendency. And, 
indeed, certain expositions of particular texts, and views of 
particular doctrines, become popular and traditional in sections 
of the Church, and are held often in a debased and lifeless way, 
for want of deeper thought ; so that it is often a very desirable 
thing that these should be re-examined and tested afresh. Not 
that everything should be called in question. Much of the 
received interpretation of Holy Scripture amongst ourselves is 
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thoroughly sound and good, and great harm is done by sug- 
gesting that such and such texts may mean otherwise than they 
are commonly supposed to mean, where no good ground can be 
shown for the opinion or the doubt. Such questioning may 
lead the weaker sort to suppose that Holy Writ, after all, gives 
but an uncertain sound as to the main points of faith,—a notion 
which doubtless implies no little ignorance, but which easily 
obtains countenance from minds inclined to hesitation and un- 
fixedness. But truth is worth some risk even to faith ; and it 
is better to use theory and conjecture with moderation, and in 
their own place, in order to keep the mind in an inquiring and 
acquiring position, than to rest in imaginary certainty upon ill- 
founded assumptions. Two principles are especially to be borne 
in mind, if we venture at all on such processes of thought. 
First, that if we admit an interpretation which contravenes any 
article of faith, we shall certainly be losing instead of gaining 
truth. Such interpretations are now and then plausible; but it 
is wonderful how the analogy of the faith helps, on the whole, 
toward the solution of Scripture difficulties, and how, in the 
course of long and thoughtful inquiry, it turns out to be the 
cnly key that will unlock all. We may, however, often in the 
course of inquiry, have to give up interpretations which we have 
thought confirmatory of articles of faith. This is a wholly dif- 
ferent question; and it may be safely said of any single text, 
that the faith will stand the same without it. Caution is doubt- 
less required even in this case; but it is carried to excess if it 
makes us resist or materially distrust reason and fair argument ; 
while any apparent opposition to the faith ought to make us call 
in question our own information or our mental processes, be- 
cause we are assured of the faith on such good grounds, that 
reason itself declares the probability of error to be on the other 
side. 

Secondly, that we may be losers, even without the unsettling 
of our faith, by adopting a narrow and particularized view, where 
revelation has not specified so exactly what we are to think. 
We may exclude a truth, and limit our conceptions to the range 
of a doubtful, and perhaps erroneous, hypothesis, if we allow 
our minds to dwell on it with the exclusiveness of enthusiasm. 
With these cautions, duly observed and acted upon, theological 
theory becomes a healthy exercise, and only requires the further 
check of moderation in its use. It is subsidiary in its nature. 
The real divine is made by meditation on theological certain- 
ties, rather than by the exercise of the imagination on theo- 
logical hypotheses. 
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NOTICES. 


‘An Easy, Practical, Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises, &c. and Key; 
‘and a Translation, with Notes critical, &c., of Jsaiah Lill. ;—in Letters to 
‘an English Duchess ;—by the Rev. P, H. Mason, and H. H, Bernard,’ 
(Cambridge: Hall.) Another ‘Hebrew Grammar ;’ nor do we yet see 
even the beginning of the end. The last before us was a brief, but 
manly exposition of the New School of Comparative Philology applied 
to Hebrew: now we have to greet the associated labours of two doughty 
champions of the Old Rabbinic School of Hebraists indeed, such as 
‘the most straitest Hebrew of the Hebrews might welcome. And, 
waiving the preliminary questions, first of the fact, next of the desir- 
ableness, of addressing ‘a Hebrew Grammar, in Sixty Letters,’ to ‘a 
Duchess,’ we can warrant any student, of the most or least scholastic 
rank, in this work, a full, clear, and at once a most lowly and accomplished 
insight given into the phenomena of that most wondrous mechanism, 
(not even yielding to the Sanscrit in its own praise of perfection technical,) 
the Masoretic lore :—phenomena, we say advisedly ; for, while of all that can 
be found on its wide surface, our authors gallantly display a thorough 
mastery, what blame is it to them if they achieve not that which they on 
principle repudiate—the happiness (‘ Feliz”) or blessedness (AsHR¢I) of 
him, ‘ gui rerum potuit cognoscere causaAs’? While we quite agree with the 
present authors (v, I. p, 221—223), that the New school of Hebraists are 
‘far too hasty and imperfect in their process of induction from the facts, 
nay, oftentimes too inexact and even rash sometimes in mis-direction of 
their modern canons of philology, we cannot but regret, however, that 
the Old school, (by the pen of these, their newest and right worthy 
representatives,) not only to the pitch of bigotry, refuse all reason, 
save the technical, amounting (perhaps fitly, on the supposition, for ‘my 
Lady Duchess’) to the woman's ratio ultima, ‘it is, because it is;’ but.even 
challenge our unreasoning literary faith, in absolutely meaningless asser- 
tions of non-principle, such as, if even we might never hope for a solution 
of the difficulty, reason must recoil from. Our faith is rather, that there is a 
betier time and state yet coming—nay, we trust soon coming—on this arti- 
‘culate-speech-echoing earth, when both schools may arrive together, (aided 
unconsciously, it may be, each by others’ labours,) at the perfect daylight of 
a no less rational development than faithful revelation of primeval speech. 
‘Meanwhile we are content to hail these quick-recurring symptoms of a 
healthy, vigorous pursuit of Hebrew verity. The lively, blunt, outspoken 
plainness of both sides, thus far, may even give us pleasure, not unmixed 
-however with sincere distress, that both alike, in sweeping condemnation, or 
‘more supercilious yet ignoring, of each others’, and dogmatical assertion 
of their own, views, to the less biassed spectator of this grammatic tourna- 
ment, betray at once deficiency of knowledge, and not strength, but 
weakness rather, even of conviction. For example, in what our joint- 
authors here, in earnest (not perhaps a whit too earnest) and reiterated 
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(Let. Xx1x, 9, and LI.—tLv. passim) eloquence, proclaim as ‘the most vital 
part of Hebrew Grammar,’ (v. I. p.212,) nay, ‘of import the most serious 
in doctrine also,’ (II. p. 103, 104, 145—150), viz. the true theory of Tense, so 
called, in Hebrew, and the real power of the Vaw conversive (or, as Ewald 
calls it, relative, and Lee, restrictive); where we feel them to be only too 
much justified in combating as well the present (Let. Lv. ». II. p. 137—150), 
as a late (v. Il. p. 75—84, 88—134, Let. L1—LIv.) lamented Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Cambridge ; the less heated bystander cannot but with 
poignant grief behold (each party somewhat right and greatly wrong) the 
Truth meanwhile to lie (Js. lix. 14,) fallen prostrate in the midst of this 
hot, eager swordplay, forcing the brave assailant ‘of new theories’ not to 
retract, indeed, his facts or arguments, (which, in the main, we must think 
just and masterly,) but surely to regret the tone of their assault on one, 
who, while the sheets, it seems, were passing through the press, (v. II. 
p.112,) has passed from earthly censure to a calmer atmosphere and a 
more merciful tribunal. He has, doubtless, left his mantle with disciples, 
able as devoted, in due time and place (which are not here) to vindicate 
his memory from any conscious wrong to the inspired Word. Yet, after 
all these drawbacks, we must tender our warmest thanks to all the causers 
(known and unknown) of this valuable work, for a most real amusement 
and delightful study of its nobly adorned pages, fraught with clear, full, 
patient, nay at once exhaustive and suggestive disentanglements of knotty 
points of grammar, and elucidations of obscure yet vital texts of Scripture,* 
in a style (in this respect, at least, well chosen) to present them with 
clearness irresistible, (we may not say to the meanest,) but to the most 
lady-like, capacity. 'Whether,these volumes were purposely, or not, ori- 
ginally written with a view to publication appears left in interesting doubt 
(v. II. p. 127), and matters little; though it oozes out (v. II. p. 208 237, 
242), that what is here set down is caleulated for the calibre of College 
students also, and the level of ‘ the University examinations ;? nay, so high 
a standard of proficiency is here proposed to, and apparently aecepted by 
‘her Grace,’ that having, on the author’s recommendation, ordered Kimcehi's 
Michlél, and Ben Zev’s Talmid Lashou ‘bri, he congratulates her Lady 
ship, enlarging on ‘ their high authority, unrivalled excellence, such that 
‘no Hebrew Grammar, ia any other language, can at all compare with 
‘ these ;’ and ends with rather a severe judgment, ‘ that no one who das not 
‘read, and canzot read these, has any claim to be considered, or to think 
‘ himself, a Hebrew scholar.’ 


‘Tllustrissimorum et Reverendissimorum, D.D. Johannis Van Santen 
‘ Archiepiscopi Ultrajectensis, et Henrici Joannis Van Buul, Episcopi Har- 
‘ lemensis, Epistola ad Summum Pontificem Pium IX., de Literis Apostolicis, 
‘ Ex qua die, d. d. 4. M. Martii, 1853. Ultrajeeti: apud J. A. Van Woesten- 
‘ berg 1853.'—Some time since we endeavoured to give our readers a sketch 
of the history of the National Church in Holland, down to the accession of 





1 ¢.g. Numb. xxii. 38, v. I. p. 587—539; Prov. xxvi. 4, 5, v. II. p.8, Gen. ix. 
5, p. 23, Psal. cxxx. 6, p.72, Gen. iv. 23, p. 198, 199, and a hundred others; above 
all the ‘ Virtuous Woman's Eulogy,’ Prov. xxxi. 10—31, Let. xv. v. I. p. 75—84, 
Let. ux. v. Il. p. 264—285, of which a full analysis is given ; and, again, the crown 
of all, Isaiah lii. 13,—liii. 12, Let. ux. p. 293—349. 
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the present Archbishop of Utrecht, John Van Santen. Scarcely was that 
article published, when rumours began to be afloat that the Court of Rome 
intended to substitute a local Episcopate in that country fer Vicars Apo- 
stolic, The opposition which the project met with in the Chambers is well 
known, as is the final success of Roman policy. The letter, of which we 
have given the title above, is a solemn protest of the rightful Archbishop 
of Utrecht and Bishop of Haarlem, against the intruders into these sees. 
If, as we suppose, it comes from the pen of Monseigneur Van Santen, it is 
a remarkable example of vigour of style and clearness of argument in 
extreme old age; for the venerable prelate is in his eighty-first year. The 
principal discussion turns on the character and proceedings of Sasbold 
Vosmar, and would not be interesting to an ordinary reader, unless he 
happened to be well read in that part of Dutch history, We will only give 
an example of the style: ‘ Although from thenceforth we might well, most 
‘holy Father, have despised these accusations, yet that we might make 
‘ manifest our love and desire of peace, we did all that laid in our power to 
‘reply to them. We demanded judges who should take cognizance of the 
‘ cause on the spot, remembering that which the Bishops of Africa wrote in 
‘ancient times to Pope Celestine: “The Canons of Nicea have most 
‘prudently and most justly provided that every controversy should be 
‘ended on the spot on which it began.” We engaged by letters, dated 
‘ February 20, 1705, to submit to their judgment without any exception. 
‘ What more could we do? But neither did our prayers, again and again 
‘ made, nor the decrees of Councils and Popes, Nicholas the First, Adrian 
‘ the First, and Leo X., avail anything. One way remained to us by 
‘ which, without detriment to the authority of the Chief Vicar of Christ, 
‘ we might sufficiently defend ourselves from an unjust aggression. This 
‘ way we took, induced thereto by the authority of that great defender of 
‘the Church and Pope, Gregory I., who says, ‘ That which I was bound to 
‘ do I have not omitted; but if I am despised in my correction, it remains 
‘ that I must call in the Church, and that according to the command of the 
‘Lord to Peter, Zell it to the Church” To this supreme and infallible 
‘ tribunal, then, which through all ages, and by all Catholics, has always 
‘ been held the refuge of the weaker, and the safeguard of the afflicted, we, 
‘ with our churches, solemnly appealed by deeds, bearing date, May 9th 
‘and July 18, 1719; and the same appeal has been since then repeated by 
‘ us on account of the renewed injuries which we have suffered, Protected 
‘ by this as by a firm shield, and trusting in the assistance of the Divinity, 
‘ we have placidly and quietly remained, in our offices.’ The conclusion of 
the letter is as follows :—‘ We have no cause for fear that this our reply 
‘ should be made matter of accusation against us by your Holiness, for none 
‘ can be endued with such great gifts as not to acquiesce in the saying of 
‘the great Cyprian: “ We are not conquered, but instructed, when that 
‘ which is better is set before us, specially in matters which pertain to the 
‘ unity of the Church, and to the truth of our hope and faith.” So far as 
‘ we are concerned, holy Father, God is our witness, that if we have written 
‘ too boldly, it is our desire in no respect to detract from the dignity of the 
‘ Holy See, which, as sincere Catholics, we venerate and revere. We have 
‘ said no more than—we fear we have not said so much—as was necessary 
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‘ for the defence of the truth and of our rights; and we ask but one thing; 
‘that you, holy Father, would, with the wisdom divinely bestowed on 
‘ you, examine our cause in the balance of truth, so that if it should be 
‘ found just, to you may belong the glory of restoring to our so long trou- 
‘bled churches, on equable terms, the peace which we desire. With great 
‘ veneration, we subscribe ourselves your Holiness’s most humble servants, 
‘ John Van Santen, Archbishop of Utrecht: (Utrecht, August 9, 1853 ;) 
‘Henry John Van Buul, Bishop of Haarlem: (Amsterdam, August 10, 
‘ 1853.’) 


A second volume of Mr. Landon’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Dictionary’ (Rivingtons) 
has been recently published. We observe very great care and attention 
displayed in this difficult work, which reflects high credit on the dili- 
gence of the compiler. No English work is so full on the facts and history 
of the foreign Churches: and we trust that nothing will prevent the com- 
pletion of a work most creditable to its author and serviceable to the 
student. We should have been glad, though we are.unable to point out 
the method of acquiring so stupendous an amount of information, had the 
lists of Bishops, &c. been carried below the termination of the annals of the 
Italia Sacra, Le Quien, &c. 


Two portions of a ‘ Plain Commentary’ (embracing the whole of S. Mat- 
thew and S. Mark) on the Gospels, (J. H. Parker,) we consider a very 
extraordinary work in every way. To be at once so full and yet so popular, 
so deep and yet so homely (in the best sense of that word), are rare recom- 
mendations. In size, cheapness, and in working character, if we may so 
say, it ought to supersede all our common Family Bibles. It is the book 
not only for simple, plain, devotional readers, but it is suggestive to the 
most advanced student of Scripture: and it realizes what has so long been 
wanted, a Catholic interpretation and comment for the people: a gloss yet 
religious, a commentary yet not dull, an explanation yet not pedantic. 


Mr. George Gorham—the able son of one, who, with all his sad and 
painful history, is not to be denied the possession of considerable abilities 
—has printed his Hulsean Prize Essay on the ‘ Episcopaie of the Ante- 
Nicene Church.’ (Bell.) It is a performance of considerable research and 
large promise. 


This is not the place for us to enter at full into all that we might have 
to say on such books as the ‘ Ministry of Consolation—a Guide to Con- 
fession.’ (Masters.) Much of what we said last quarter, with respect to a 
work in some respects similar, applies to this. We frankly admit that all 
who use the ordinance of confession, be it to a priest, or only to Almighty 
God, require devotional manuals, and those of a specific kind: nor are we 
saying that many of the directions and hints conveyed in this book have 
not their value. There never was a work of the sort, nor even a volume of 
casuistical theology, which had not some, perhaps a large, amount of good. 
But the virtue required in such compositions is that of prudence and dis- 
cretion: the most admirable tact, severe judgment, and the nicest discri- 
mination, as well as solid sense, is what makes such manuals useful, With- 
out them the best intentions become mischievous, We are bound to say 
that, in our judgment, the writer of this ‘Guide’ is deficient in these 
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qualifications. The language, sentiment, and style—to say nothing of 
other and more serious drawbacks—have an artificial and sentimental 
aspect, which we fear is calculated to repel rather than to attract religious 
sensibilities; and as compared to the vigorous manly tone of the Com- 
mentary on the Gospels which we have just spoken of, this volume is as 
patchouli to the incense-breathing morn. 


Mr. Mayow, in a ‘Few Words to Soldiers and Sailors,’ (Masters,) has, 
while avoiding the discursiveness which affects his occasional publications, 
produced in a small compass, a valuable, seasonable, and judicious tract. 
To a less accomplished or inveterate student of Shakspere than Mr. Mayow 
is known to be the Camp scene from Henry V. comes in awkwardly. 


We never could ourselves see the use of the ordinary helps to catechising 
which are, even when right, which they usually are, superfluous to a sensi- 
ble, and useless to all incapable, catechists. However, a ‘ Set of Questions 
on the Collects,’ (J. W. Parker,) edited by Mr, Claughton, seems to supply 
all that can be required in this kind of manual, 


Mr. Brown, of Old Street, has purchased what is in the trade called ‘ the 
remainder’ of two works forming part of the Parker Society Series, 
‘ Liturgies and Uccasional Forms of Prayer, temp. Elizabeth,’ and ‘ Private 
Prayers ’ of the same period. We recommend our readers to purchase them, 
as they can now do at a very cheap rate. They are exceedingly valuable 
and important. The last-named volume contains that work of such im 
mense liturgical importance, Elizabeth’s Primer of 1559, which, in fact, 
was Henry VIII.’s Primer of 1545. Here then we find sanctioned by a high 
amount of practical authority, long after the Reformation was firmly esta- 
blished, the Dirige and Prayers for the Dead. The Church of England did 
not require this proof of its admission of the lawfulness of the practice ; 
but the testimony is very valuable, and we are thankful to the Parker 
Society for making it so largely known, The former volume contains the 
famous Latin Prayer Book of 1560, by Haddon, of which the present cau- 
tious and careful editor, Mr. Clay, remarks, ‘it was enjoined upon the 
‘ Universities, the great public.schools, and the clergy, in their private devo- 
‘ tions,’ Preface, p. xxvii. This translation (Haddon’s) recognises and recom- 
mends the reservation of the Sacrament for the Sick :—‘ Si contingat eodem 
‘ die Coenam Domini in Ecclesia celebrari, tum sacerdos in coena tantum 
‘ Sacramenti servabit, quantum sufficit segroto: et mox finita coena, una 
‘cum aliquot ex his qui intersunt, ibit ad egrotum et primo communicabit 
‘cum illis, qui assistunt «egroto, et interfuerunt coens et postremo cum 
‘infirmo.’ This justifies not only the practice of reservation, but proves the 
intention of permitting, if not recommending, the presence of persons at 
the Communion who did not then communicate; and we cannot see how 
the inference which Collier and L’Estrange draw from this book, of the in- 
tention of the Elizabethan Reformers to recur to Edward’s first Prayer Book 
of 1549 can be resisted. : 


Mr. C. Marriott has reprinted, in a beautiful shape, from-the Littlemore 
press, one of these Elizabethan Manuals, the ‘ Preces Private.’ This work, 
by Prynne and Cosin, is called the ‘ Elizabethan Orarium;’ but it is an 
independent work, and of great importance. Mr. Marriott has reprinted 
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the edition of 1568 (the second) ; but it first appeared in nearly the same 
shape in 1564, and subsequently in 1573, and 1574. All these works are 
adaptations of the old Hore; and from them Cosin’s Devotions were 
derived. 


A cheap and portable edition of Hanna's ‘ Life of Chalmers,’ is appear- 
ing in quarterly instalments, (Constable.) 


There is a pleasant, simple, affectionate earnestness in Mr. H. J, Pye’s 
‘ Short Ecclesiastical History,’ (Masters,) which justifies us in pronouncing 
it a good school and family book. 

Courbon’s ‘ Familiar Instructions in Mental Prayer’ (J, H. Parker), one 
of Dr. Pusey’s devotional works, is enriched with a preface, which, in its 
judicious careful language, favourably contrasts with some manuals with 
which we are occasionally and painfully compelled to express our dis- 
satisfaction. 


A Clergyman of the cld school, and an excellent specimen of it, Mr. Wix, 
of S. Bartholomew’s, has published a comment cn the ‘ Marriage Service,’ 
(Rivingtons,) which is, what some modern works on kindred subjects are 
not, wise and thoughtful. 


Mr. Mozley’s abridged and very cheap edition of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ brings that admirable manual within the range of cottage circula- 
tion, to which it is, as experience finds, remarkably suited, 


‘Tractarianism no Novelty,’ (Masters,) is a reprint of Dean Stanley’s 
‘Faith and Practice of a Church of England Man,’ with some warm-hearted 
notes and illustrations, by a Manchester layman of considerable zeal, Mr. 
G, F. Mandley. It is a usefui counterpoise to a scandalous edition of the 
same work put forth by Mr. R, Eden, with disparaging and contradictory 
notes. 


Mr. Mason Neale’s Lecture on ‘Confession and Absolution,’ (Masters,) 
is a very neat and compact specimen of occasional controversy, complete 
and crushing, and withal judicious. 


The ‘ Essay on the Plurality of Worlds,’ (J. W. Parker,) which is gene- 
rally attributed to Dr, Whewell, is certainly one of the most remarkable 
works of the day. We cannot in this place take a side on the question: 
but we are bound to say, that a more agreeable book we have seldom met 
with; and competent authorities speak as highly of the science as we 
can do of the style, The subject in dispute may fairly be considered an 
open one, resting, as the arguments on either side must do, on proofs very 
distantly approximating to demonstration, Certain speculations on an ideal 
perfectibility of the present Cosmos, towards the end of this engaging 
volume, strike us as irreconcilable with the literal declarations of Revelation. 


In our judgment the Collects are incapable of a metrical rendering; we 
can therefore only sympathise with the purpose of a Durham Theological 
Student, who prints ‘Flowers from the Garden of the Church,’ (J. W. 
Parker.) 


Few writers of promise have so completely disappointed a brilliant rising 
as Mr. Martin F. Tupper. He has subsided into a vapid grumbler, advo- 
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cating a faint and vague socialism. He comes out on all occasions, and 
often on no occasion, with ‘ A Dozen Ballads on Church Abuses,’ which read 
very much like the leading articles of the Morning Advertiser or the Weekly 
Dispatch done into dreary doggrel ; or, as more recently, with ‘ Ballads about 
White Slavery, (Bosworth,) which are founded upon thet shallow sentimen- 
talism which would make trade unlawful, and hired labour impossible ; and 
‘ A Batch of War Ballads,’ which are very slack-baked and indigestible. We 
may as well give specimens of Mr. Tupper, both as the Ecclesiastes and 
the Tyrteeus of the occasion. Mr. Tupper is speaking of the miners :— 
‘Good Ashley! thine is the eye And yet how much remains to be done; 
To pity and help such a slave ; For though in a Blue-book the battle be 
Priest and Levite, both pass by, 


[This, Mr. Tupper, we beg to deny, ] 


But this Samaritan still draws nigh 
His generous hands still save ! 


Mr. Tupper moralizes and poetizes on the French alliance in these vigor- 
ous lyrics; from which we gather, at any rate, the Gallic origin of the 
slang phrase, ‘to sell a person :'— 


won, 
—They still drag coal-corves ton by ton, 

White slaves from cradle to grave !’ 
White Slavery Ballads, p. 23. 


* Rochefoucault and others tell us, 
In our friendships to take heed 
Lest our friends hereafter sell us, 
Turning to be—foes in need ; 
And old Talleyrand advises 


‘ No,—we’ve not the least suspicion 
But of unison with us,— 
Everybody’s general mission 
Is to stop this recreant Russ ; 
Everybody means to do it, 





And to make him pay the shot ; 
Deeply must the despot rue it, 
Might were Right if he did not.’ 
War Ballads, p. 24. 
Gasparin’s ‘Schools of Doubt and the School of Faith,’ (Constable,) has 
attracted sufficient reputation to justify its translation, which has been 
carefully executed by R. B, Watson. The work itself is unsatisfactory. 


Every man his friends to greet, 
Much as foes in fair disguises, 
And his foes as friends to treat. 
* * * 


Mr. Griffith’s translation of ‘The Birth of the War God,’ from KaAlidasa, 
(Allen,) is certainly a contribution to our poetical literature. We had 
occasion to speak well of previous specimens of old Indian poetry from the 
same author. In the present poem the heroic metre is very successfully 
used: and the old epic character characteristically retained. 

Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Notes at Paris,’ (Rivingtons,) is in some sense a con- 
tinuation of, and in the same spirit, and with the same practical aim as, a pre- 
vious work on the subject. We hope some day to give a paper to Parisian 
Christianity ; when the present unpretending little volume will receive, as 
it deserves, a fuller notice. 

There is some curious thought in a strange-looking book of fragments, 
* The Sensibility of Separate Souls considered; by Caleb Webb,’ (Houlston 
& Stoneman,) but as far as we can understand him, the writer rejects the 
Christian doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body. 

Mr. Woodgate’s series of ‘ Sermons on the Old Testament Sunday Lessons,’ 
(J. W. Parker,) are plain, direct, and interesting. 


Among Sermons in anticipation of the War—we regret to say, the presen 
war—we prefer two by Mr. Boone, (J. W. Parker,) to one by Mr, Harstou. 
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of Tamworth. (J.H. Parker.) The latter adopts the incredible tradition, 
that in the massacre of the Innocents, 14,000 ‘ helpless children were mur- 
dered.’ Nelson, in the ‘ Fasts and Festivals,’ we think, did not go beyond 
10,000. 


The most important book of the quarter—it, however, only reaches us 
while at press—is Dean Milman’s elaborate ‘ History of Latin Christianity.’ 
(Murray.) This work is connected with, but can hardly be said to be a 
sequel of, the author’s ‘ History of Christianity,’ already published. It pro- 
poses to conduct the history of the Western Church down to the ponti- 
ficate of Nicholas V.; within sight, that is, of the rise of what the Dean 
calls ‘Teutonic Christianity.’ The present three volumes are only an 
instalment of the whole undertaking. We trust to give a work which, in 
its scholarly aspect, methodical form, and elaborate research, recalls the 
old formal mode of writing history, that attention which it demands. 


There is some difficulty, at least in this place, in going beyond the 
announcement of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ by R. W. Church, (Mozleys,) 
seeing that this volume consists almost exclusively of papers which have 
appeared in our own pages. But we only repeat the judgment which the 
public and all critics have long since passed on the compositions of one of 
our most respected and valued contributors, when we say that to a con- 
scientious and laborious research, Mr. Church adds a vigorous and pic- 
turesque style, and a power of grouping and arrangement which places 
him in the very front rank of living writers. 


A careful and full volume ‘ Weiss’ History of the French Protestant 


Refugees,’ (Blackwood,) has been translated by Mr. F. Hardman, It fills 
a blank in recent Church History, connected with an interesting and often 
pathetic narrative, and with a vast and careful reference to obscure and 
evanescent facts. 


Dr. Moberly’s small volume, ‘ The Law of the Love of God,’ (Nutt,) is a 
refined and searching commentary on the first Table of the Decalogue, in 
which there is a good deal of criticism on Dr. Newman’s recent volume on 
Development, as well as some practical teaching on certain defects in our 
popular English religion. 


Mr. Sanderson Robins, on the ‘ Claims of the Church of Rome, (Longmans, ) 
exhibits a good deal of the older, and we believe, sounder method of con- 
troversy. He has read on the subject, and reproduces, though with 
variety of illustration and perspicuity, arguments which have never been 
refuted. 

A third, and cheap, edition of Archdeacon Wilberforce’s work ‘ On the 
Eucharist,’ and a second edition of Mr. W. Jackson's admirable ‘ Village 
Sermons,’ both published by Messrs. Mozley, attest the hold which in 
either case has been gained on public confidence. We regret to see from a 
recent publication by Archdeacon Denison, that the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist in the English Church is likely to receive judicial, and therefore irre- 
verent, because inadequate, investigation. Had prudence accompanied the 
zeal which undeniably has led to this result, a step which may be inju- 
rious, must be painful, and can produce no good, might have been saved. 
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As it is, we trust to be spared both the scandal and other consequences of 
another ‘ Gorham Case, 

We much like, for its sober and reverential spirit, ‘ A Short Manual of 
Prayers for Communicants.’ (J. H. Parker.) 

The same may be said of ‘ Morning Thoughts,’ Part I. (J. H. Parker,) 
a colleetion of Scriptural Meditations in verse. 


We have received on the ritual question, 1, a thoughtful Essay, ‘ Js Sym- 
bolism suited to the Spirit of the Age?’ (Bosworth), by Mr. White, an accom- 
plished Chureh architect. 2. Mr. Liddell’s ‘ Vindication of the Services of 
S. Paul's, Knightsbridge, in a Letter to the Bishop of London,’ (Hayes,) in 
reply to the mischievous and malevolent ‘ Appeal of a Churchwarden,’ who 
has made use of his ecclesiastical office as a means of advertising his shop 
to ‘evangelical’ customers. 3. Mr. Ingle’s ‘ Letter to Mr. Canon Rogers, 
Ritual Beauty no Mark of Romanism,’ (Masters,) which exhibits a very 
discreditable phase of the Rector-Squire. 

‘ Whitaker's Educational Register’ has reached its fourth year of pub- 
lication. It is a full, aceurate, and complete school and college list, with 
an immense amount of information about all sorts of educational statistics, 
This publication deserves support. 


‘ The Journal of Philology,’ (Macmillan,) promises well. It is a periodi- 
cal of Cambridge growth; the home both of the ‘ Classical Museum’ and 
* Philological Journal’ of other days. The present miscellany has a com- 
pound title, ‘Classical and Sacred Philology;’ but the first number is 
almost entirely confined to profane literature. Mr. Munro’s paper on 
Lucretius, and Mr. Clark’s on the Birds of Aristophanes, are very able essays. 
A good feature is a synopsis of the contents of foreign philological journals. 


Mr, Gorrie’s ‘ Botanical Illustrations of Scripture,’ (Blackwood,) is a 
pretty and compact manual, written nicely. 


Of Sermons we have to acknowledge :—1. A volume, by the Vicar of 
Tamworth, Mr. Harston, (J. H. Parker.) 2. ‘Sussex Sermons,’ (Masters,) by 
Mr. R. L. Browne. 3. ‘Sermons preached at Sidmouth,’ by Mr. H. M. Lowe, 
(Masters): and of single Sermons. 1. A Missionary Sermon, by Mr. 
Wilkins, of Southwell, (J. H. Parker.) 2. Another Missionary Sermon, by 
Dr. Proctor, of Hadley, (J. H. Parker.) 3. ‘Overcome Evil with Good,’ a 
parochial address, by Mr. Jones, of 8. Luke’s, Berwick-street, (Skeffington.) 
4. Mr, Canon Hamilton's ‘ Funeral Sermon on Bishop Denison,’ of Salisbury, 
(Rivingtons.) 5. The ‘Manifestation of the Love of God,’ by Mr. J. 
Molyneux, (Palmer.) 6. ‘Some Account of the Church,’ by Mr. Gresley, 
{Masters,) a brief but pregnant Sermon, 7. Bishop of Oxford's beautiful 
Sermon, preached at the Consecration of Denten Church, (Rivingtons.) 
8, Mr, Harvey Goodwin’s University Sermon, preached on the 30th January. 
(Deighton.) 9. Mr. Randolph’s Sermon at 8. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth. 
(Rivingtons.) 10. An ‘Exhortation to Stability,’ a Farewell Sermon, by 
Mr. Lomas, of Leeds. (Harrison.) We very much regret to see that so right- 
minded a person encourages the practice of an evening celebration of the 
Eucharist. 11. ‘The Sure Judgment of God,’ an impressive discourse, 
by Mr. Gutch, of S. Saviour’s, Leeds, (Harrison.) 
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SHORTER NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


JanvuarRy.—Purchas’ Book of Feasts—Mr. I. 
Williams’ Sermons for Sundays and Festivals 
—Landmarks of History—Comper’s Lectures 
on the Church—Short Sermons for the Lord’s 
Supper — Companion to Confession, &c.— 
Readings for Sundays and Holy Days — 
Church Hymnal—Autobiography of a Five- 
pound Note — Magazine for the Young — 
Merriman’s Passages in Missionary Life— 
History of France—Work: Plenty to do, and 
how to do it—Bp. Colenso’s Village Sermons 
—Sermons for the Christian Seasons—Stories 
and Catechisings on the Collects—Commen- 
tary on S. Matthew—South African Church 
Magazine — Poems by Arnold, Debenham, 
Payn, and Peel—Doctrine de |’Eglise Angli- 
cane—Boone’s Sermons—Murray’s Railway 
Reading—Robertson’s History of the Chris- 
tian Church —Cowie’s Hulsean Lectures — 
Hints on Clerical Reading—Conversations on 
the Choral Service—Carter on Church Peni- 
tentiaries—Greek Concordance to the Holy 
Bible — Tract on Cholera— Rosaries — Bible 
Society — Blackader’s English Bible — Sir 
#Elfric -Statement and Correspondence be- 
tween the Lord Primate of Ireland and Rev. 
G. Williams—Decease of Dr. Mull. 


APpRIL.—Mason and Bernard’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar--Appeal of the Jansenist Bishops — 


Landon’s Ecclesiastical Dictionary — Plain 
Commentary on the Gospels—G. Gorham’s 
Prize Essay—Mayow to Soldiers, &c.—Ques- 
tions on the Collects—Elizabethan Prayer 
Books, &c.—Preces Private—Life of Chal- 
mers—Pye’s Short Ecclesiastical History— 
Courbon on Mental Prayer—Wix on the 
Marriage Service—Taylor’s Life of Christ— 
Tractarianism no Novelty—Neale on Con- 
fession—Essay on the Plurality of Worlds— 
Flowers from the Garden of the Church— 
Tupper’s Ballads — Gasparin’s Schools of 
Doubt, &c.—Birth of the War God—Notes 
at Paris — Sensibility of separate Souls — 
Woodgate’s Old Testament Sermons — Ser- 
mons on the War—Milman’s History of Latin 
Christianity—Church’s Essays—Weiss’ His- 
tory of the French Protestant Refugees— 
Moberly’s Law of the Love of God—Robins 
on Claims of the Roman Church—Wilber- 
force on the Eucharist—Jackson’s Village 
Sermons—Manual of Prayers for Communi- 
cants—Morning Thoughts—White on Sym- 
bolism — Liddell’s Reply — Ingle’s Letter — 
Whitaker’s Educational Register — Journal 
of Philology—Gorrie’s Botanical Illustrations 
of Scripture—Sermons by Harston, Browne, 
Lowe, Wilkins, Proctor, Jones, Hamilton, 
Molyneux, Gresley, Bp. of Oxford, H. Good- 
win, Randolph, Lomas, Gutch, &c. 





ERRATA.—No. LXXXIV. 


261, 1. 36, for ‘ many’ read ‘nay.’ 


264, 1.20 and 25, for ‘ rapnxoXovOyKotes’ read ‘ mapnxoAovOnndtes.’ 
268, 1. 19, for ‘ presribetur’ read ‘ preescribetur.’ 


272, 1. ult. for ‘(a.p. 736)’ read ‘ (A.D. 376).’ 

275, last line but two, dele ‘about a.p. 400.’ 

291, 1.1, for ‘ Lastly’ read ‘2. Again.’ L. ult. for ‘xai’ read ‘ koi.’ 

296, 1. 14, for ‘ repeatedly’ read ‘in two places,’ 

302, 1. 22, for ‘is improbable’ read ‘is not improbable.’ 

303, 1. 38, read ‘ quite naturally, speaking of,’ &c. 

306, 1. 19, for ‘Collection’ read ‘Collections;’ or for ‘make’ read ‘ makes.’ 
read ‘ were.’ 


TOOT 


L. 21, for ‘are’ 





R. CLAY, PRINTER, BREAD STREET HILL. 














